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Excavations at Tell el Obeid 


By C. Leonarp Woo tery. 


Tue Joint Expedition of the British Museum and the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania has now completed its second 
season’s work in Mesopotamia. This time I had with me Mr. C. J. 
Gadd, of the British Museum, for work upon the inscriptions ; Mr. 
F. G. Newton (who came from Egypt to join us in January) for the 
architectural side ; and Mr. G. M. FitzGerald for general archaeo- 
logical work : to all three I am indebted for a companionship as 
pleasant as their help was invaluable. From Carchemish I brought 
two of my old native foremen, Hamoudi and Abd es Salaam, and 
the son of the former ; owing to their presence we were able to 
undertake two sites at once, and while the bulk of the men were 
employed on clearing the Ziggurat at Ur, under the supervision 
of Messrs. Gadd and FitzGerald, I could devote most of my time 
to the excavation of Tell el Obeid, where Hamoudi was in charge 
of sixty local Arabs camped in tents on the ruins. The two exca- 
vations, being quite distinct in character and geographically, will 
be dealt with in two reports: the present account treats of 
Tell el Obeid, the more ancient site. 

In publishing a description of these most interesting and im- 
portant discoveries, I cannot but voice our thanks to Mr. A. L. 
Reckitt, who generously took upon himself the British Museum’s 
share in the cost of the Tell el Obeid work. And again this year 
I must record my indebtedness to the officials of Iraq, British and 
Arab, who have done all in their power to help the expedition : if 
I mention only Miss Gertrude Bell, Lt.-Col. J. R. Tainsh, 
Director of Railways, Major J. M. Wilson, and the Royal Air 
Force in Iraq, this does not imply any lack of gratitude to the 
many others. 
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Tell el Obeid is a small isolated mound lying some four miles 
W.N.W. of Ur on the line of an old canal. Its discovery is due 
to Dr. H. R. Hall, who, working on behalf of the Trustees of 
the British Museum, partially excavated it in the spring of 1919; 
he found the building concealed by the main hillock, traced its 
NE. and NW. walls and a part of the other two sides, and 
against the SE. face hit upon a hoard of metal objects, lions and 
other animals in copper and fragments of a great copper relief, 
which amply proved the importance and antiquity of the site. 
Dr. Hall has published preliminary accounts of his results in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries (xxxil, p. 22, 1919), in the 
Journal of the Central Asian Society (ix, 3, 1922), and in the Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeohgy (viii, 3 and 4, 1922). It was in consequence 
of the discoveries made by him that, in the autumn of 1923, the 
Joint Expedition of the British Museum and of the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania undertook the complete excavation 
of the mound. In what follows 1 shall deal with this last season’s 
work alone; the complete account, embodying the results obtained 
by the two expeditions, will form the first volume of the Ur 
publication series. 


I. The Temple 


In treating of the little mound where Dr. Hall was the first to 
work, it is simplest to begin with a general description of the 
building as found. The site was occupied at different periods by 
three different structures, of which the earliest is to-day the best 
preserved, and is our principal subject. Set upon a little natural 
hillock, an ‘island’ rising above the alluvial plain, was a solid plat- 
form whose foundations were of stone, its walls of burnt bricks laid 
in mud mortar for the lower part and of sun-dried bricks for the 
upper, and its core of crude brick ; it was approached by a fjight of 
stone steps, and from the SW. side there projected a smaller plat- 
form of crude brick throughout, containing a second flight of stone 
steps. On the main platform stood a temple, now completely 
ruined. 

A fortunate discovery enables us to name and date the building. 
About eight metres away from the facade, near the front of the 
stairway, there was found the foundation-inscription, thrown out 
here when the wall in which it had been imbedded was destroyed. 
It is a tablet of white marble, shaped as a plano-convex brick, 
measuring nine centimetres by six, and it bears the following 
text :—‘ Nin-khursag : A-an-ni-pad-da, king of Ur, son of Mes- 
an-ni-pad-da king of Ur, has built a temple for Nin-khursag’ 
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(pl. xiv, c). The name A-an-ni-pad-da is new to us ; his father is 
known as the first king of the First Dynasty of Ur. 

The Sumerian king-lists, drawn up about 2000 B.c., place 
immediately after the Flood the First Dynasty of Kish, then a 
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Dynasty of Erech, and third from the Flood the First Dynasty 
of Ur; the names of the kings are given, and the number of 
years of their reigns. Now the first two dynasties are obviously 
fabulous, or if they have a historic background it has been largely 
swamped by legend ; for the shortest reign attributed to any king 
is one of a hundred years, and the longest are of twelve hundred 
each! But when we come to the third dynasty there is no such 
wild chronology ; the other three kings have the reasonable reigns 
of 30,25, and 36 years each ; Mes-an-ni-pad-da is allowed eighty 
years, which seems improbable for the founder of a dynasty, but 
the improbability disappears when we find that a son, with a name 
so like his father’s, reigned as king of Ur but is not mentioned 
in the lists ; there has clearly been a confusion, and the two reigns 
have been lumped together and attributed to the more famous 
name. At least the Tell el Obeid tablet makes the First Dynasty 
of Ur historical by confirming the name of its founder, and it 
makes it probable that from this time on the king-lists are based 
upon contemporary written documents. The actual date of 
A-an-ni-pad-da must remain rather vague. There are at present 
no means of determining which of the various dynasties given in 
the Sumerian lists were really consecutive, as they are there repre- 
sented, and which of them overlap, as contemporary kings disputed 
the hegemony of Sumer (an overlap in some cases is known to 
have existed) ; a simple dead-reckoning based on the king-lists 
will therefore not give a correct result. In the Cambridge Ancient 
History, Professor Langdon brought the date of the First Dynasty 
of Ur down from 4650 B.c. to 4216 B.c. ; subsequent discoveries 
have made him modify this further, and in the Oxford Series of 
Cuneiform Texts, vol. 1, he gives ¢. 4,000 for the start of the 
dynasty. Even this shorter chronology presents difficulties in 
view of the close resemblance of some of the objects found, and 
of the epigraphy of our inscriptions, to specimens of the art and 
texts of Ur-Nina (c. 3100 B.c.), and it may yet be proved that 
the date of the First Dynasty of Ur comes well within the second 
half of the Fourth Millennium ; but at present we can only say that 
the foundation-tablet of A-an-ni-pad-da is probably the oldest 
historical record yet deciphered, and his temple the oldest whose 
authorship and relative date are known. 

This building perished, violently destroyed by some enemy it 
would appear, for not only the shrine itself but also the upper part 
of its supporting platform was overthrown, so that by the time 
the deserted site attracted the notice of a new builder the original 
structure was represented by a gently-sloping mound whose top 
was no more than three and a half metres above pavement level. 
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Who the new builder was we cannot say, for the large square 
burnt bricks which he employed bear no written stamps, only the 
impressed finger-marks characteristic of the old plano-convex 
bricks, and no objects from his temple were found. We can only 
say that he worked on a far more ambitious scale than did his 
predecessor. At this time a small canal seems to have run 
between the temple site and the rising ground of the cemetery to 
the south of it. The old temple mound was made to form the 
core of a large brick platform which, with stepped foundations 
resting on the brick debris, descended in terraces to the edge of 
the canal, whose bank was roughly revetted with burnt brick and, 
along the limits of the terrace, faced with a brick water-wall still 
standing over two metres high. The terraces were of grey mud 
brick, now weathered to a uniform slope so that the steps can no 
longer be distinguished, and thinning down to nothing at its edges 
so that the outline of the building, except where it is given by the 
water-wall, could not be determined ; the highest platform was 
virtually on the level to which the old ruins survived, but its area 
did not coincide with that of the original, extending well to the 
south-east of the First Dynasty platform. Of the temple of this 
second period only a scrap of wall-foundation in burnt brick 
remained. 

Very little more survived from the third period. This time the 
builder seems to have found his predecessor's terraces at least in 
tolerable condition, for he used their upper platform as the base 
for his new temple, whose foundation-courses rest at practically 
the level of those of the second period. Only the foundations of 
a small corner of the building remain, but these are invaluable for 
the history of the site, for they are made of burnt bricks stamped 
with the name of Shulgi [Dungi], the second king of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur (circ.2250B.c.). With Shulgi as the builder 
of the third temple, and A-an-ni-pad-da as builder of the first, it 
is tempting to assign the intermediate temple to a ruler of the 
Second Dynasty of Ur; according to the king-lists the Second 
Dynasty should be nearer in date to the First than to the Third 
Dynasty, and this would be quite consistent with the use in the 
intermediate building of flat bricks (and flat bricks were already 
employed by the close of the First Dynasty) distinguished by 
finger-prints, a survival from the earliest days of brickmaking. 

King Shulgi was the last man to build at Tell el Obeid ; when 
his temple fell in its turn, the site was deserted, and for four 
thousand years the sun’s heat has crumbled the bricks, the rain 
has swept the mud of them down to the gradually rising plain, 
and the wind has carried off their dust, until the ruin dwindled 
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to a little mound whose top was capped by a few bricks of the 
Third Dynasty king, and its slope carved from the terraces of his 
nameless forerunner. But this same terrace, a solid casing of 
well-laid mud brick impervious to rain and air, has preserved 
exactly as it fell the underlying debris of Nin-khursag’s oldest 
shrine. When we came to excavate the site we were obliged, 
in order to find the older walls, to cut down through the brickwork 
of the second-period terrace, which, in front of the south-east wall, 
was over two metres thick ; so hard was this that the entrenching 
tools ordinarily employed by our men were useless, and recourse 
was had to heavy railway picks. Under this grey brickwork lay 
as thick a layer of red crude brick, if possible harder still, repre- 
senting the walls of the first temple, fallen in great masses and 
still bound together by its grey mud mortar; in and under it 
were the objects which had adorned the facade. 

The plan of the early temple platform is, in intention, a rectangle 
with its corners orientated to the cardinal points of the compass, 
having on its south-east side a staircase projection and on its 
south-west a square platform-projection also containing a staircase ; 
the main building is (for its lower courses) of burnt brick, the 
two projections are of crude brick. At first sight it might appear 
as if the projections were accretions to the original plan, perhaps 
even of later date ; but they are in fact strictly contemporary, or 
rather, they are equally essential parts of one original plan, while 
in the process of construction the ‘accretions’ precede the main 
element of the design. The wall of the principal platform is of 
burnt brick, but it is not carried the whole way round the 
rectangle ; at each projection it comes to a stop with a clean end 
abutting on the face of the mud brick, which must therefore have 
been laid first. It was probably not without reason that this was 
done. The main wall was the containing-wall of a platform which 
had to be filled in solid with brick-earth and mud brick ; this 
would be easy enough at first, but as the wall rose (and it rose, as 
we shall see, to a considerable height) it would be impossible to 
bring in the filling-material over the top, and ramps for the 
basket-men would be necessary. Now each of the planned pro- 
jections was, or contained, a stairway, and it was an obvious economy 
to build these first, so as to have ready-made a ramp which would 
not need to be removed after the completion of the platform. 
There are other features which show not only that this course 
was followed, but that it proved not altogether a blessing. The 
primitive builders, starting with the south-west projection, laid out 
the two long sides of their platform as nearly parallel as could be 
expected, and they joined these up at the north-west end with 
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a straight wall which, if it was not quite at right angles, was not 
discreditably far from being such. But on the south-west side 
the long gap in the burnt-brick work seems to have put them out 
in their measurements, for the section south-west of it is much too 
long ; and on the south-east face everything went wrong. In the 
first place the staircase is all awry with the axis of the platform, 
perhaps because the builders had to set it out in relation to a wall 
which was still imaginary. Anyhow it was built, and it effectually 
prevented the bricklayers engaged on the burnt-brick work from 
sighting through from the south to the east corner, with the result 
that the two sections of the south-east wall are neither at right 
angles to the side walls nor in line with each other: as they would, 
if produced, meet just in the centre of the stair ramp, it looks as if 
a man had got up on this to give the direction for the two gangs 
and, as almost invariably happens in such a case, had stood not oz 
the line joining the two points but slightly dehind it. Certainly 
on paper the ground-plan looks oddly inefficient, but its very oddity, 
if the explanations given above are in any way correct, may help 
us to understand the simple methods of construction employed 
on this early temple. 


Methods of Construction. The burnt-brick wall rests on a foundation 
of coursed rubble masonry, quarry-shaped blocks of limestone averaging 
some 0-30 m. in length, the lower course about 0-20 m. high, the upper 
rather less (pl. XL, a). This is in itself a surprising feature, when one 
thinks of the rarity of stone in this alluvial land. In his Dze archdischen 
Ischtartempel in Assur, Dr. Andrae (p. 28), on the basis of his dis- 
coveries at Assur, assumes that the absence of stone foundations is 
characteristic of southern or Babylonian building, and that the presence 
of stone foundations must be taken as evidence for the incoming of a 
mountain folk, or (in the case of Assur) for the recrudescence of an 
aboriginal population from Babylonian servitude. 

Up to a height of 1-60 m. the burnt-brick wall (with the exception 
of one short section) is of cushion-shaped or plano-convex bricks, 
the oldest type known in Mesopotamia: they average in size 
0:21 m. by 0-16 m. by 0-04 m. at the edge; in the top of each brick is 
a deep finger-print impression, or two such, which gives a lodgement 
for the mortar—a necessary precaution, as the flat bottom of each 
brick rests directly on the rounded top of the one below, its weight 
driving the mortar out to the sides. The bricks are laid as stretchers, 
so that their convexity is hidden by the broad horizontal bands of the 
mortar; from the vertical joints mortar is virtually absent. The 
lowest eight courses present a straight face; above this the wall face 
is relieved by a series of shallow buttresses and recesses, the former 
0°60 m. wide, the latter 0-50 m. wide and 0*15 m. deep; on the south- 
west side, for a stretch of eight metres from the lowest stair-tread, the 
wall was plain for its whole height. Above this, the building was 
carried up in crude brick; the bricks are plano-convex, measuring 
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approximately 0-28 m. by o-18 m., with a maximum thickness of 0-08 m., 
of a very fine and hard reddish clay, laid in a light grey mud mortar, 
We found it extremely hard to follow walls so constructed, for, owing 
to the shape of the bricks, the mortar does not show in straight lines 
but as isolated roughly-triangular lumps ; also, the narrow edges of the 
bricks on the wall face suffer far more from weathering than do the 
flat bricks of the later periods; and further, most of the walls had, 
partly through the manner of their destruction and partly through the 
outward thrust of the platform packing, been bent forwards at a sharp 
curve, so that, e.g., what in pl. XXXIX, a, looks like a wall-face rising 
straight above the burnt-brick work of the south-east front is really an 
artificial cutting into the core of a wall most of which when found was 
at least forty-five degrees out of the perpendicular*; and this skew- 
cutting of the wall further exaggerated the seeming irregularity of the 
mortar courses. Only along the base of the containing-wall of the 
great staircase could we say that we had exposed the original face of 
a mud-brick wall, and even here it was very rough and irregular; 
elsewhere we were only sure of the wall when we had already cut 
a little into it. 

On the south-east side, the ramp for the staircase was of solid mud- 
brick, except that at the front of the eastern parapet-wall there were 
traces of burnt-brick and bitumen construction, and that some of the 
actual bedding for the steps was of broken burnt bricks. The steps 
themselves (pl. XX XIX, a), of which seven remain, are of hard white 
sandstone (we were told that such occurs freely some forty-five miles off 
in the western desert) ; they are very sharply cut, and show no signs of 
wear. The blocks measure 1-95 m. in length, and the gradient was 
very steep, treads being about 0-24 m. deep, with a rise of some 0°26 m., 
to each step. 

Immediately in front of the steps was a rectangular structure built 
of five courses of flat bricks (size 0-30 m. by 0-20 m.), of which two were 
below floor level and three above it ; roughly scratched on the centre 
brick of the top layer was the ideogram for ‘god’. There can be 
little doubt that this was an altar. Not so clear is the purpose of 
a small patch of paving, only one course thick, set at an irregular 
angle in the east corner between the staircase and the platform wall. 
Search under this, as under the stair altar, failed to produce any 
concealed objects. The whole level of the floor along the wall and 
out to beyond the stair-altar was white, formed of a fairly thick bed of 
powdered lime, or lime wash, several times renewed. 

On the north-east side, 1-10 m. from the platform wall, there was 
a rectangle of brick paving, two courses thick, of a peculiar character 
(pl. XL, b). It was divided by a line of potsherds set on edge into two 
parts: that nearer the wall was composed of flat bricks fairly well laid, 
but in some cases broken and eked out with small fragments ; the other 
section had plain flat bricks in the centre, but these were framed by a 
double band of plano-convex bricks having the usual finger-impress in 
the middle, giving to the whole a thoroughly decorative effect ; it looked 


* Fortunately, enough of the true face was left at the bottom to show that the 
pilaster-buttress decoration was carried up in the mud-brick work. 
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a. Inlay frieze with limestone figures : milking scene 
b. Inlay frieze with shell figures: procession of bulls 


d. One of the heifers from the copper relief frieze 
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as if some object had stood in the centre of the second rectangle (so 
that the plain bricks would have been hidden and the border alone 
left showing), while the first might have been a pavement properly 
speaking, on which persons took their stand for some purpose con- 
nected with the object on the other square. Here again nothing could 
be found to explain the real use of the construction. 

About six metres beyond this was a second patch of brick paving, 
found in bad condition, whose purpose was more plain, for below it 
was a drain formed of terra cotta pipes (ht. 0-35 m., diameter 0-47 m.), 
running vertically down into the ground, for which the bricks had 
formed a drain-head. 

The north corner of the platform was ruined down to foundation 
level ; we removed the limestone blocks of the foundation to look for 
a deposit, but found nothing. From nearly the middle of the north- 
west wall there projected a solid block of burnt-brick construction, 
which undoubtedly served as a drain to carry off water from the top 
of the platform. The front of it sloped outwards at an angle of 29 
degrees from the vertical, and the sides were brought forward so as to 
form a groove down the centre; the last two or three bricks of each 
course were laid in bitumen, to resist water action; at the base there 
was an offset 0-25 m. wide, which would act as an ‘apron’, preventing 
the water undermining the foundations. In front of this open drain 
there stretched a floor of hard clay, sloping downwards, let into which, 
at a distance of 9-50 m. from it, we found two vertical drains made of 
circular clay pipes having an internal diameter of 0-47 m. and a height 
of 0-35 m.; in these were a number of plain clay cups, such as were 
also commonly found deposited at floor level against the wall of the 
platform and round the spout-drain just described. N.B. Only a 
small area was cleared down to original ground level at this point, and 
it is quite possible that further excavation might have produced more 
drains. 

Round the corner, on the south-west side of the platform, the wall 
changed its character; a buttress 1-60 m. wide projected beyond the 
normal line of the buttress fronts, and was succeeded by a stretch of 
plain walling, 6-35 m. long, made of flat bricks, beyond which the 
burnt-brick construction ended abruptly against the face of the mud- 
brick platform into which the staircase was cut. The mud-brick plat- 
form had suffered so severely that its outlines remain conjectural ; its 
approximate length is given by the interval between the ends of the 
abutting burnt-brick walls, but only in the south-east corner could 
anything like a true face be distinguished, and the whole of the south- 
west side, where the foundation-level ran out above the present slope 
of the mound, had vanished. The best evidence for its extent was 
afforded by the drain which was found west of the stairway foot ; this 
began with a burnt-brick bitumen-proofed rectangular basin which 
was almost certainly the bottom of, or the recipient for, a vertical 
drain, and a vertical discharge implies a roof or raised platform. 
Between the drain-head and the steps there were traces of both crude 
and burnt brick which were too scanty to be evidence in themselves, 
but might be taken to support that given by the drain. On this 
showing, the platform projected well beyond the frontage of the 
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stairs. As the position of the drain aligned with the outermost 
vestiges of brickwork discernible to the south, we have assumed that 
the drain was at the corner of the platform, and have defined its 
south-west limits accordingly. 

The steps (pl. XxX XIX, b) were of white sandstone, each tread formed 
of a single block, several of them now broken, and all much worn and 
flaked ; eleven remained ; the tread is 0-33 m. deep, the rise of each is 
about 0-15 m. 

The drain mentioned just above deserves further description. From 
the rectangular basin there led out a narrow brick channel, lined with 
bitumen and covered with brick, which, after running in a straight line 
for a little distance, turned down the slope of the hill on which the 
temple stood ; the channel here was made rather deeper and narrower, 
and to moderate the flow of the water on the incline was taken in an S 
curve: then a straight reach led to a sediment pit, brick-built and 
bitumen-lined ; the channel for the outflow started at a higher level 
than the in-take, so that only the cleaner water at the top might 
escape. It was quite a good piece of engineering. 


A little way east of the temple, down the slope, we found two 
rectangular blocks of brickwork set parallel to each other, in the 
tops of which were shallow troughs running from the inner edge 
of the brickwork back to about half its width ; the insides of the 
troughs were blackened by fire, and they contained remains of 
burnt wood or charcoal. The whole thing is the ordinary kitchen 
range that can be seen in any native cook-shop of the Near East ; 
Tell el Obeid lies sufficiently far out from Ur foi a visit to the 
temple to have been a regular excursion, and I ca. only suppose 
that some enterprising caterer set up a restaurant in the temple 
grounds to supply lunch for the pious excursionists. 

Nearly all the objects found in the ruin were of an architectural 
character, and a careful study of the positions in which they lay 
and of the manner in which the walls of the building had collapsed 
enables us to restore the facade and to assign the several classes 
of objects to their original places in the scheme of decoration 
with tolerable certainty ; the full arguments for such a reconstruc- 
tion of the temple must be held over for a final publication, but 
here it will be simplest to deal with the objects in the order which 
they may be presumed to have occupied (see pl. xxrv, b.). 

Columns. Scattered both under and over the débris of the fallen 
walls were numerous fragments of timber, always circular in section, 
sheathed with plates of copper held together and made fast to the 
wood by large-headed copper rivets. The fragments differed 
considerably in diameter, and therefore do not seem all to have 
fulfilled the same function ; some, the most solid, were almost 
certainly column-shafts and can be assigned to a kind of porch 
which stood in front of the main door and stretched out to the 
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a. Limestone plaque from frieze 








b. Restoration of the porch and part of the SE. fagade 
of the Temple at Tell el Obeid 
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Artificial flowers 


b. Engraved shell plaque: a bull in . Foundation-tablet of 
wooded hilly country A-an-ni-pad-da 
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stair-head ; others are probably roofing-beams from the same 
porch and from the shrine itself: the dedication texts of later 
kings give authority enough for the assumption that the roof of 
a temple might have been of timber overlaid with metal. Lying 
together on the white floor in front of the platform were two 
columns of another sort (pl. xx1, a): these were of wood which 
had been thickly covered with bitumen and encrusted all over 
with square and triangular tesserae of light red sandstone, 
black paste, and mother of pearl; each tessera had at the back 
a loop of copper wire which was driven into the bitumen and so 
made the piece fast in its place. These columns were 2-30 m. 
long and 0-90 m. in circumference; they came from the main 
door of the shrine. Fragments of columns similar but with 
smaller tesserae, found both by us and by Dr. Hall, appear to 
have belonged to a second door in the north-east side of the 
shrine. 

Copper Statues of Bulls. Remains were found of four copper 
statues of bulls, made in the round; two of these were in such 
a condition that they could not be removed (indeed, one could only 
with difficulty be recognised), and two were brought away, of which 
one was headless. 

The animals, which stood 0-60 m. high and were 0-70 m. long, 
are represented as walking along slowly with the head turned 
sharply outwards over the left shoulder (pl. xx1, b) ; they clearly 
were meant to be seen from the left side only, and it is probable that 
they stood in a row along a low step or ledge between the top of the 
platform and the wall of the shrine. 

The bull was carved first in wood, the body, legs, and head in 
separate pieces which were morticed together and secured by 
copper bolts; then the legs and head, and last the body, were 
covered with thin plates of copper whose edges overlapped and 
were held down by copper nails; the tail, horns, and ears were 
attached afterwards. 

Artificial Flowers (pl. xtv,a). The stem and calyx of the flower 
is of baked clay, the petals and corolla of white limestone, red 
sandstone, and black paste: the corolla was always either red or 
white ; of the eight petals four were white, two red, and two black, 
these being arranged crosswise. A large lump of bitumen was 
pressed round the tall corolla, sloping down to the scalloped edge 
of the calyx, and the petals were set in this also sloping downwards 
and outwards so as to make the blossom sharply convex. Each 
petal had behind it a loop of copper wire, the ends of which passed 
through holes in the calyx and were twisted together underneath. 

The total length of a flower varies from 0-18 m. to 0:37 m. 
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Generally, though not always, there are near the pointed base of 
the stem two small bud-like projections ; low down in the stem 
there is a small hole pierced right through, as if for a string, and 
high up near the calyx the stem bears a cut made horizontally in 
the wet clay. 

When Dr. Hall found specimens of such flowers, he suggested 
that they were rosettes for wall decoration, the long stem being 
inserted in the crude brickwork and the circular top resting flush 
against the wall face. Now that we have a number of specimens 
to judge from (over fifty entire examples were found), this view, 
which had seemed to be justified by the precedent of the small 
slender cones which Loftus found at Warka driven into the mud- 
brick wall so that their round tops formed a pattern on the surface, 
proves to be untenable. The size and length of the stems, and 
their tapering shape, are against the theory ; the flowers were always 
found loose, never embedded in the wall, though there were 
plenty of great masses of brickwork fallen intact wherein the 
flowers ought to have retained their places if they had been fixed 
there ; the fact that the stems were almost always broken, which 
would not have been the case if they had had the protection of the 
brick mass, shows that they were free ; and the hole through the 
stem and the nick in it could not be explained if that stem had 
merely served as a peg. The flowers must have stood upright 
in the open, the pointed ends of the stems resting in shallow 
sockets such as the finger-print holes in the upper surface of the 
plano-convex bricks, a thread or wire passed through the hole 
low in the stem, thus stringing the flowers in line, and another 
thread or wire running from flower to flower and twisted once 
round each stalk just below the calyx, where the nick in the clay 
prevented it from slipping, kept the row upright ; the two strings 
would be stretched taut and made fast at the ends to posts or 
attachments in the wall; there might be just enough play to allow 
of the flowers swaying in the wind! Details of the positions 
wherein the flowers most often occurred showed that they were 
closely connected with the standing figures of bulls described above, 
probably occupying a slightly lower shelf than they; the bulls would 
thus seem to be walking in a meadow full of daisies. 

Frieze of Copper Bulls (pl. xt, c and d). Higher up on the facade 
of the shrine there ran a continuous frieze, of which the greater part 
was found fallen down below ; it consisted of a series of reliefs in 
copper representing young heifers. Each is lying down with three 
of its legs doubled up under it in repose, but the far front leg is 
raised with the hoof firmly planted on the ground as if the beast 
were just in the act to rise ; the bodies are shown in full-length 
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profile, but the heads are turned towards the spectator ; whereas 
the bodies are in low relief, the heads are modelled in the round, 
and project boldly from the general plane, giving an extraordinary 
vitality to the figures. 

Technically these figures are most interesting. The body of 
the bull was carved on the surface of a stout board, and to this 
a thin wash of bitumen was applied. The head of the animal 
was cast hollow in copper, the hollow was filled up with bitumen, 
and a wooden peg was let into this and made fast with a copper 
bolt put through the back of the head, and the end of the 
peg let into the neck of the wooden relief. Then a thin plate of 
copper was laid over the body and hammered down on to the wood 
so as to reproduce all the carved detail, the neck being brought up 
so as to overlap the casting, and the edges of the sheet bent over 
the edges of the board and nailed down to it. 

The total height of the frieze was 0-22 m., the average length 
of an animal 0-60 m. To attach the frieze to the wall, copper 
holdfasts were inserted between each pair of animals. These con- 
sisted of bars of metal, rectangular in section, the ends of which 
went through two holes set vertically in the plain field of the frieze 
and were carried through the wooden background ; then they were 
twisted to form two circular rings, the first vertical, the second 
horizontal, which were laid between the crude bricks of the wall 
and secured by wooden pegs passed through them. 

The frieze, which ran along the whole of the south-east facade 
of the shrine, is represented by twelve more or less complete 
figures found in the ruins. 

Inlay Frieze. Above the frieze of copper heifers ran a second, 
of the same size but of very different character. The frieze was 
framed above and below by a narrow border of copper nailed over 
wooden battens; the background was a wooden board — wholly 
perished) which was secured to the wall by copper holdfasts exactly 
like those of the lower frieze except that in this case the holdfasts 
did not come to the face of the panel but were fastened to the 
board only. Over the wood was laid a thick layer of bitumen, 
and on this the design was worked out in mosaic. The figures 
were cut in white limestone or in shell ; if in the latter they were 
always made up of a number of small pieces carved separately, 
if in stone they were sometimes composite, sometimes in a single 
piece ; the background was made up of tesserae in black paste 
of varying sizes, cut to fit into their places : as usual with Sumerian 
inlay, each piece was secured bya loop of copper wire fixed into it 
from behind and forced into the bitumen backing. 

Large fragments of this frieze were found and removed intact. 
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The most interesting (pl. xi11, a) gives us a genre scene of pastoral 
life. At one end are two men milking cows ; the men are squatting 
awkwardly under the cows’ tails (the same position for milkin 
is adopted to-day by some of the Lower Mesopotamian tribes) 
and hold long slender milking-vessels ; in front of the cows stand 
the calves, duly muzzled so that they cannot get milk for them- 
selves. In the centre is abyre. It is built of big reeds (?) bound 
with ropes; it has a kind of entrance-tower with a window above 
the door ; the door itself is flanked with spears and adorned with 
the peculiar side loops familiar to us from later pictures of Sumerian 
buildings ; above is a sort of crescent which may be derived from 
the sacred horns. From the door of the byre issue two heifers. On 
the other side of this building are four men, dressed in the usual 
sheepskin skirt, engaged in straining and storing a liquid which 
we may guess to be the clarified butter resulting from the milking 
operations conducted at the opposite end of the scene. The man 
on the extreme left has plunged his hand into a great jar, pre- 
sumably to draw out the liquor from it; the next man is pourin 
the liquid from a small jug into a strainer held by his fellow, from 
which it runs down into a big spouted jar set on the floor. The 
fourth man has between his knees a great store-jar destined to 
receive the strained liquor. From every point of view the panel 
is of the utmost importance—for the light it throws on the domestic 
life of the Sumerians at this early period, as an illustration of the 
art of the time, and for the possibility it gives of dating other 
objects ; its value in this last respect will be seen when we come 
to deal with the tombs of Tell el Obeid. 

In the milking panel the figures are cut in limestone. The 
stone is not of very good quality, and the fact that it was selected 
for a scene so important might be taken as evidence for the use of 
colour—the stone being smoothed over with plaster and painted. 
Certainly in finished workmanship it does not compare with the 
panels wherein the figures are carved in shell. The complete 
examples of shell inlay that were found (e. g. pl. x11, b) represent 
a procession of bulls, each animal made up of six or seven pieces, all 
carved with the utmost delicacy of relief; the general type is the same 
throughout the whole frieze, but in the drawing of each animal there 
are slight differences which relieve what might otherwise have been 
monotonous. It is probably due to the mere accident of preservation 
rather than to any sameness in design that the bull figures seem 
to form so large a proportion of the frieze ; connected with one 
panel, though no longer actually attached to it, was found the 
small relief plaque shown on plate xiv, a, of a human-headed bull 
on whose back is a lion-headed bird, a subject obviously mytho- 
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logical. In this case the plaque is formed of a single square of 
limestone, and the design is cut in true relief; but traces of black 
colour applied to the background prove that the effect was identical 
with those parts of the frieze where the figures were in silhouette 
inlaid against a black field. Besides this, isolated fragments repre- 
senting human figures, the goat, the ibex, etc., both in shell and 
in limestone, are evidence of variety in subject-matter. Perhaps 
belonging to the same frieze, perhaps to another set higher up in 
the facade, are a number of birds, silhouetted in limestone (pl. xx111,a); 
only one of these was found with its background and copper holdfast 
more or less complete (the dimensions of the panel are the same 
as those of the bull sections), but nine or ten birds are represented 
by whole figures or by fragments, so that there must have been 
a considerable length of frieze of this sort. There can be little 
doubt that they were coloured, for the modelling is of the most 
summary description, and the surface of the stone poor and rough ; 
the evidence of the exact positions in which they were found tends 
to show that they formed a separate frieze. 

Limestone Well-head (pl. xu, b, and Mr. Newton’s drawing of 
the subject, pl. xi111,c). This was found in fragments near the foot 
of the main flight of stairs. In contrast to the objects hitherto 
described, it is curiously primitive in style and execution, and might 
well have belonged to an entirely different period, but must certainly 
be assigned to the same date as the temple itself ; indeed, it is 
tempting to connect it with a fragment of a stone vase dedicated 
in the temple whereon is an inscription recording that one Ur- 
Nannar made here a well for the service of the goddess and for 
the life of King A-an-ni-pad-da. The well-head is decorated with 
figures in two zones. In the upper register there are small figures 
bearing palm-leaves, etc., about what seems to be a statue of a lion 
on a raised base, the scene being twice repeated. In the lower 
register, of which only the upper part is preserved, the figures are 
on a much larger scale ; a god, facing right, receives the worship 
of four mortals, two large and two small. The men are beardless, 
and wear a skirt and a cloak folded over the left shoulder; the 
faces are grotesque, and the drawing of the bodies is clumsy in the 
extreme. 

Inscriptions. The foundation-tablet has already been mentioned, 
and so has the vase-fragment with the well-inscription. The only 
other object inscribed, apart from two or three very small pieces 
of clay tablets whereon no more than a character or so was preserved, 
was a gold bead of scaraboid form on the rounded top of which 
was the name of A-an-ni-pad-da, king of Ur. The bead was found 
in the débris of the fallen wall, and most probably had formed 
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part of the foundation deposit ; it is difficult to see what else it 
can have been doing in the building. It is, | suppose, the oldest 
piece of royal jewellery known. 


Il. The Cemetery 


The Cemetery lay on the second low mound, another ‘island’ 
site, just south of the temple. A deep trench cut along its highest 
ridge showed that the greater part of the rise was natural, formed 
of river silt, and that at a very early period, long antecedent to the 
building of the first temple, it had been occupied by a settlement. 
There were remains of huts built with daub and wattle walls, with 
stone hinge-sockets for the doors and floors of trodden earth ; 
the objects found in these were all of a primitive type, rough stone 
querns and rubbing-stones, painted hand-made pottery, incised 
wares, and plain rough cooking-pots, together with flakes of flint 
and obsidian, clay sickles, etc. Graves of the same period had 
occupied other parts of the mound. 

Later, the settlements were abandoned, but the use of the mound 
for burial purposes continued, probably after a considerable interval, 
for the older graves, if they had not been forgotten, at least no longer 
commanded any respect, seeing that they had been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed to make way for the later interments. And in these the 
objects found were quite different from the contents of the first 
graves ; the pottery was wheel-made, painted wares were wholly 
lacking, and together with flint implements there were tools and 
weapons in copper. Only one grave of the early type was found 
by us intact, so thickly were the later burials set, side by side and 
one above the other; often it was impossible to say to which 
particular interment the tomb furniture belonged, so confused 
were bones and objects alike; anything like a sequence was 
therefore difficult to obtain. But it was clear that these later 
interments represented a long period, and at least the limits of 
this could be fixed. It starts after the close of the painted pottery 
time, whenever that was, and it ends before the beginning of the 
Third Dynasty of Ur, i.e. before 2300 B.c., for none of the objects 
found could by any possibility be attributed to that date, the 
archaeology of which is by now becoming fairly familiar to us. 
Within these limits, we find varying forms of interment. There 
are plain interments with the body in the contracted or ‘embryonic’ 
position (pl. x:vi, a), others with the body extended at full length, 
burials in narrow trenches lined and covered with bricks (and the 
bricks arethose of the second building period of the temple site),and 
burials in circular or oval clay ‘baths’ (pl. xvi, b). A few of the 
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The Cemetery. T'wo inhumation graves 


SOTA. 


The Cemetery. A larnax burial 
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Painted hand-made pottery of the earliest period 


b. Objects from the Cemetery. To 21, 24 Stone coups de poing. To 40. Clay 
imitation of stone coup de poing. TO 1, 2. Copper celt and dagger. To 38. Clay 
imitation of copper axe. To 42. Clay nail. to 41. Painted clay imitation of 
a tool. 
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graves with contracted burials, which for reasons of depth, position, 
etc., must fall early in the period covered by the cemetery, contained 
pottery vessels identical with those represented on the inlay panel 
of the A-an-ni-pad-da temple ; the depth of the ‘ bath ’-burials and 
their position on the outskirts of the cemetery make it almost certain 
that they fall late in the period and link up with the bath- and 
pot-burials familiar to us at Ur, where they continue in use right 
down to Persian times. Ina preliminary report such as this, it is 
impossible to attempt anything like a chronological sequence of 
the tombs, which could only be established by a detailed examina- 
tion of them all; indeed, the material at our disposal may well 
prove insufficient to establish such at all except in the roughest 
outlines ; here it is enough to say that from the hundred graves 
dug we have obtained a great mass of objects belonging to a period 
more or less defined which, archaeologically speaking, was hitherto 
altogether unknown to us. 

The pottery is all wheel-made and unpainted; the forms are 
very varied, decoration is confined to occasional rope-mouldings 
in relief, incised ornament (rare), and sometimes the employment 
of ‘reserved slip ornament’, whereby a slip is applied to the surface 
of the pot and then partly wiped off so as to expose the body-clay. 
Stone vessels are nearly always of bowl form ; decoration does not 
extend beyond a simple notching or line-engraving of the rim ; 


the materials are limestone, pe ce and greenish-grey stone. 


Copper vessels are generally of bowl form, though one large 
cooking-pot of curiously modern shape was found. Copper tools 
include axes, celts, knives or daggers, pins (one has a head of 
lapis lazuli set in gold). Stone implements are most often coups 
de poing with a rounded and flattened head, almost spoon-shaped ; 
shorter pear-shapéd and nearly circular coups de poing; knife-edged 
and saw-edged flakes of flint and obsidian; rough rubbers; a few 
miniature polished celts. Occasionally the copper and stone imple- 
ments were imitated in clay; these imitations seem to belong for 
the most part to the destroyed graves of the earlier period, as 
several of them are painted. Beads are of lapis lazuli and carnelian, 
and as a rule very few were worn, a set of not more than a dozen 
beads on a long string being more common than an entire necklace. 
In some of the graves there were shells used as palettes and con- 
taining either soft red haematite paste, presumably for rouge, or 
green malachite paste, which was probably employed, as by the 
Egyptians of the pre-dynastic and early dynastic times, as an eye- 
paint. A curious object in copper was perhaps the head of a cere- 
monial staff. 

As long then as the Nin-Khursag temple existed, the neigh- 
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bouring mound was used as a graveyard ; even after its destruction, 
though the old cemetery fell into disuse, the tradition seems to 
have continued, for graves of the Kassite period were found in 
another mound about a mile to the west and a few hundred yards 
to the east there was a ruined cemetery of a later date. It would 
certainly appear that the worship of the goddess was in some way 
associated with the idea of burial. Nin-Khursag is known as 
a goddess who took part in the work of creation. In the decora- 
tion of her temple a very prominent place is given to representa- 
tions of cattle, and we have the domestic scene of the milking of 
cows. The bull is a regular Sumerian symbol for divinity, but 
this would not explain the cow element; but the cow is elsewhere 
known as a symbol of fertility, of the preservation of life, and for 
a primitive pastoral people with whom cow’s milk is a staple diet, 
this is a very natural conception. In the graves, the presence of 
tomb furniture shows a belief in a future world, and the embryonic 
attitude of the dead in the earlier graves connects death with 
new-born life; may not then the creator-goddess be thought of as 
safeguarding the continuity of the life that she has given and 
bringing to fresh birth those whom life has outworn? 
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Discoveries near Cussbury 


By Garnet R. Wotsexey and Recinatp A, Situ, F.S.A. 
[Read 15th May 1924] 


Park Brow is a ridge of the South Downs, running roughly 
north and south. The southern end of the hill, upon which 
three early inhabited sites have been found, abuts on the valley 
from which rises the higher hill crowned by Cissbury camp. On 
Park Brow there is clear evidence of the presence of man in 
ancient days. Very many lynchets or steep banks are found, 
a sunken trackway runs along the southern crest of the hill, 
adjoining which, where it passes the Early Iron Age site, is seen 
an embanked pit; while over the greater part of this area, as 
well as in the adjoining valleys, fragments of ancient pottery, 
rough flint scrapers, and other implements, together with many 
flint flakes, can be picked up. 

Although it had long been suspected that ancient man dwelt 
on Park Brow, until the autumn of 1921 the actual site of any 
old habitations had not been found. In the autumn of that year, 
however, Mr. H. T. Pullen-Burry discovered at the bottom of the 
southern slope of the hill the remains of two Roman homesteads. 
They had been rectangular dwellings constructed of wattle-and- 
daub, which had been plastered and then painted red or grey on 
the inner surface. These houses had been roofed with red tiles. 
The excavation of the site of one of these dwellings proved it to 
have been in occupation from about the first to the third century. 

At a later date another and larger village site was located half- 
way up the slope of the hill, facing south-west, about a furlong 
from the Roman dwelling. The remains here consist of a number 
of approximately circular areas cut in the chalk, and excavation 
has shown that these must have been hut-sites, the pottery proving 
them to have been occupied during the Bronze Age. 

The third site located on Park Brow is the Early Iron Age 
village. This is situated on the top of the hill at its extreme 
southern end, and is about a quarter of a mile away from the 
Roman village. It is from this site that the pottery on exhibition 
came. The location of this village was due to the finding by 
myself of a piece of burnt daub on a mole-hill. On digging here 
I discovered the quite unsuspected presence of a deep bell-shaped 
pit cut in the solid chalk of the hill. 

Bb2 
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The permission of the owner, Major Tristram, was readily 
granted, and having excavated this pit, in which was found much 
rough pottery, etc., I came to the conclusion that, although there 
were no surface indications whatever of any further pits, it was 
most improbable that this was the only one to be found on the 
hill-top, so I proceeded to search diligently for others. The method 
employed in the search was, at first, the use of a steel probe. 
This, however, failed owing to the presence, as I found out later, 
of innumerable burnt flints or pot-boilers under the surface of the 
grass. Subsequently I evolved another method which, in view of 
its success on this chalk hill, it may be of interest to describe, 
It consists in first of all ascertaining the average depth of the 
surface-mould lying in a natural state under the grass before the 
chalk is reached. Long lines of small examination holes are then 
cut in the turf with a narrow spade, the holes being spaced 
about one yard apart each way. Having removed the turf, it is 
a simple matter, by inserting a miniature fork in the hole, to 
ascertain whether the chalk is present at its ordinary, or natural, 
depth, which on Park Brow is no more than twelve inches. If it 
is not found, the deeper soil cannot be natural, and one has only 
to enlarge the original examination hole and proceed with the 
excavation. Every one of the pits, etc., shown on the accom- 
panying plan was located by this method, with the exception of 
the first discovered. The pits, etc., found on Park Brow cover 
an area of about 100 yds, square. They had been cut into the 
solid chalk, some still showing on their sides the marks of the 
hollow (probably metal) gouges used in their construction. Others 
were mere rough holes in the chalk. They ranged in size from 
bell-shaped pits 8 ft. deep, 6 ft. across the mouth, and 1o ft. 
across the flat bottom, to little rough pits only about 18 in. in 
diameter and 18 in. to 2 ft. in depth. None of them showed 
any trace of occupation-levels in the filling, and the evidence 
seems to show that they were used as store or rubbish-pits in 
connexion with adjoining wattle-and-daub huts. It appeared very 
much as if they had been filled in hastily and completely at the 
same time, pieces of the same urn having been found at different 
levels in the filling of one of the largest pits. Associated with the 
pits, and generally surrounded by them, were found five large 
excavated areas about 2 ft. deep and of roughly rectangular plan. 
In the floor of the only one of these that has been, in part, 
excavated, were found six small round or oval pits 2 to 3 ft. 
deep, showing the remains of a sort of hard-rammed chalky 
mortar still clinging to their sides. These were to all appearance 
post-holes, and support the idea that the large excavated areas. 
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mentioned are the actual sites of the wattle-and-daub huts, many 
pieces of daub, showing wattle-marks, having been found on the 
site. More work here is urgently needed. 

The largest finds of pottery were made not so much in the 
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From a plan by Mr. H. Toms. 
Fic. 1. Plan of the site at Park Brow, Cissbury. 


deeper pits as in the small and shallow excavations of irregular 
plan, the restored urns especially being found as broken masses 
of potsherds lying only from 12 to 24 in. below the surface of 
the hill. Daub was generally present among these masses of 
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pottery. The numbers on the plan correspond with the numbers 
on the urns, and show on what part of the site the principal 
examples were found. 

The chief antiquities found with the pottery were—the remains 
of ancient hand-looms, including —— loom-weights, pottery, 
and chalk whorls (the former very like some from Troy), and 
a decorated bone weaving-comb ; stone hand-querns, very many 
broken pieces of which were found, charred wheat, and a great 
many bones (many immature) of ox, pig, horse, sheep, and the 
skull of a small dog. Of human bones only the upper part of 
a woman’s skull, found in the first pit, and one burnt burial, 
associated with a red urn, were found. Of metal, nothing came 
to light except one iron pin and a small and roughly constructed 
bronze pendant. Nor were any weapons discovered, if exception 
be made of a number of oval beach-worn pebbles, 13 inches in 
length, which may have been used as sling-stones. Twelve of 
these were found buried together in a little pit; they were all 
much alike in size and shape. 

As evidence that the pottery shown was made locally on the 
Downs, mention must be made of the finding, in one of the pits, 
of lumps of red and yellow clay; and mixed together with a mass 
of sherds, consisting both of the remains of fine bowls and large 
coarse vessels, were found in the same small pit many beach-worn 
fragments of oyster-shell. Now a number of pieces of pottery 
found near here contained ground-up oyster-shells as an ingredient 
of the paste, the inference being that the above-mentioned oyster- 
shells must have been collected on the beach five miles away, for 
use in pottery-making. Several small fragments of chalk have 
also been noticed occurring in the paste of the sherds. An 
enormous number of burnt flints is found all over the site, and 
some of the pits, etc., contained masses of them. Now on Park 
Brow these flints are practically confined to the early Iron Age 
site, being almost absent from the Bronze and Roman villages. 
They would seem to have been a peculiar part of the Early Iron 
Age culture ; and their presence in numbers anywhere on the 
surface proves to be a valuable clue to the existence of a ploughed- 
out Early Iron Age settlement, not marked by any other features. 

In view of the above evidence that here, on the south coast of 
England, once lived a thriving population with a Hallstatt culture, 
it seems very strange that hitherto so little evidence of the presence 
in this country of similar villages has come to light. My own 
belief is that a number of settlements showing this particular 
culture are probably to be found on the South Downs. The 
evidence extracted from Park Brow by the spade seems strongly 
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to suggest that times were peaceful in the south of England in 
those days, no metal weapons were found, and there was a signifi- 
cant absence of any defensive earthwork around the village site. 
These hills may well have been valuable corn-growing lands in 
those days—the finding of so many pieces of quern, and the 
charred wheat, suggesting that corn formed an important article 
of diet in Hallstatt days. The remains of any deserted settle- 
ment hereabouts, especially in the absence of any earthworks, 
would be quickly and completely obliterated by subsequent cultiva- 
tion of the site. The filling of the pits on Park Brow strongly 
suggests that they were all very quickly filled in, very soon indeed 
after the departure of the inhabitants, and everything levelled 
down to admit of cultivation. Further evidence may be found 
in the numerous, and frequently very large, lynchets which cover 
the hills and valleys of this neighbourhood, and that this ploughing 
lasted into late Roman times is indicated by the many fragments 
of Roman, as well as Prehistoric, pottery which can be picked up 
all over the surface of these hills and valleys, and were perhaps 
originally scattered in manure. The remains of the Hallstatt 
culture on the South Downs seem to have been ploughed right 
out ; and a careful examination of any areas where burnt flints, 
black soil, and fragments of pottery are found lying on the surface 
together, would probably result in the discovery of more evidence 
as to the presence of these people on the Sussex downs. 
Attention may finally be called to the artistic quality not only 
of the finer burnished ware, but also of the coarser specimens. All 
show a remarkable feeling for fine curves and harmonious propor- 
tions ; and to my eye the red bowl with cover in particular reveals 
artistic ability of a high order, which in the same technique could 
not be excelled at the present day. G. R. W. 


Following on Mr. Budgen’s discovery twenty-nine miles to the 
east in the same county, the new pottery series brought to light by 
Mr. Garnet Wolseley advances the Hallstatt problem another stage 
and testifies to his skill and energy as an excavator. Though traces 
of painted decoration are here of the slightest, the quantity and 
variety of form are greater than at Eastbourne, and define to some 
extent the relation of this site to All Cannings Cross, Wilts., now 
fully published by Mrs. Cunnington. A distinction has already 
been drawn between the Iron Age pottery on the one hand and 
the neighbouring Bronze Age and Roman wares on the other; 
but there is another clear division within the Iron Age, the wares 
represented being (i) thin, with a red slip giving an almost crimson 
surface when fired, and (ii) of medium thickness, baked hard and 
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left uncoated, but finished with primitive patterns. There is nothing 
to suggest any difference in date between these two classes, but the 
former is the more attractive and uncommon, and will be first 
considered. 


Fig. 2. Portions of a large vessel, like fig. 10 in colour and fabric: 
about two-thirds of the profile recovered, the straight spreading lip 
being 3-5 in. deep, and joining the shoulder at a right angle. Diam, 
at shoulder, 12-5 in. Found with fine yellow and coarse black sherds 
in a shallow excavation in the chalk. No. 8 on plan. 


Fig. 3. Black and bright yellow vase with lustrous surface, the 
base wanting and the rest restored from about one-quarter. Diam. at 
shoulder, 9:2 in. Found 4 ft. from the surface in a large bell-shaped 
pit 7 ft. deep with part of a horse’s skull, bone weaving-comb (fig. 15), 
and triangular loom-weights (fig. 16). This vase is remarkably like 
one from the Marne in the British Museum. No. g on plan. 


Fig. 4. Dark brown vase, perhaps originally with red surface, the 
base restored in plaster: straight everted lip and pronounced bulge. 
Diam. at shoulder, 6-4 in. No. 7 on plan. 


Fig. 5. Bowl with complete profile, brown ware slightly reddish, 
with smooth surface, everted lip, rounded shoulder, and double curve 
on the body. Diam. at shoulder, 8-1 in. No. 12 on plan. 


Fig. 6. Upper part of small brown bowl, with thin and _ short 
everted lip and rounded shoulder. Diam. at shoulder, 5-8 in. Found 
in a circular pit 4 ft. deep with many bones of small sheep, triangular 
loom-weights (fig. 16), masses of red and yellow clay, and much 
pottery, including fig. 5. No. 11 on plan. 


Fig. 7. Soapy black urn, the foot missing, curved lip and globular 
body. Diam. max. 6-6in. Found at the bottom of a small circular 
pit with beach pebble used as a hammer-stone. No. Io on plan. 


Fig. 8. Hollow foot and lower part of a vase of smooth brown 
ware. Diam. of foot, 3in. Found alone at bottom of small pit 3 ft. 
deep and 14 ft. in diameter. No. 3 B. 


Fig. 9. Foot of pale yellowish grey urn with foot-rim, hard ware 
containing very little flint grit. Diam. at base, 2-3 in. Found with 
no. 9 (fig. 3). No. 4B. 

Fig. 10. Bowl with nearly vertical neck, angular shoulder, and small 
foot-rim : reddish brown outside, and reddish inside at the bottom, 
but black elsewhere ; the ware soft, with grit and burnished surface. 
Diam. at shoulder, 10-5 in. A cover of the same ware (not an inde- 
pendent bow], as there is no foot), reaching to the shoulder. Diam., 
11in, About half the bowl and cover were found, the rest restored in 
plaster : associated with nos. 1-3 (figs. 11-13). No. 4 on plan. 


Fig. 11. Large urn with vertical collar and angular shoulder, below 
which is a row of irregular finger-marks; hard red ware with white 
grit, both surfaces smoothed and burnished except the lower part of 
the outside. Diam. at shoulder and height, 144 in. About two-thirds 
































Fics. 2-9. Pottery from Park Brow ($). 
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of the vessel found, with nos. 2-4, 18 in. below the surface, associated 
with fragments of wattle-and-daub. Compare A// Cannings Cross, 
pl. 30, no. 2, and pl. 39, no. 5. No. 1 on plan. 


Fig. 12. Large urn of coarse brown ware, reddish in places, with 
short neck and slight shoulder and slight spreading at the base. The 
lip slopes inwards, and the interior surface is smoothed. H., 142 in. 
Diam. at shoulder, 144 in. Nearly all the pieces were found with 
nos. 1, 3,4. Compare A// Cannings Cross, pl. 30,no.1. No. 2 on plan. 

















Fics. 10, 13, 14. Pottery from Park Brow (3). 


Fig. 13. Urn with short vertical neck, slight shoulder, and flat base, 
dark brown or black above, and gradually becoming reddish at the 
base, both inside and out ; coarse ware, with the lip decorated with 
sloping cuts or nail-marks on the outside. H., 88 in. Diam. at 
shoulder, 93 in. About three-quarters of the urn was found with 
nos. 1, 2, and 4. For notched lip and profile compare A// Cannings 
Cross, pl. 39, no. 6. No. 3 on plan. 


Fig. 14. Cinerary urn of coarse light-red ware, with flint grit. H., 


5°6 in. Diam. max., 6-8in. Found 3 ft. deep containing burnt human 
bones in an irregular excavation in the chalk, near nos, 1-4. No. 5. 
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Besides these may be mentioned a few decorated fragments 
executed with the finger-tip or a bone comb ; and part of the 
shoulder of a red-ware vase with possible traces of painted decora- 
tion in a darker shade (no. 48), recalling the lozenges of the 
Eastbourne example (Journal, ii, 356, fig. 1). The scarcity of 


Fic. 15. Bone comb, Park Brow (2). 











Fic. 16, Loom-weight, Park Brow (3). 


decoration is a feature of the site, in striking contrast to All 
Cannings Cross near Devizes, which has produced a number of 
novel designs dating about the fifth century B.c. . Comparison 
with Mrs. Cunnington’s series shows a certain similarity in profile 
for the red ware, but the Wiltshire specimens most like the 
majority from Park Brow have an omphahs base quite distinct 
from those here figured, and more in accordance with group B 
from Hengistbury, Hants. On the other hand the hard-baked 
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rough ware (of large size) resembles in form and quality several 
from All Cannings Cross (see above, figs. 11-13); and it may be 
that this was indigenous ware, the fine red bowls being of foreign 
origin even if made in this country. An imperfect analogy is the 
imported Samian ware contemporary with home-products of the 
Roman period. 

The discovery of a bone comb (fig. 15) on a site which has also 
produced loom-weights and spindle-whorls is in harmony with the 
widely accepted theory that such combs were used for pressing 
down the weft-threads on the loom. This is the view taken by 
Messrs. Bulleid andGreyin the first volume on Glastonbury, p. 269 ; 
but there is a damaging criticism by Mr. Ling Roth, of Bankfield 
Museum, Halifax, in Journ. R. Anthrop. Inst., vol. xlviii, pp. 124- 
135, and the Park Brow specimen may be the earliest known, those 


Vp. 


Fic. 17. Spindle-whorl, Fic. 18. Spindle-whorl, 
Park Brow (+). Park Brow (4). 


from All Cannings Cross having already taken the type back as far 
as the fourth or fifth century B.c. The triangular loom-weight 
(fig. 16) with perforations through the angles has also been 
discussed and illustrated (Glastonbury, ii, 568-579), and to the list 
given may be added specimens in Berne and Namur Museums. 
Their distribution in Europe might give a clue to the kinship 
and movements of certain Celtic tribes ; and there are probably 
nearer sites than Troy for a type of spindle-whorl with deep body 
and hollowed upper face (fig. 17). Another specimen (fig. 18) is 
also unusual in Britain. More important perhaps is the cremated 
burial, which agrees with the Late Bronze Age practice and was 
characteristic of the La Téne period in south-east England ; but 
‘the cinerary urns of that area are quite different in form and 
colour from the Park Brow specimen, which, though perhaps of 
Continental origin, fills a gap and suggests that cremation went 
on interruptedly in that area from about 1000 B.c. to 250 a.D., 
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though abroad (except in Germany) there was a marked tendency 
towards inhumation in the late Hallstatt period. 

It is easier to find contrasts than parallels, and pending further 
research it will suffice to put these new discoveries on record ; but 
an attempt must be made to give an approximate date to this 
settlement on the Downs, and reference is inevitable to the Conti- 
nenta] Hallstatt series now dated by general agreement. In style 
the red-ware bowls of Park Brow are more like the Gundlingen 
(eighth century) type of Schumacher than his Salem-Koberstadt 
(seventh century) type ;* but the dates do not necessarily apply to 
Britain, especially as the Eastbourne ware with painted decoration 
is more like seventh-century products of south-west Germany. 
What is generally known as Late Bronze Age ware (even if that 
was contemporary with the early Hallstatt period abroad) is quite 
distinct from the fine red ware which is a new departure in Britain 
and recalls the marked profiles and skilful potting of wares on the 
upper Rhine. Associated objects at Park Brow are few and metal 
exceedingly scarce ; and if it be argued that the weaving-comb, 
whorls, and loom-weights are represented at Glastonbury and 
other places occupied late in the period of La Téne, it must be 
remembered that the pottery of those sites is well known and 
totally unlike the newly discovered red ware of Sussex. For this 
a date must therefore be found between the seventh and second 
centuries B.c., and the All Cannings series brings us perhaps to 
closer quarters, as the hard and rough brown ware occurs on both 
sites in much the same forms. It may be that the omphahs base 
of Hengistbury (Report, p. 37, pl. xvi1) and All Cannings Cross 
represents another tradition or another avenue of approach, but 
on the Sussex side the evidence is in favour of a date between the 
Eastbourne and All Cannings series ; and if discoveries continue 
at the present rate it will soon be possible to decide whether the 
Hallstatt red ware dates in Britain from the seventh or sixth 
century B.c., there being already several brooches of both centuries 
that are reputed to come from our soil. A few bronzes from 
Park Brow might easily settle the question, and those who have 
seen Mr. Garnet Wolseley’s discoveries and restorations will wish 
him all success in the work which he has every intention of 
continuing. R. A. S. 


* Dr. Karl Schumacher, Siedelungs- und Kulturgeschichte der Rheinlande, vol. i 
(Mainz, 1921), pp. 91, 97, 101. His Giindlingen plate is from Lindenschmit’s 
Alterthiimer, v, pl. 55. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. BUSHE-FOXx said a good deal was known about the Bronze 
Age and the Early Iron Age after 100 B,C., but the centuries between 
were almost a blank in Britain. The present collection of pottery was 
likely to throw light on the opening phases of the Iron Age, and 
similar discoveries were rapidly multiplying. The only inland sites 
seemed to be in Wiltshire; but on or near the coast were Eastbourne, 
Broadstairs, the Fens, Peterborough, and Scarborough. Invaders 
would have penetrated inland, but the distribution of finds suggested 
the arrival of stray immigrants. The pottery was called Hallstatt, 
and no doubt belonged to that period ; but at present it was difficult 
to find any connexion between the different wares or to suggest a 
common origin abroad. He hoped that the Park Brow and other 
excavations would be prosecuted with vigour and supported by the 
Fellows, with a view to filling a considerable gap in the prehistory of 
the country. 


The PRESIDENT expressed the thanks of the meeting for an 
interesting and suggestive paper, based on a remarkable exhibit of 
pottery, which did credit to Mr. Wolseley’s manipulative skill, and 
was an ample reward for his labours on the Downs. 





Notes on the Shrine of St. Swithun formerly in 
Winchester Cathedral 


By J. D. Le Courrur and D. H. M. Carrer 


[Read 21st February 1924] 


Tue Shrine of St. Swithun was, next to that of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, perhaps the most famous and important in the south 
of England. Indeed, many of the pilgrims going to Canterbury 
broke their journey at Winchester in order to pay their vows at 
this shrine, and to rest their weary limbs for a day or two in the 
Guest House of St. Swithun’s monastery. 

It is therefore all the more surprising that no description of the 
shrine itself should have been preserved. It is possible, of course, 
that some record was taken, or even a drawing made, only to be 
destroyed, either during the confusion caused by the suppression 
of the monastery in 1538, or in the sack of the Cathedral library 
by the parliamentary forces in 1642 and yet again in 1645. 
What is certain, however, is that none of the many writers and 
historians, whether medieval or modern, who have dealt with the 
history of Winchester, or with its many antiquities, has been able 
to produce any picture or description of the once famous shrine 
of St. Swithun; nor does any one seem seriously to have 
entertained the idea that some pieces of the structure itself might 
have survived. 

In the spring of 1921 the feretory behind the high altar of 
Winchester Cathedral was cleared of a mass of architectural and 
other fragments accumulated there. The more interesting pieces 
were re-arranged in the north transept ; thé rest, including the 
original 14th-century statue of St. Swithun, from the gable of the 
west front, being relegated to the crypt. The greater portion 
of the remains now in the north transept consist of heads and 
other bits of statuary which perhaps bear witness to the iconoclasm 
of Robert Horne, bishop of Winchester from 1560 to 1579. 
During the 19 years of his episcopate he caused every statue in 
the cathedral to be cast out of its niche, and also destroyed much 
of the rich painted glass which had decked the windows. 

But, in addition to these remnants, there are several pieces of 
carved Purbeck marble, of a somewhat unusual character, which 
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Fic. 4. Piece of panelled lower tier 
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call for much closer attention than they have yet received from 
antiquaries." These pieces are : 

1. A piece of 13th-century arcading, 2 ft. 6 in. long, and 14 in. 
high, containing one complete bay or arch together with considerable 
portions of the adjoining bays (fig. 1). The complete bay measures 
17; in. in length. It consists of a semicircular arch with recessed 
orders, those in the middle being cusped in cinquefoil, and the 
topmost cusp being about twice the width of the side cusps. The 
spandrels are filled with conventional foliage, and at their lower 
point is a spray of similar leaves and fruit rising from the capital 
below. The outer orders are supported on stiff leaf capitals, of 
which the upper diameter is 33 in. and the lower 28 in., the columns 


Fic. 2. Capital of a corner shaft. Fic. 3. Fragment of capital. 


beneath being 12 in. across. The inner arch runs straight down 
without being stopped by the capital, and the columns are half 
engaged. This fine piece has, at some time or other, been broken 
in two, the fracture occurring near the apex of the complete bay. 

2. The capital of a corner shaft, quarter engaged and quatrefoil 
in plan (its diameter being g in.), with a quatrefoil-shaped 
depression to receive the shaft (fig. 2). 

3. A fragment of a similar capital (fig. 3). 

4. A large piece of Purbeck marble in a very crumbling and 
weathered condition, which was found in the crypt (fig. 4). This 
piece measures 17% in. square and 42 in. thick. It is ornamented 
on one side by a slightly sunk sexfoil within a circle, and with 


‘ At the time of writing (December 1923) these fragments are being carefully 
preserved in the feretory by the special instructions of the Dean, the Very Rev. 
Dr. W. H. Hutton. — 


VOL. IV Cc 
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moulded spandrels at the corners. In length this piece agrees 
exactly with the one complete bay of the above-mentioned arcading, 

5. An irregularly-shaped piece of stone : its greatest height and 
width 8 in., its thickness 3 in. On one side (fig. 5) it is carved 
with a cowled tonsured head in high relief, this carving measuring 
6 in. high by 5 in. across. On the reverse (fig. 6) are some remains 
of a similar head, completely defaced and cut almost level with the 
stone, its condition suggesting a failure by the carver, followed by 
a second and more successful attempt on the other side. 

6. Five pieces of deeply-moulded cable-shaft, each of four strands 
so arranged that a section shows a quatrefoil (fig. 7). All these 
pieces fit exactly into the depression of that shape in piece no. 2 
fig. 8). 

“4 ero pieces (figs. 9 and 10) of cable-shaft, of equal thickness 
(5 in.) to the others, but of three strands only, and with angular 
projections in the hollows of the strands. 

It should be added that all these pieces are now in a very 
crumbling and brittle condition ; also that they have completely 
lost all traces of polish. 

The question may now be asked, to what monument or structure 
did these pieces originally belong? They evidently agree closely 
in date and in style, one with another, and it is surely more than 
a mere chance coincidence that the span of the one complete bay 
of arcading should agree so exactly in length with that of the piece 
of panelled work. In date these pieces would appear to be not 
much later than the middle of the 13th century, by which time 
the treatment of foliage in English architectural sculpture had 
begun to change from conventional to naturalistic. 

But what was the monument or structure of which these pieces 
formed a part? Is it too much to suggest that they represent all 
that remains of the stonework base of St. Swithun’s shrine ?" 

In order to answer this question, it is necessary first to explain 
briefly the architectural composition of a shrine-base, several of 
which still remain in this country, notably that of the Confessor 
at Westminster Abbey ; those of St. Alban and St. Amphibalus, 
which are both in St. Albans Cathedral ; those of St. Etheldreda at 
Ely ; of St. Werburg at Chester ; of St. Frideswide at Oxford ; of 
St. Thomas of Cantelupe at Hereford. 

As these examples clearly show, a shrine-base was an elaborate 
erection, constructed of stone—Purbeck marble being a favourite 


* As far as the twisted columns are concerned, it is only fair to say that this 
suggestion was first made, in the spring of 1922, by our friend Mr. Arthur Llewellyn 
Smith, then a Winchester scholar, but it was impossible to carry out further researches 
at that time. 
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material—and consisting of at least two tiers. The lowest tier 
was usually fitted with one or more apertures. Thus at St. Albans 
the lower tier of the shrine-base of that saint contains on its north 
side two diamond-shaped openings, one of which extends right 
through to the south side. Therein sick or diseased pilgrims 
could insert their legs or arms, or even their heads. The shrine 
of St. William of York, formerly in York Minster, seems closely 
to have resembled that of St. Alban in type. It is illustrated 
several times in the famous St. William window at York Minster 
—given by the Roos family, probably in memory of John and 
William Roos, who were killed in action at the battle of Beaugé on 
2oand March 1421." One panel shows a number of pilgrims 
crowding round the shrine, whilst a second depicts a cripple kneeling 
at the shrine and placing his hands thereon. 

Or if the shrine-base were of the type of St. Edward the 
Confessor’s at Westminster Abbey, or like that of St. Thomas 
the Martyr formerly in Canterbury Cathedral, and that of St. 
Cuthbert once in Durham Cathedral, then it would contain a series 
of niches wherein sick and ailing folk could kneel or crouch in 
order to receive the healing virtue which radiated from the saintly 
relics in the coffer above, and which was thought to permeate the 
entire structure. The Confessor’s shrine is fitted with seven such 
niches, three on either side, and one at the east end, each of them 
large enough to accommodate one person ; whilst we learn from the 
Rites of Durham’ that the shrine of St. Cuthbert, ‘which was 
exalted with curious workmanshipp of fine and costly (green) 
marble all-limned and guilted with gold’, was fitted with ‘ foure 
seates or places conuenient under the shrine for the pilgrims or 
laymen (lame or sick men), sittinge on their knees, to leane and 
rest on in time of theire deuout offeringes .. .” 

This base (or lowest tier) was surmounted by a second tier, 
usually of open arcading, sometimes surmounted in turn by 
acornice. ‘This second stage supported the flat top or platform 
on which was placed the chest (or ‘feretory’, as it was properly 
called) actually containing the saint’s bones. 

With this general description to guide us, let us now see what 
these fragments of Purbeck marble represent. The large piece of 
stonework (no. 4), 17% in. square, enriched on one side with 
a sunken sexfoil within a circle, is thus at once revealed as a part 


' See The Ancient Painted Glass Windows in the Minster and Churches of the City 
of York, by George Benson, A.R.I.B.A. (Transactions of Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society, 1914, p. 105). 

? See The Rites of Durham, edited by the Rev. Canon J. T. Fowler (Publications 
of the Surtees Society, cvii, 4). 

cc2 
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of the bottom tier. No doubt it had a moulded plinth below the 
row of square panels, while immediately above them was perhaps 
a frieze of heads of which the piece no. 5 is now the only 
survivor. This bottom tier would support a flat top, as at St, 
Albans and also at St. Werburg’s, Chester, whereon the offerings 
of the pilgrims may have been laid. That this really was the 
practice at some places we know from a miracle recorded as happen- 
ing at the shrine of St. Edmund at Bury St. Edmunds.’ A certain 
woman often visited that shrine under the mask of devotion, not 
with the design of giving, but of stealing. It was discovered that, 
whilst she bowed in apparent veneration to kiss the shrine, she 
licked up the money and carried it away in her mouth. This 
deceit was discovered by a miracle, for it came to pass that one 
day, whilst she was thus stealing, her tongue and lips adhered to 
the stone, forcing her to remain in that attitude during the greater 
part of one whole day. 

The second or upper tier of St. Swithun’s shrine-base obviously 
consisted of open arcading, of which the large fragment no. 1, now 
broken into two pieces, forms the only remnant. It would once 
have rested upon columns which, by applying the rules of 
architectural proportion, we may venture to say were about 1 ft. 
6 in. in height. This, added to the 123 in. of the arcading itself, 
gives a total ascertained height of 2 ft. 6% in. for the second tier. 
Above, again, was almost certainly a cornice, as at St. Albans, 
surmounted by a second flat platform, so that, if 2 ft. 6 in. be 
taken as the minimum height of the bottom tier, it is evident 
that, all in all, this stone base was close upon 6 ft. in height. 

The perfect capital (fig. 2), also of the same date, material, and 
workmanship, is the next piece to be considered. As already 
noted, the lower part is quatrefoil in plan, and, as already remarked, 
each of the five pieces of four-strand cable-shaft (figs. 7 and 8) fit 
exactly into the depression marked out in it for the reception of 
a shaft. The most likely place for these cable-shafts would be at 
each corner of the shrine-base Furthermore, regard being had to 
their thickness, it is probable that the shafts reached to the top of 
the second tier, being attached to the structure only at their capitals 
and bases. This arrangement may be paralleled to a certain 
degree at the Confessor’s shrine at Westminster. There each 
corner of the lofty bottom tier, with its overhanging cornice, was 
originally ornamented by a twisted column, also only attached to 
the structure at capital and at base. 

The other two pieces of cable-shaft (figs. 9 and 10), though they 
differ in design (being of three strands only, grouped about 

* The story is told in Mr. J. C. Wall’s book, Shrines of British Saints. 
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a triangular centre), are yet of the same thickness as the pieces of 
four-strand shaft just mentioned, and may have formed portions 
of isolated columns set on either side of the shrine-base to serve 
as candlesticks, an arrangement paralleled at St. Albans and 
formerly at Westminster. At St. Albans there were six such 
isolated shafts, three on either side, of Purbeck marble ; and we 
are told that at Westminster, about the year 1289, three marble 
columns, costing 46s. 8¢., were made and placed around the 
shrine of Edward the Confessor. These may have been isolated 
in the manner of those at St. Albans, and may have supported 
lights.” 

It would seem therefore that Saint Swithun’s shrine-base, when 
complete, would have somewhat resembled the structures of 
St. Alban and of St. William of York, although less ornate in 
detail. Fig. 11 is an attempt to reconstruct it. 

The fragments remaining are, unfortunately, far too scanty for 
us to form any opinion as to the actual size of the whole structure, 
beyond the somewhat tentative suggestion, based upon the 
measurements of some of these fragments, that it was at least 6 ft. 
high. It is reasonable to think that it was composed of at least 
four bays of arcading, each 1 ft. 53 in. across, and of two bays of 
the like dimensions at either end; and that would give a total 
length of close upon 6 ft., and a width of practically 3 ft. for the 
other dimensions of the shrine base when complete. 

It is important to compare these estimated measurements with 
the known dimensions of some of the greater shrine-bases still 
remaining in this country. That of the Confessor, the most 
famous of all, is perhaps an exception to the general rule, for it 
was constructed by Italian designers and craftsmen at the cost of 
a king (Henry III), who spared no expense to make it the most 
ornate and sumptuous work of its kind in England. Of this once 
glorious structure only the lower tier still remains. It measures 
g ft. in height, 11 ft. 6 in. in length, by 6 ft. 9 in. in width. The 
rest of the base is a poor reconstruction by the last abbot, John 
Feckenham, made during the brief Marian revival. 

But of the other greater shrine-bases still available for purposes 
of comparison, that of St. Alban (as reconstructed in 1872 from 
some 2,000 fragments*) measures 8 ft. 7 in. long, by 3 ft. 2 in. 
wide, and 8 ft. high. Another shrine-base in St. Albans Cathedral, 
that of St. Amphibalus, measures 7 ft. 7 in. high, by 4 ft. wide 
and 6 ft. long, whilst that of St. Frideswide at Christ Church, 


‘ Lethaby’s Westminster Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen, p. 322, in notis. 
* This reconstruction was carried out by the late Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., 
assisted by the then Clerk of the Works of St. Albans, Mr. Chapple. 
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Oxford, also a partial reconstruction, measures 6 ft. 9 in. in length, 
by 3 ft. 4 in. in width, and 6 ft. 2 in. in height." 

In the absence of documentary evidence, it is impossible to say 
definitely when the new stonework of St. Swithun’s shrine was 
erected, but, as has been said already, the conventional treatment 
of the foliage in the spandrels would suggest as the date of its 
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Based on a sketch by Mr. D. H. M. Carter. 


Fic. 11. Theoretical reconstruction of St. Swithun’s shrine. 


erection a period round about the year 1250. It is therefore of 
interest here to mention that in the year 1241 (so we are told 
by the monk who wrote Annales Ecclesie Weintoniensis*) St. 


* We are indebted to our friend Mr. J, Nowell L. Myres, of New College, 
Oxford, for supplying us with the measurements of St. Frideswide’s shrine. 

2 Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, i, 307. ‘Anno mccx.t feretrum S. Swithuni fractum 
est flabello de turri cadente. Reliquie eiusdem Sancti ostense sunt xvi Cal. Junii.’ 
‘ Anno mccxtvi.... Item v Cal. Junii, sc. die Ascensionis, cecidit flabellum de 
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Swithun’s shrine was fractured by a flabellum, whatever that 
unlucky contraption may have been, which fell down from a tower 
or turret (not now to be identified with any great certainty). The 
monk adds that the relics of the saint were exhibited that year on 
the 17th May, meaning thereby (so it may be supposed) that 
the shrine had been temporarily withdrawn from public view, 
while the damage done by the flabellum was being made good. It 
would, however, be rash to conclude or conjecture that this was 
the occasion on which the new shrine-base we are here concerned 
with was designed and constructed. 

On the top of the upper platform of the shrine-base rested the 
feretory or chest actually containing the bones or reputed bones 
of St. Swithun. This feretory or chest had been given by King 
Edgar in the year 971, when (109 years after the saint’s death 
and burial ") his bones were dug up, in order to be enshrined in 
Bishop Ethelwold’s new cathedral, the cathedral which was 
demolished rather more than a century later by Bishop Walkelin, 
the founder of Winchester Cathedral as we now know it. In spite 
of the damage which it suffered in 1241, King Edgar’s feretory 
seems to have been retained until the end. In the inventory of 
their treasures which Prior Basing and his monks drew up in 
1538, it is described as ‘plated silver and gold, and garnished 
with stones’. Thomas Cromwell’s Commissioners, however, 
reported later that ‘there was no gold, nor ring, nor true stone in 
it, but all great counterfeits’. They estimated the silver as worth 
2,000 marks. We have no picture of King Edgar’s feretory, but 
it is not unreasonable to imagine that in general appearance it 
resembled those formerly in Canterbury Cathedral and in the great 
Benedictine Monastery of Bury St. Edmunds, and was an oblong 
chest with a gabled roof, elaborately worked and chased, and fitted 
at each side with rings to enable it to be borne on men’s shoulders 
by means of poles when occasion arose for a great procession. 

The position which St. Swithun’s shrine occupied in Bishop 


turri S. Swithuni, quando classicum vespertinum pulsabatur, & fere contrivit 
J. Monachum.” Whatever may be the meaning of the word in these passages, 
‘flabellum’ is usually synonymous with ‘ muscarium’, a fly-flap used at the altar and 
carried, like a fan, in processions. It was often a large, heavy, richly-wrought 
article, too good for its original purpose. See Du Cange, Glossarium, iti (1884), 
515; v (1885), 555. But it appears there that the word was occasionally used of 
other articles, such as the bellows of an organ. 

‘ ¢Jam vero valefacturus cadaver suum extra ecclesiam precipit tumulari, ubi 
postea constructa est modica capella que adhuc cernitur ad Boreale ostium navis 
ecclesiz.’ Historia Major Wintoniensis (Wharton, i, 203). 

® Strype’s Memorials of Cranmer, App. no. xvi (edition of 1840, Oxford, ii, 709) ; 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, i (1817), 202; Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 13, pt. ii, 


NO. 402. 
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Walkelin’s cathedral at the outset is not known. But in its latter 
days it no doubt stood in the spacious early English retro-quire 
which Bishop Godfrey Lucy built and completed in or about 
the year 1202. Indeed, it may well be that this retro-quire was 
built by him for the special purpose of its receiving the shrine, 
and in order to accommodate the increasing crowds of pilgrims 
who were then coming from all parts of the country to pay their 
devotions to St. Swithun’s relics, 

In the inventory of 1538 the shrine is included amongst the 
objects which were ‘ Abroad in the Church’, and it is mentioned 


as being ‘behind the high Altar’, Milner, in his History of 


Winchester (2nd edition, 1809, vol. ii, p. 58), took these words 
‘behind the high Altar’ to mean that the shrine (when not being 
exhibited on the altar) was kept in the enclosure which is now 
called ‘the feretory’, but which was apparently not known by 
that name when Milner wrote his book. This ‘feretory’ is 
immediately behind Bishop Fox’s great altar screen, and is flanked 
by Gardiner’s chantry on its north side and by Fox’s chantry on 
its south. Its back wall separates it from the retro-quire. Milner’s 
‘views, however, may be disregarded in favour of those of Dean 
Kitchin (Introduction to Obedientiary Rolls of St. Swithun’s Cathedral, 
p- 44), whose well-considered opinion was that the shrine stood 
in the retro-quire, and was so placed there that it eventually 
occupied the middle position between Beaufort’s Chantry and 
Waynflete’s. The space between these two Chantries measures 
20 ft., and there, practically where St. Swithun’s shrine formerly 
stood, now stands the tomb of Sir Arnold Gaveston, brought thither 
from some other part of the cathedral early in the rgth century. 
The shrine of St. Swithun is mentioned several times in the 
few surviving Obedientiary Rolls of the Priory, particularly in 
that of Walter Frost, Custos Operum for the year 1532-3. This 
roll records sundry repairs to that part of the building in 
which the shrine was situated, especially to the stone-ribbed 
vaulting above it, which needed the services of a mason using 
blocks of chalk, plaster of Paris, and yellow-ochre. It also records 
that the tomb of an unnamed bishop which stood in front of the 
shrine was shifted in that year to another spot.’ This roll 


* € In solutis pro uno dolio iii quarteriis mzremii emptis pro factura unius scaffolde 
facti pro reparatione vaulte ultra scrinium Sancti Swithuni... viis. viid.... Johanni 
Tyby operario fodienti duodecim dolia calcis apud montem Sancti Egidii . . . iiis. xjd, 

Pro xx cwt. de plaster de Parrys emptis apud Hamptone pro vaulta iiis. iiiid, 
Pro xxx lb. de le yolowe oker emptis pro predicta vaulta vs.... Pro factura 
scaffolde ultra scrinium Sancti Swithuni ac removendo tumbam unius episcopi ante 
scrinium et pro fixura ejusdem tumbe iterum xs.’ Obedientiary Rolls of St. Swithun’s 
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furnishes cogent evidence that the shrine then stood in the retro- 
quire, and not in the so-called feretory which lies beneath Fox's 
wooden ceiling for quire and sanctuary. A wooden ceiling does 
not require blocks of chalk, plaster of Paris, and yellow-ochre for 
its reparation. 

At three o'clock in the morning of Saturday, the 21st day of 
September 1538, Thomas Cromwell’s Commissioners, Pollard, 
Wriothesley, and Williams, demolished St. Swithun’s shrine in 
the presence of a goodly company which included the Mayor ot 
Winchester and eight or nine of his brethren. Prior Basing 
(afterwards Dean Kingsmill) and the monks were reported as 
‘comformable’.’ In those days man had not yet invented that 
handy machine, which one sometimes sees working even in our 
public streets, whereby stones are rapidly ground to powder to go 
towards the making of concrete. For want of a machine of that 
sort the commissioners apparently suffered a few fragments of the 
shrine to escape utter destruction. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. H. F. WESTLAKE questioned the association of the carved 
heads with the shrine; and was reminded, by the cabled shafts, of 
St. Edward’s shrine at Westminster. The general reconstruction was 
on reasonable lines, and ingenuity had been required to fit together 
such scanty details as a basis for what he thought an acceptable 
theory. 


The DIRECTOR agreed that a good case had been made out for 
considering the fragments described to have been part of a shrine, and 
our knowledge of English shrines was so far increased. Though 
examples were rare, there was generally little doubt as to the base of 
such structures: the earliest was at Salisbury, next came the base of 
St. Margaret’s shrine at Dunfermline. Nor would the extraordinary 
carving at Peterborough, known as Hedda’s tomb, be forgotten. 
Gunton, in his History of Peterborough, mentioned that holes had been 
made in it so that visitors could thrust their hands inside and say they 
had been to Peterborough. It was usual for shrines to have recesses, 
so that devotees could come as close as possible to the saint’s body. 
St. Peter’s tomb at Rome was in a vault below the floor level, but 
handkerchiefs were let down through the floor and drawn up sanctified. 
The idea developed, and the saint was often raised on high, but still 
within reach of pilgrims. It was doubtful whether the slab with the 
two heads could have been connected with St. Swithun’s shrine. Only 
one could be seen in such a position, and yet both were finished and 


(Hampshire Record Society), pp. 217-19. ‘Ultra scrinium’ means ‘over the 
shrine’, not ‘ beyond it’. 


* Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 13, pt. ii, no. 401. 
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equally good. If placed on a screen both sides might have been 
rendered visible, but another explanation must be sought. 


Mr. CLAPHAM had, on seeing the details, referred the arcading to 
the middle of the thirteenth century, but thought the capitals later, 
If all belonged to the shrine, he was inclined to date its erection about 


1275. 


The CHAIRMAN (Lord Crawford) recorded the Society’s obligation 
to Mr. Le Couteur and his colleague for an interesting experiment in 
reconstruction. He shared the doubts already expressed as to the 
inclusion of the slab with the two heads in relief. The arcading was 
delicate, in the best style of the thirteenth century, but the tonsured 
head had not the vigour of that period, and did not seem to fit into 
the scheme. A series of heads in low relief, as the principal element 
of decoration, would have been weak and unimaginative. It would be 
surprising if the great shrine, which roughly conformed to the size of 
a coffin, were surmounted by small caskets or feretories ; and he did 
not think that the shrine shown in the Cotton MS. had had its home 
on the top of a solid base. It would be interesting to know how the 
fiabellum got into the tower from which it was reported to have 
fallen. 


Mr. CHITTY (who had been deputed to read the paper) replied that 
it would gratify Mr. Le Couteur and Mr. Carter to hear that their 
paper had had a good reception, and he regretted that neither could 
be present. One meaning of flade/lum given in the dictionary was 
‘wind-vane’, which might have fallen through the roof; but, on the 
other hand, flabellum meant a ‘ fly-flap’, which was used at the altar 
in hot weather ; and in the present context the word might have been 
used for a window-shutter or trap-door. He thought that when 
Walkelin built his new monastery, the feretory was carried round 
in procession, but there was no evidence to show whether it was 
moved only on special occasions, or if a number of persons were 
employed to convey it to its new home. He himself had entertained 
doubts as to the two relief heads, but it seemed only proper to 
include all the Purbeck fragments. 





A Fug of the Anglo-Saxon Period 
By Cyrit Fox, Pu.D., F.S.A. 


Our Fellow Mr. E. T. Leeds, in his account of the Asthall 
barrow in Oxfordshire (Antiquaries Journal, iv, 122), records the 
occurrence of a vase of wheelmade ware decorated with an angular 
pattern impressed with a roller stamp. This is dated by the 
associated bronzes, which are of seventh-century type. 

It is possible that rouletted or roller-stamp decoration was 
commonly employed on the domestic pottery of the period. 
I have seen fragments of pots thus ornamented, from a site near 
Cambridge, which on other grounds I am inclined to regard as 
Anglo-Saxon ; but the only tolerably complete example known to 
me of a vessel made for household use decorated in this manner 
is the jug here figured. 

This jug was almost certainly found in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Ely. It has recently been reconstructed in the Museum 
of Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge, from fragments 
included in the Cole Ambrose collection, and 1 am permitted by 
the Curator, our Fellow Mr. L. C. G. Clarke, to publish it. The 
jug is unglazed, wheelmade, 11-5 inches in height, of hard, well- 
baked, grey ware, gritty to touch, full of pounded flint. It has 
a‘sagging’ base. The surface shows a wide range of low colour 
tones, from pink to grey. The maker was a skilled craftsman ; 
the thickness of the walls is uniform in the body of the vessel, and 
isless than 0-2 inch. The lip is pinched, the rim and handle 
well-formed (see sections, fig. 2, a and B). The latter shows 
indentations on either side, and its junction with the body is 
marked by thumb impressions. 

There are seventeen parallel bands of ornament, 0-3 inch wide, 
extending from the rim to within 3 in. of the base, impressed 
with a roller stamp. This ornament consists of a (repeating) 
pattern of triangles and rhomboids, very irregular and crude, made 
apparently by scoring the surface of a small cylinder with diagonals, 
the figures thus formed being occasionally subdivided (fig. 2, c). 
The stamp was but lightly applied, and only on the neck can the 
pattern be clearly made out. 

Decoration, similar in character and technique, is met with on 
certain Jutish and Frankish vessels of the Pagan period, as well 
as on the Asthall vase. The form of our vessel, moreover, has 
parallels in this period: handled jugs occur in the Frankish 
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cg ; one such, with roller-stamp decoration, is figured on 
plate xxv (no. 11) of Baudot’s Mémoire sur les Sépultures des 
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of provincial-Roman origin. A seventh-century date then for the 
Ely jug is by no means improbable. On the other hand, its sagging 
base, indented handle, and squat body are characteristically 
‘medieval’. Certain local finds now under investigation render 
it probable that much of the unglazed pottery found in East 
Anglia which we call medieval is in reality pre-Conquest *; and 
the convex base in particular may well date back to the late fifth 
century. A pot of medieval type with such a base was found in 
situ on its hearth in a cooking trench by the Rev. F. G. Walker 
in 1908 at Barton, Cambs. ; the contents of the stratified deposits 
overlying it suggest for it, in my opinion, a date approximately 
that of the beginning of the Anglo-Saxon settlement in this area 
(see Proc. Camb. Antiq. Sot. xii, 309). 


' The late Professor T. McK. Hughes first brought forward evidence in favour 
of this view, in 1892. See Proc. Camb, Antiq. Soc. viii, 43 ff. 


NVotes on some English Alabaster Carvings 


By W. L. Hirpsureu, F.S.A. 


Tue following notes consist of brief accounts of, and comments 
upon, some examples of English alabaster work, most of which 
have been exhibited before the Society at different times and are 
at present (1924) on loan at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. 

Figs. 1-4. Four figures, in high relief and with flat backs, 
from a set representing the Twelve Apostles. Heights, 22 in. 
to 223 in. ; widths, 64 in. to 63 in. Each Apostle holds in the 
right hand an emblem, and in the left a scroll which formerly bore, 
presumably, the words of the Apostles’ Creed attributed to him. 
Most of their original painted decoration has disappeared. The 
figures are larger than those of the complete set * recently presented 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum by the National Art-Collec- 
tions Fund, and differ somewhat from them in style and treat- 
ment. One difference is that the present four are without nimbi 
or other backgrounds for their heads. Each figure has, scratched 
roughly on its back, a series of long lines intended, evidently, to 
show what should be its position in the complete set. In order, 
they correspond to the order of the South Kensington set, except 
that St. James the Less is here marked twelfth, instead of sixth 
as he presumably should be. As he is never given the twelfth 
place in other sets, so far as I know, his present marking suggests 
that these Apostles were intended to be arranged in two lines of 
six each, and that through some error St. James the Less was 
marked for sixth place in the lower line instead of for sixth in the 
upper. The four were obtained in France, without record of their 
history, but they are so like six Apostles forming part of a Passion 
reredos at Saint-Avit-les-Guespiéres (Sarthe) that—to judge by the 
pictures given by Count Paul Biver *—I believe that they were 
made to form part of the same set. Iam supported in this by 
the facts that the present four are not represented in that set,’ and 
their style, including a number of minor characteristics, is the 


* Cf. R. P. Bedford, ‘An English Set of the Twelve Apostles in Alabaster’, 
in Burlington Mag., xlii (1923), 130 seqq. 

2 In ‘Some Examples of English Alabaster Tables in France’, in Archaeol. 
Journ., \xvii (1910), pls. v, vi. Reproduced in Trans. Hist. Soc., Lancs. and Ches., 
1920, Opposite p. 55. 

3 The six of that set are SS. James the Greater, Matthew, John, Matthias, 
‘Thomas, and Simon; cf. Bedford, op. cit., 133. 
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I. St. Philip 2. St. James the less 3. St. Bartholomew 4. St. Jude 
5. St. Andrew 6. St. James the greater 7. St. Barbara 8. St. Barbara 
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same. When, or how, the set was broken up I do not know, but 
a French name lightly scratched on the backs of two of our group, 
together with the dates 1734 and 1736, seems to indicate that in 
the eighteenth century the set had already been dispersed. 

St. Philip, who holds three loaves of polygonal section, retains 
on his garments traces of a painted design, and of a border, 
recalling those of the South Kensington set ; and, although it is 
unusual, he is (as in that set) shown beardless.‘ Three loaves, or 
loaves in a basket, alluding to his part* in the miracle of the 
Loaves and the Fishes, are one of Philip’s usual emblems. The 
image is marked on the back with seven lines. 

St. James the Less is shown, as in the South Kensington set, 
with the fuller’s club* as his emblem. It is marked with twelve 
lines. 

St. Bartholomew is shown with his flaying-knife (the blade now 
broken off) and his own skin hanging from his right arm as 
emblems. Other examples of this gruesome representation— 
common enough in Continental art-—are not uncommon in 
English ; thus, an alabaster fragment (half of a table) at Oscott 
College, corresponding to the table of SS. James and John 
exhibited before the Society * has it ; and so has a statue on the 
bronze grate round the tomb of Henry VII at Westminster.’ It is 
marked with eight lines. 

The fourth figure, which holds an oar, represents—if we may 
take the South Kensington set as a criterion—St. Jude° rather 
than St. Simon. It is marked with eleven lines. 

Fig. 5. Image of St. Andrew, in flattish relief, with a flat 
back. It carries a considerable amount of colouring, but of that 
now visible the greater part is a thick coating laid upon traces of 
the paint originally applied. The figure looks as if it had been 
made for use as part of a retable, rather than for use by itself. 
Height, 14 in. 

Fig. 6. Image of St. James the Greater, in flattish relief, with 
a flat back. Height, 163 in. This image and the St. Barbara 
shown in fig. 7, clearly from the same object— presumably a retable 
of ordinary type—have had some small parts, broken away, restored 
in white plaster (see figures). The Apostle wears his usual pilgrim’s 
dress, with a wallet, and holds in one hand his pilgrim’s staff and 

" Cf. Bedford, op. cit., 134. ? John, vi, 5, 7. 

3 On this, see R. P. Bedford, St. James the Less: a study in Christian icono- 
graphy, London (Gryphon Club), 1911. 

* Ant. Journ., i (1921), 227 seq., 230 (with fig. 4). Cf. also Bedford, ‘ Twelve 
Apostles’, 134. 

> F. Bond, Dedications of English Churches, Oxford, 1914, 134, 136. 

° Cf. Bedford, op. cit., 133. 
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in the other a book. The turned-back hat-brim, on which there 
was probably formerly the scallop-shell commonly worn as a badge 
by the Compostella pilgrims, has been broken away. At the bottom 
of the robe are two whelk-shells, set vertically in line with each 
other and thus corresponding to the line of similar shells extending 
from top to bottom of the robes of the images of St. James in the 
South Kensington set, in the Saint-Avit-les-Guespiéres set, and in 
the possession of Dr. Philip Nelson. Whelk-shells are not ordinary 
emblems of St. James ; his proper emblem is the scallop-shell, 
Pecten Jacobeus. Spanish images, and pilgrims’ signs and souvenirs 
from the great shrine at Compostella show, so far as I am aware, 
the scallop-shell to the exclusion of the whelk.’ 

Fig. 7. Image of St. Barbara (cf. supra). Height, 16} in. The 
front of the upper part of her body seems at first sight to be 
uncovered (compare the St. Barbara figure in Proc. Soc. Ant, xxxii, 
121 seq.), but inspection shows that it 1s covered by a tight-fitting 
garment, the line of whose collar is visible. 

Fig. 8. Image of St. Barbara, in somewhat flattish relief, with 
a flat back. Height, 17} in. It retains traces of colouring. The 
Saint is crowned, and holds her tower in her left hand and her 
palm pressed against her body by her right arm. The tower is 
double, one portion of it gabled, the other rectangular with a 

spirelet, the lower sections of both portions being crenellated; 
on the latter portion appears the characteristic small round boss 
which is to be seen, also, on the tower in fig. 7." Curiously, this 
peculiar boss, almost always found on English alabaster images ot 
St. Barbara, seems to occur rarely, if at all, on her contemporary 
likenesses in glass or on wood. Towers with spires, whose 
lower sections are rectangular, appear in the St. Barbara 
shown in fig. 580 of Medieval Figure-Sculpture in England, and in 
the one on the Ze Deum panel at St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich.’ 
The circular tower of the St. Barbara figured in Proc. Soc. Ant., 
xxxii, 123, has a broken upper surface suggesting that it, also, 
had a spire. Deeply graven on the back of the present figure 
is the group of marks shown in fig. g a.‘ 


* For much concerning the medieval Spanish representations of St. James as 
a pilgrim, and the use of the pecten shells, see G. J. de Osma’s Azabaches com- 
postelanos, Madrid, 1916, 33-64, and especially 34, footnote 1. 

* Cf. Proc. Soc. Ant. xxxii, 121 seg., and Ant. Journ., iii, 25 seq. 

3 Cf. Nelson, ‘Some further Examples of English Medieval Alabaster Tables’, 
in Archaeol. Journ., \xxiv, 117, and pl. xi; Prior and Gardner, Medieval Figure- 
Sculpture in England, Cambridge, 1912, fig. 570 5. 

4 For the marks on the backs of some English alabasters, see E. Maclagan, 
Burlington Mag., xxxvi, 64 seg. Cf., also, ibid., 54; and Ant. Journ., i, 229, 
and ill, 26. 
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There may conveniently be noted here an image-panel of 
St. John Baptist, of a type similar to the panel at Douai* and 
evidently from a reredos, worthy of mention mainly because the 
mark shown in fig. 9 4 is cut on its back. 

Fig. 10. Image of our Lady of Pity, in almost full relief, with 
the back hollowed out. Height, 273.in.; width at base, 14 in. 
The carving is coarse in execution. The paint to be seen in the 
photograph has now been removed, since it was found to be 
modern. An earlier alabaster image of the same subject (made, 
presumably, about 1350), very similar in the attitudes (except 
that our Lord’s body has a much greater slope) and draping to 
the present one is at Breadsall, in Derbyshire* ; its execution 1s 
much better than that of the present image. 

Fig. 11. Table of the Entry of Christ into Jerusalem. Width 


at base, 11 in. So far as I have been able to ascertain, this table 


b 


Fic. 9. Marks on alabasters, 


is the only one recorded as depicting the Entry.* When we recall 
how large a proportion of the existing tables, whether in complete 
sets or singly, show the events of the Passion, it appears somewhat 
singular that alabaster representations of its first event occur so 
rarely. But not only is the subject of the present table unusual : 
so, too, is its general style, although it would seem to be clearly 
English ; and it has features somewhat uncommon in English 
alabasters in the sculptured details of the eyes and of the flesh 
about them‘ and of the cross on our Lord's nimbus. In by far 


* Shown in the Catalogue of the Society’s Exhibition of English Alabaster 
Work, fig. 3; and by Prior and Gardner, of. cit., fig. 561. 

* Figured by Prior and Gardner, of. cit., 359. Compare, also, a wooden image 
of about 1400, figured in ibid., p. 9 ; and, further, ibid., p. 59. 

3 TI have seen the fragment of another table showing Christ upon the ass in private 
hands in Southern France. Some examples of the occurrence of the scene otherwise 
in English sculpture are cited by Prior and Gardner, of. cit., 59. 

* A similar treatment may be seen on the fragment of a table shown in fig. 13, 
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the greater number of existing tables the eyes and the parts 
immediately about them are represented by painted details upon 
rounded protuberances from a slight hollow, and the nimbus-cross 
is generally painted upon a smooth surface. 

Our Lord, His right hand (now broken away) raised in 
blessing, and guiding the ass with His left, rides over a road 
strewn with branches where a youth (typifying the ‘very great 
multitude’ that ‘spread their garments in the way’’) extends 
a garment, and is followed by several disciples carrying books, 
and welcomed by men and women beside His path. In its 
general scheme the representation follows rather closely a tradi- 
tional rendering* of ancient standing, which differs from the 
present one mainly in the smaller numbers of the disciples and of 
the adoring onlookers. As a regular feature of this rendering is 
a small figure* in a tree ; it seems very probable that the present 


on the table of fig. 16, and—in the case of a statue—on the Virgin Mary of 
fig. 10. 

t Matt. xxi, 8. 

2 Cf. E. Baldwin Smith’s Early Christian Iconography, Princeton, 1918, 123 
seqq., for some examples ; Cabrol’s Dict. d’archéologie chrétienne, s.v. ‘Ane’, figs. 603, 
604, 605; Mrs. Jameson’s Hist. of our Lord, ii, s.v. ‘Entry into Jerusalem’; etc. 

> This figure may have originated as a representation of persons seeking the 
branches to cast in the way, or of boys who wished to see the Lord pass by ; in 
almost all the early examples the beardless little figure (or, sometimes, two figures, 
cf. Baldwin Smith, of. cit., fig. 118; G. Millet, Jconographie de ? Evangile, Paris, 
1916, figs. 244, 249) in the tree resembles a boy rather than a man. However, 
on one of the ivory panels from the sixth-century chair of Bishop Maximian there 
is a small bearded figure, with widespread arms, standing in a tree while Jesus 
passes by on an ass, indicating that certainly at the period that this panel (figured by 
A. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte italiana, i, Milan, 1901, fig. 302) was made the person 
in the tree was at least sometimes meant for Zacchaeus, who, ‘little of stature... 
climbed up into a sycomore tree’ (Luke, xix, 3, 4) when Jesus passed through 
Jericho. The medieval artist, who frequently combined in one scene two separate 
episodes, did so when he transported Zacchaeus to the ‘ Entry’ scene, for the tree 
episode is described as occurring before the ass was obtained for Jesus. In the 
English mystery-plays we find the same combination of Zacchaeus with the Entry 
into Jerusalem. In the York Skynners’ Play, ‘The entry into Jerusalem upon the 
ass’, we find, in Scene III, ‘ Bethphage, and on the road to Jerusalem’, Zacchaeus 
as a speaking character, ascending into a sycomore-tree and being addressed by Jesus 
(cf. Lucy Toulmin Smith’s York Plays, Oxford, 1885, pp. xxiii, 214; the book 
of these plays seems to have been written in the first quarter of the fifteenth century), 
In view of the much earlier depicting of Zacchaeus in representations of the ‘ Entry’, 
that play would—unless it had been inspired by some confused tradition—seem in 
the matter of Zacchaeus to have been influenced by art instead of having, as has 
been assumed correspondingly for certain other mysteries, itself influenced sculptural 
or painted representations of a particular detail (cf. E. Male, ‘ Le renouvellement de 
Yart par les “ Mystéres”’, in Gaz. des Beaux-Arts, vol. xxxi, 1904; ibid., ‘ Les 
rois mages et le drame liturgique ’, in idid., vol. iv, 1910, 261 segq.). ‘There is, con 
sequently, no reason to suppose that, in this case, this particular detail was—as might 
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table had such a figure in the tree to be seen in the centre, and 
possible that the two excrescences on the nearest part of the trunk 
are vestiges of shoes. There is a small detail of the present repre- 
sentation which I think has probably been due to the influence of 
the mystery-plays, namely, the branch in the foreground. John 
(xii, 13) says that the people ‘took branches of palm trees, and 
went forth to meet him’ ; and Matthew (xxi, 8) and Mark (xi, 8) 
say that they ‘cut down branches from the trees and strawed them 
inthe way’. Now, the English alabaster-men knew how to depict 
true palm-branches, for we often find images of Saints holding 
them. But the ‘palm’ of the mystery-plays was doubtless the 
‘palm’ used—in the northern absence of true palm—for the 
processions of Palm Sunday ; that is, some kind of willow, or 
yew. Matthew and Mark do not specify the kind of branches 
which were ‘strawed’ in the way, but we have, fortunately, 
testimony as to what seems to have been thought concerning 
them about the date when the present table was carved, or a little 
later. In some editions of Mirk’s Festival, printed in the early 
sixteenth century, we find it distinctly stated that the people 
strewed branches of palm, together with other flowers, ‘in the 
way agaynst his comynge’.* And, since the branch on the ground 
in the present table seems to represent a willow-branch, with male 
catkins, the carver appears to have copied what, in all probability, 
he saw on the stage rather than to have drawn directly upon 
a literary source or upon paintings. 

Fig. 12. Part of a table of the Circumcision. Height, 132 in. 
Said to have been obtained from a collector in Piétrain, a small 
village in Brabant. The subject seems to have been compara- 
tively rare in English alabaster. There is an example in the 
Madrid Archaeological Museum?’ ; another, with the personages 
otherwise arranged, is at Stonyhurst College.‘ 

Fig. 13. Part, showing the Blessed Virgin, of a table of the 
Annunciation. Height, 123 in. The arrangement of the subject, 
which was presumably used for this table, is a very common one ; 


have been thought, and as seems actually to have been the case in connexion with 
other subjects sculptured in alabaster—due to the influence of the mystery-plays. 

' Cf. W. C. Hazlitt, Brand’s Popular Antiquities, London, 1870, i, 71 seqq. 

2 Cf, the edition of shout 1510, fol. xxvi v.; and Wynkyn de Worde’s edition 

of 1528, fol. xxvii v. Erbe’s edition (Early English Text Soc., 1905) of a 
manuscript version (Bodleian MS. Gough Eccl. Top. 4) of the first half of the 
fifteenth century strongly suggests (cf. p. 115) that branches of palm were strewn, 
together with other branches, in the way, but does not make the matter as clear as 
do the printed versions cited above. 

3 Cf. Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 S. xxix, 82 seg. 

* Cf. Prior and Gardner, op. cit., fig. 581; Cat. cit., pl. xxiv and p. 68. 
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it may be seen, to take only a few examples, in figs. 521, 555, 
536, and 537 of Medieval Figure-Sculpiure in England.’ Upon the 
reading-table lies an open book, on the unbroken part of which 
may be read the words from Isaiah (vii, 14). The —— 





reading-table has the same curious form as has the | V'R/ET 
one in the group of the Education of the Virgin og 
figured in pl. vi of the Aut. Journ., 1923, as to which | Rj | 
I have observed (ibid., 24) that perhaps it represents 





not an actual piece of furniture, but only an invention for pictorial 
purposes. If such a piece as is here represented did actually exist, 
it would seem to have been of metal rather than of wood. Possibly 
what we find in the alabaster sculptures is only an amplified mis- 
conception of the desk, shown in Continental (e. g. Flemish) sculp- 
ture and pictures of the same period, which had a sloping top set 
upon a vertical shaft parallel to the line of the basal shaft and 
connected with the latter by a horizontal piece. The suggestion 
has been made to me that the bend in the shaft has been inserted 
so that a seated reader could, by passing the lower horizontal piece 
beneath the legs just above the knee-joint, let the legs pass through 
the line of the principal axis of the shaft. I doubt that this was 
the reason, because a perfectly straight shaft could easily pass 
upward between a man’s legs with the knees a little apart, and 
almost as well between those of a skirted woman unless her skirt 
were tight ; and, furthermore, the book would probably have been 
brought by such a device uncomfortably close to the eyes. If 
a pivot had been put at either one of the junctions of the two 
horizontal pieces with the vertical piece joining the horizontal 
pieces together, the sloping book-rest could have been shifted 
toward and from the reader without moving the base*; but 
the sculpture seems to show no trace of the representation of 
such a pivot ; and, furthermore, that construction would have been 
weak mechanically, and, without a broad base (which does not 
appear), liable to overbalance. Other examples of the present 
curious construction are fairly common in tables of the Annuncia- 
tion ; in one example I have seen, the column has two (J-shaped 
portions ; and in another example, in the parish church of San 
Benedetto a Settimo (near Pisa), there are three such portions.’ 
One other matter, a small one, is worthy of note in this fragment ; 
namely, the curiously incorrect attitude of Mary, with her body 
swung much too far round for the position of her legs below the 


™ Or figs. 10, 15, and 16 of Cat. cit. 
2 A pivot in the line of the basal shaft, either above or below the r-shaped 
portion, would have been useless for this purpose. 


3 Cf. R. Papini, in ‘ Polittici d’Alabastro’, in L’ Arte, xiii (1910), 205. 
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knees. A similar fault is not infrequent in tables of the Annuncia- 
tion, but the carver-copyists have seldom been so careless as the 
maker of the present fragment. 

Fig. 14. Portion of another table of the Annunciation, showing 
the angel Gabriel. This is of interest mainly because of the details 
of the costume, such as the cord worn as a girdle, which is unusual 
in Annunciation tables. 

Fig. 15. Part of a table of the Coronation of our Lady. 163 in. 
by 102 in. In general design this table accords with a number 
of other tables which have been figured and described. Its 
principal feature of interest is the battlementing at the level 
of the Virgin’s crown, a somewhat uncommon detail which 
I take to represent the walls of Heaven, because a very similar 
battlementing, occurring on a table of the Assumption in the 
Liverpool City Museum," separates the portions of the table 
containing respectively God the Father and the mandorla sur- 
rounding the Blessed Virgin. Beneath the Father and the Son 
of the present table are, as in some other tables of the Corona- 


tion,’ angel-musicians. Here, each plays upon a harp about whose 
; ’ & bd Pp 


lower part its protective cover has been drawn down—as not 
infrequently in medieval English sculpture.’ 

Fig.16. Table of the Assumption of our Lady. 153 in. by 10 in. 
Much of the original colouring remains. While this table resembles, 
in its general setting-out, a number of other tables of the same 
subject previously recorded,* it has some notable differences from 
them in that the Virgin stands with her hands folded together 
(instead of raised with the palms toward the spectator), that 
St. Thomas is absent, and that there are four pairs of angels 
(instead of the usual three, or occasional two), two pairs of whom 
are flying, instead of at rest. The technique, also, is not as usual ; 
the eyes of the Virgin, and the parts about them have, as in the 
objects shown in figs. 10, 11, and 13, been sculptured instead of 
painted only, and—as in those same examples—the workmanship 
is not so good as in most English alabaster sculpture. 


‘ Cf. Nelson, Archaeol. Journ., 1913, 136 and pl. v; it replaces the wavy line of 
‘clouds’ usual in Assumption tables. 

2 Cf. Prior and Gardner, op. cit., figs. 561, 579. 

> For a few examples, see Prior and Gardner, of. cit., figs. 561, 288, 399. 

* Cf Cat. cit., nos. 53, 54. 58, 59, and fig. 15; Prior and Gardner, op. cit., 
figs. 560, 564, 536,579; Nelson, Archaeol. Journ., 1913, pl. v; Maclagan, 


op. cit., pl. i. 








Medieval Tiles in the Church of Llangattock- 
nigh-Usk 


By G. McN. Rusurortn, M.A., F.S.A. 


Mr. A. WriGut, in a letter to our Secretary of 8th November 
1923, called attention to a number of medieval tiles found in the 
church of Llangattock-nigh- Usk, a few miles from Abergavenny. 
With one exception they belong to the well-known Great Malvern 
series, made there and at Droitwich about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, as we know from the discovery of kilns at those 
places in 1833 and 1837 respectively, still containing some of the 
tiles." The Malvern tiles have been described in the past by two 
Fellows of this Society: Mr. Albert Way in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1844, pt. ii, pp. 25-31 (reprinted in Nott’s Malvern 
Priory Church), and Canon A. S. Porter in the Antiquary, vol. xxi 
(1890), pp. 71, 111, 155. But a good deal remains to be said 
about them, and it may be worth while to take this opportunity 
of adding some notes about the types which occur at Llangattock. 

The wide diffusion of the Malvern tiles has long ago been 
remarked, and examples have been recorded in such distant 
counties as Derbyshire, Dorset, Pembroke, and Sussex, as well 
as in what may be called the home counties of Worcester and 
Gloucester. The abbey-churches of Gloucester (now the cathe- 
dral) and Tewkesbury could show sets of Malvern tiles, and 
I recently noticed in the Bath Museum an unrecognized collection 
of them belonging to the abbey-church which preceded the present 
edifice. Coming nearer to Llangattock we find a considerable 
number of Malvern tiles in Monmouth church, an account of 
which was printed in 1894 by a former Fellow, Mr. H. G. Griffin- 
hoofe.* In fact, Great Malvern Priory must have done a con- 
siderable business in these tiles in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. They seem often to have been purchased with more 
regard to their decorative value than to the appropriateness of the 
devices. Thus a set of nine tiles made for Gloucester Abbey is 
represented at Llangattock, Monmouth, and Little Malvern, none 
of which had any connexion with Gloucester. And the tiles, made, 
apparently, to commemorate John Newland and Robert Elyot, 


* Nichols, Examples of Decorative Tiles, p.v; Shaw, Specimens of Tile Pave- 
ments, p. 2. 

® The Medieval Tiles in St. Mary’s Church, Monmouth. By H. G. Griffinhoofe, 
Monmouth [1894]. 
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abbots of Bristol, are found at Gloucester and Malvern, and in 
Worcestershire churches. The enormous range of the possessions 
of the great family which owned the manor of Malvern in the 
middle of the fifteenth century—the Beauchamps, earls of Warwick 
—is a justification for the wide diffusion of the numerous Malvern 
types displaying their arms and those of their predecessors, the 
De Clares and the Despensers. As Llangattock, forming part of 
the lordship of Abergavenny, belonged to the Despensers, and 
had passed, by the first marriage of their heiress Isabel with 
Richard Beauchamp, earl of Worcester, to her daughter Elizabeth, 
wife of Sir Edward Neville, it is not surprising to find in the church 
specimens of the Malvern sets showing the De Clare and Beau- 
champ shields. Probably the others, with the rest of the family 
heraldry, were there also, but have not been preserved. We can 
hardly doubt that Abergavenny church was also furnished with 
these tiles, but they seem to have disappeared. 

The following is a list of the tiles from Llangattock church. 
For those not here reproduced references have been given to the 
illustrations in J. G. Nichols’s Examples of Decorative Tiles (London, 
1845), pp. vi-xiv (reproduced in J. Nott’s Malvern Priory Church, 
plates facing pp. 77 and 86) and plates 63-75. 

1. One of a well-known set of four tiles which used to be 
described as the leper’s or mendicant’s tile (fig. 1). The complete 
design, almost entirely formed by bands of lettering, consists of 
a quatrefoil set on four squares, in each of which the texts are 
repeated ; viz. the words of Job xix, 21: miseremini mei saltem vos 
amici mei quia manus domini tetigit me, with the names of the four 
evangelists and the date 1456 (Nichols, p. vii; Nott, no. V, and 
pl. facing p. 101). It has been pointed out that the text from Job 
occurs in one of the lections in the Office of the Dead," and as the 
symbols of the evangelists are a regular adjunct of memorial brasses, 
it may be inferred that the design was sepulchral in origin. The tiles 
were, in fact, used to cover the tomb, in Holt church, Worcester- 
shire, of Sir Walter Skull, who married a co-heiress of the last of 
the Beauchamps of Holt ; and though the tomb was destroyed in 
the eighteenth century, a number of the tiles are still to be seen 
in the floor of the church.” But they can hardly have been made 
for Sir Walter Skull, who did not die till 1472.°5 Two complete 
sets and fragments of others at Great Malvern may have come 


* Proc. Dorset Field Club, xxx (1909), p. 139: the Rev. R. G. Bartelot on 
specimens of the set in Fordington and Radipole churches. 

2 Habington, Survey of Worcestershire, ii, pp. 121, 1223 Nash, Hist. of 
Worcestershire, i, p. 598; The Antiquary, xxi, p. 112. 
3 Victoria County History of Worcestershire, ti, 404. 
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from some tomb which has disappeared. The date may be con- 
nected with the grave for which the tile was first made, unless it is 
merely the date of production of a set intended for general use, 
It occurs at Monmouth (no. 5) and in several other places. 

2. One of a set of four tiles, the complete design showing four 
shields of England (i.e. gules three leopards or) with their points 
towards the centre, within a combined lozenge and quatrefoil frame, 
on which, above.each shield, is inscribed Fiat voluntas dei (fig. 2). 


Fic. 1. Tile from Llangattock-nigh-Usk. 


There are two complete sets at Malvern, and it also occurs at Mon- 
mouth.’ An exactly similar set, except that the shields have the 
arms of Seabroke, forms part of Abbot Seabroke’s pavement, dated 
1455, in front of the high altar of Gloucester abbey (now cathedral), 
and the motto appears to have been his.” The two sets, therefore, 
must have been made together, and for the abbot, But the one 


' Griffinhoofe, p. 19, who says that it also occurs at Tewkesbury, but I have 
been unable to find it now. 

? See the curious passage in Fuller’s Church History of Gt. Britain, bk. vi 
(vol. iii, p. 432, in the Oxford edition, 1845)—‘ Prophetical mottoes of the three 
last successive abbots of Gloucester’ —to which our Fellow the Dean of Gloucester 
has called my attention. 
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with the royal arms is not in the Gloucester pavement, and it is 
dificult to see how it can ever have formed part of the design, 
which is for the most part still intact. Nor have I been able to 
discover any trace of it elsewhere in the cathedral. Either, then, 
it must have been there and have disappeared, or it must have 
been rejected for some reason. Perhaps it was a mistake for the 
contemporary royal arms (viz. France and England quarterly), 
which do occur on another set in the abbot’s pavement ; or some 


Fic. 2. Tile from Llangattock-nigh-Usk. 


objection may have been raised to the association of his motto 
with the royal shield. ‘The Arms of England were familiar at 
Malvern (e.g. in the set of wall-tiles dated 1453), referring to 
the Conqueror or Henry I, who were reckoned among the 
founders. 

3. One of a set of nine tiles, the complete design showing an 
octofoil inscribed in a circle with shields, alternately of Edward 
the Confessor and the abbey of Gloucester, enclosed in the lobes 
or cusps (Shaw, Specimens of Tile Pavements, pl. XXVIII). There 


" Carter, Specimens of Ancient Sculpturz, &c., ii, p. 6 and plate; Shaw, Specimens 
of Tile Pavements, pl. xlii. 
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are three specimens at Llangattock, each being a middle tile of the 
top row, and therefore representing three sets. The set forms 
one of the large panels of Abbot Seabroke’s pavement, for which 
it must have been made. The precise reference to St. Edward is 
not obvious ; but, as is well known, he frequently resided at 
Gloucester, and it was in his time that the first Benedictine church 
there was erected by Bishop Aldred. He may, then, have been 
reckoned among:the founders of the abbey. There is no specimen 
at Great Malvern, but the set is represented at Little Malvern, 
and at Monmouth (no. 11, p. 13, where the arms are wrongly 
ascribed to the see of Exeter). 

4. One of a set of four repeating the shield of Beauchamp of 
Warwick (Nichols, no. 63). There are two complete sets at 
Malvern, now set in the south face of the south dwarf wall forming 
part of the quire enclosure, and presumably coming from the 
pavement of the adjacent south quire-aisle or chapel, the east 
window of which displayed all the heraldry of the alliance between 
Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick (d. 1439), and Isabella 
Despenser. It occurs at Monmouth (p. 22), and also forms part 
of the Seabroke pavement at Gloucester. As we have remarked, 
it was quite appropriate at Llangattock, which was part of the 
Beauchamp lordship of Abergavenny. 

5. One of a set of four showing in each quarter the shield of 
De Clare, the whole enclosed by a circular band studded with 
roses (Nichols, no. 65). Frequent at Malvern, and used in the 
Beauchamp chantry-chapel at Tewkesbury, combined with the 
Beauchamp shield differenced by a crescent, for Richard Beauchamp, 
earl of Worcester and lord of Abergavenny (d. 1422), first husband 
of Isabella Despenser, who erected it to his memory. 

6. Single tile showing the nave of a wheel from which issue 
two Stafford knots (Nichols, p. 12 ; Nott, no. xvi). There are 
several examples at Great Malvern, and it is also found at Little 
Malvern and Monmouth (no. 30). The Stafford badge was no 
doubt used at Malvern because the earls of Stafford represented 
the De Bohuns, earls of Hereford (whose arms appear on one of 
the sets of Malvern wall-tiles), who in their turn represented 
Milo, earl of Hereford, one of the early benefactors of the priory. 
They were also lords of the Brecon district, where the priory owned 
property. The immediate reference when the tiles were made, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, would be to Humphry, 
fourth earl of Stafford and first duke of Buckingham, who was 
killed in 1459. As his wife, Anne Neville, was the sister of 
Sir Edward Neville, who by his marriage with Elizabeth Beau- 
champ became lord of Abergavenny, it is not surprising to find 
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the tile at Llangattock, though its decorative character may have 
made it popular. 

7. A single tile with the crowned monograms ihc xpc side by 
side, forming the top of each perpendicular section of one of the 
sets of Malvern wall-tiles. It occurs at Monmouth (no. 32) where, 
as at Llangattock, it was no doubt used as a floor-tile. 

8. A tile with the crowned monogram ihc within a circle. 
This, or rather a variation, belongs to one of the Malvern wall-sets, 
the cusps seen at the angles being parts of quatrefoils connecting it 
with similar spaces containing shields (Nichols, no. 29). An exactly 
similar tile to the one at Llangattock is found at Monmouth (no. 8, 
figure p. 12). No doubt used as a floor-tile, as in the Gloucester 
pavement, where it forms a border, 

g. A single tile with a flamboyant tracery design, of which 
there are several examples at Malvern, as well as of another with 
some variation. At Malvern it probably belonged to paving of 
which the principal panels were sets of four showing an enlarged 
design of similar flamboyant character. 

10. This tile, of which there is only one specimen, is obviously 
not of Malvern production, but perhaps local. It is evidently 
one of a set of four, the design being a quatrefoil within a circle, 
both formed by bands covered with inscriptions. The centre 
seems to have been conventional foliage, It is coarse work, and 
much worn, so that the inscriptions have hitherto remained 
undeciphered. 





Some Notes on the Preservation, Moulding and 
Casting of Seals 


By Hirary Jenkinson, M.A., F.S.A, 
[Read 22 May 1924] 


Tue task of card-indexing the enormous number of seals scattered 
over the various groups and classes of documents in the Public 
Record Office, originally undertaken by Sir William St. John Hope, 
but interrupted by his death and by the war, was resumed in 1922 
by Mr. R. C. Fowler." It was then decided to create a small special 
section within the Repairing Department, to deal with questions of 
packing, repairing, moulding and casting. When this work came 
to be started, it was discovered that the various processes had been 
hitherto regarded in this country rather as trade secrets ; and 
although some works on the subject have been published abroad,’ 
though also various archivists have been most generous in placing 
their experience at my disposal,’ I found that some matters which 
interested us were still unexplained and that in practice we had 
to make almost every step the subject of more or less elaborate 
experiment. As we are now passing out of this experimental 
stage, and as many Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries and 
other persons in this country are possessors of seals and may be 
presumed to have some interest in the technical and mechanical 
processes * involved in their preservation, it has seemed worth 
while to record the result of our modest inquiries in this place.’ 


CoMPosITION 


The very large proportion of seals of importance were made of 
a mixture of bees-wax and resin,’ the latter probably in the form 


* Mr. Fowler’s paper on these seals was read on the same evening as the present 
note and will be published in Archaeologia, vol. Ixxiv. 

2 Auguste Coulon, Le Service Sigillographique ..., Paris, 1916. Baron Harald 
Fleetwood, Moulage et Conservation des Sceaux du Moyen Age (in Meddelanden frin 
svenska Riksarkivet, ser. 1, 59): Stockholm, 1923. 

3 Notably the authors of the two works cited and Mlle Nicodéme, of the 
Archives Générales du Royaume at Brussels. 

* When the present paper was read examples were shown of all the processes 
described. ’ 

5 The subject is, in a way, one proper to an archivist rather than to antiquaries 
in general, I have dealt with it only very briefly in my Manual of Archive Adminis- 
tration, because at the time when that book was written I had not yet made any of 
the experiments described here. 

® For the varying mixtures, see the analysis of seals of various dates from the 
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now known as Venice turpentine ; with the addition of colouring 
matter, if desired, vermilion and verdigris being the most common. 
Certain types of seal in ‘natural’ wax are said to contain also 
an admixture of chalk, which is held responsible for their crumbling. 
They are certainly found in a dry and flaky condition much more 
often than coloured ones and it is possible that the makers found 
it dificult without the chalk to get the light tone they required ; 
whereas scarlet and green seals can be obtained by mixing the 
colour with quite a dark natural wax. Analysis, however, has 
shown up to date no trace of chalk in English seals of natural 
wax, but has shown traces of mould ; it is probable therefore that 
the laminated and fragile appearance of these seals is due to 
damp, perhaps from the wax being softened in hot water. In 
green seals the verdigris, which is a fungicide, would prevent 
this.’ It was common also to coat the surface of the finished 
seal with varnish. The mixture was not (it seems probable) 
melted, as a rule, to running point for sealing purposes, but 
merely warmed ; the impression, whether pendent or applied, 
being obtained by hard vertical pressure on the matrix. 

Modern wax (so called) is composed chiefly of shellac, which, 
we may conjecture, became available in large quantities as a result 
of the activities of the East India Company. Accordingly we find 
shellac seals becoming common only in the seventeenth century. 
Seals of this material appear, as arule, in the form of small, applied 
signet-seals. The use of the large pendent seal had, indeed, 
largely declined by now, as a result of the greatly increased use 
of authentication by signature. Where the pendent seal was used 
it was as a survival of an old practice on documents of certain 
old types—notably Royal Letters and Charters—and for these 
the old mixture probably continued to be employed, as indeed 
it is occasionally at the present day. No research has yet.been 
made into the question when shellac sealing first appears, nor 
in what mixture, nor into the chemical changes (if any) pro- 
duced in it by age. It is much to be hoped that these gaps in 
our knowledge will presently be filled ; but for the purposes of 
this article shellac and wax seals (save for one or two slight modi- 
fications) may be treated together. 

Papered seals (the impression being made on paper, generally 
with wax underneath) are again a late device.” The making of 
thirteenth to the fifteenth century in an article by Sir James Dobbie and Dr. J. J. 


Fox in the Transactions of the Chemical Society (1914), vol. 105, p. 797. 


* Vermilion, if, as is likely, it included mercury compounds, would have the same 
effect. 


* I have seen many early seals over which a parchment cover had been sewn, 
but never one in which the impression had been made on the wax through the 
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leaden bullae was probably never (or, if at all, only very rarely) 
practised in this country. We shall have to say something 
about their preservation, however, since foreign examples are not 
uncommon in our collections. The so-called seals of goldsmith’s 
work are not, of course, made by impression and are so rare that 
they do not call for observation here. 


NoMENCLATURE 


It may be worth while to mention in passing that an effort has 
been made recently to devise a standard nomenclature for the 
description of seals. This was printed in a Report on the Editing 
of Historical Documents, compiled by a Committee of the Anglo- 
American Conference of Historians and published in the Budletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research." 1 have used the terms there 
laid down throughout the present paper. 


PacKING AND REPAIRING 


Seals may suffer from cracking or breakage, from scratching, 
from collapse due to pressure or to heat, from staining and 
mould under circumstances of exceptional dampness, and from 
‘ perishing ’, 1. e. decay due to change in their constituent elements. 
On the other hand they do not seem to require air as much as, 
certainly not more than, parchment and paper do ; and research’ 
has proved that as a rule there is surprisingly little chemical 
alteration in their substance even when they date from quite early 
times. Moreover it is within the experience of many archivists 
that seals which have been bestowed, without any particular care, 
in the ordinary chests or cupboards of an ordinary muniment 
room, and have been subjected to very little examination or dis- 
turbance, are as a rule ina remarkably sound condition ; provided, 
of course, that they have not experienced any abnormal conditions 
of heat or damp. The seals enclosed in tightly fitting ‘ skippets’ 
of wood or metal? are also, as a rule, well preserved.* The inference 
parchment. It is probable that these parchment covers are, as a rule, an early archivist’s 
addition: that is certainly the case in a file of fourteenth-century applied seals in 
Chester 1/1, where addressing tags have been cut off the documents themselves and 
used for this purpose. I am indebted to Mrs, Sharp for this example. 

* Number 1, June 1923. 

2 Dobbie and Fox, of. cit. The fragments analysed were supplied by the Public 
Record Office and were quite casually selected. 

3 It is perhaps worth while to add a note here that many old skippets are of iron, 
and rusty ; if therefore they are left on, great precautions should be taken to prevent 
their coming in contact with the paper or parchment of the document. 

* In the cases of single seals (generally foreign) the wax and tag were often placed 
in the skippet first and the impression then made. A good example is T.R. Diplo- 
matic Documents 436 (dated 1430) where the skippet is of wood, turned in the grain 
of the log. A number of further examples will be found in this class. 
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js that the best course to pursue with seals would be to have 
skippets made for them individually or, better still, to house 
them in some kind of rack which would prevent them from 
touching each other or coming under any pressure and in which 
they would enjoy the normal conditions, as regards ventilation and 
protection from dirt, which are prescribed for the parchment or 
paper documents to which they are generally attached; and then 
to leave them strictly alone. We need not seriously discuss the 
plan of severing them from the documents and preserving them 
separately, a procedure almost universally and deservedly con- 
demned. 

Unfortunately, in any large collection the conditions suggested 
are impracticable ; the rack and skippet systems would involve an 
expenditure of time, material and space, and an alteration of 
existing arrangement, which are prohibitive ; and it is impossible 
to cease production to students. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
to find the safest means of packing at a reasonable cost and to 
avoid production, wherever possible, by providing casts for study, 
incidentally neutralizing the worst results of any possible damage 
by preserving permanent moulds. 


Packing 


In the first place it is desirable to prevent the seals from 
knocking against each other, or against the walls of a receptacle, 
by the use of some soft material ; but the Swedish authorities 
maintain— and our own examination of wadding that has been 
used tends, at least in some cases, to confirm them—that any 
absorbent material draws the greasy nature out of the wax, 
making the seal friable ; and certainly seals preserved in bags of 
linen, cloth, etc., have almost invariably perished. We are at 
present trying to meet this difficulty by means of a kind of quilt 
made of wadding wrapped in waxed tissue paper and fastened 
together with a stitch. 

The question of the receptacle to be used varies with the nature 
of the document, and more particularly with the way in which the 
seal is affixed to it. 

I take the Pendent Seals first, assuming for the moment that 
we are dealing with the class of deeds and charters to which the 
vast majority of such documents belong. As a rule these have 
been folded and this, or a fresh folding," is generally preserved, 
each deed becoming a separate package which is tied loosely 
with tape or (as at the Public Record Office) slipped into an 


* Where the old creases show a tendency to damage the writing. 
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open-topped envelope. If this method of packing has been 
adopted and if there are not more than two or three seals on 
a single document, and those small and relatively thick lumps of 
wax,’ it will generally be safe to fold up the seals (protected with 
a ‘quilt”) inside the deed ; this is particularly the case if the 
deeds thus folded are to be packed in a box on their edges, like the 
cards in a card-index,’ so that there is comparatively little pressure, 

If the seal is in the least frail, or much larger than an inch in 
diameter, the. above method will not suffice; and indeed it 
should never be employed in the case of a really important seal, 
The next simplest plan may then be adopted—that of folding the 


Pic: 4. 


aa and BB Walls of box, cut away to take tag. c Seal. pv Floor of box, lined 
and with (£) seal-tag sewn to it. ¥F Strip of cloth fastened to bottom of box 
(outside) and sewn to document. 


seal in the deed as before but putting the whole package into 
a cardboard box with a loose, flanged lid. 

More elaborate still (fig. 1), but often necessary, is the method 
by which the seal (c) alone, with suitable ‘quilts’, is placed 
in the cardboard box, in the sides of which (a, 8) a hole is cut for 
the tab, tongue or cords by which it is suspended. When this is 
used it will be wise to secure the seal by a stitch (£) passing over 
the tab or cord and through the bottom of the box (p) ; and in 
some cases also to have an attachment to the box, of cloth or 
some other material (F), which may be fastened by a stitch to the 
document so as to take the weight. 


™ Such as the signet seals found normally on private deeds of all dates. 


2 This is the Record Office practice. 
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A modification of this plan may be made by the use of two 
pieces of thin millboard, covered with binder’s cloth (aa), of the 
shape shown in fig. 2. Each of these, by means of two double 
scorings (dd), has a hollow formed in it for the seal (c) to lie in, 
as is shown in fig. 3, and this hollow may be lined with the 
normal wool and tissue. The two pieces are laid one on each 
side of the seal and its tag, or cord, and strings or tapes (D) are 
tied round the whole package immediately above and below the 
rounded part containing the seal. For extra strength the cloth 








Fic. 2. Millboard casing: plan of one side. 

A-A Millboard and cloth. B-e Cloth only. dd Board bent at this point. 
pp Tapes. 
d A 
— 
—— 

d 

Millboard casing: section through both sides. 


A-A Millboard and cloth, bent at dd. B-B Cloth only. c—c—c Position of seal- 
tag and seal. 











may be produced (Bs) beyond the millboard so as to reach the 
document itself, to which it may be stitched. 

Exceptional cases, such as that of a document having a large 
number of seals pendent from it, must be treated each on its own 
merits. To take an example of the kind just mentioned, a docu- 
ment at the Public Record Office less than 30 inches in width, and 
having no less than twenty-five large seals pendent from its lower 
edge, has been attached to a card slightly larger than its own size 
plus that of the seals ; and to the lower edge of this is hinged a 
box closing over the seals only and fastened in position by tapes. 
Within this the seals are separated into three layers by means of 
long ‘quilts’ slipped between them (plate trv). 


‘ Or wire clips may be used provided they are made of brass. The device 
described is itself a modification of one used by Dr. G. H. Fowler in the County 
Muniments at Bedford. 

VOL. IV Ee 
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The preservation of Applied Seals is a much more difficult 
matter to speak of ; indeed most cases have to be treated on 
their merits. The documents are very frequently made up in 
bundles, files or even volumes." In such cases the superimposed 
papers or parchments form to some extent a protection ; for in 
made-up volumes and files the pages do not ever pack as closely 
to one another as they do in the case of the regular sheets of an 
ordinary printed book. Shellac seals in such a position, being 
harder but at: the same time more fragile, resist the flattening 
action of the weight of paper laid upon them better than the wax 
ones, but have a greater tendency to break. 

On the whole it will be wise always to give some added protec- 
tion to applied seals if they are of any importance. A simple plan 
is to make a small ‘quilt’, strengthen one edge with a fold of 
linen, and through this sew it on to the document at the side of 
the seal, over which it forms a hinged flap. A more elaborate 
plan is to insert a stout guard in the volume or file and fasten on 
to this a sheet of millboard having a hole cut in it to fit (with 
plenty of margin for possible shifting) over the seal. A loose 
single document having an applied seal it is best to put between 
two boards, the top one, with the hole as described, being hinged 
at the side to another, to which the document itself is fastened. 
It must be borne in mind in all cases, but particularly in that just 
mentioned, that applied seals, especially the small delicate wax 
ones of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, have very often 
become bent (carrying, of course, the parchment or paper with 
them) so that there is a hollow below them ; and that in packing 
it is just as important to give support underneath this, by means 
of a pad, as to give protection to the upper surface. In the file 
shown in plate Lv certain small documents having delicate applied 
seals on them have been fastened at one end to larger pieces of mill- 
board, which are themselves inserted like documents in the file: 
this ensures rigidity and makes it possible to pad the seals both at 
the back and at the front. Note the block at the right-hand 
(outer) edge of the lower file-board and the corresponding make- 
up of the back with pieces of board : this is, of course, a simple 
device to prevent pressure between the boards when closed. 


It may perhaps be permissible, in concluding this section, to 
plead for a liberal interpretation of the word important in rela- 
tion to small seals. Generally it is bestowed only on armorial 
ones or those having a curious or beautiful design. But the small 


* There are countless small signet seals scattered through the volumes of the State 
Papers at the Public Record Office. 
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rough private seals are often very interesting and, in particular, 
they are one of our chief sources for the study of a subject very 
little known at present but quite important—that of merchants’ 
and other marks: which makes them well worth care in preserva- 
tion. An important criterion of value for such seals is the fact 
that they do or do not exist elsewhere. 


Cleaning and Restoring 


The authorities at Stockholm and, I believe, at Dresden have 
devoted considerable time to the question of restoring their quality 
to seals which have ‘ perished’. The mixture which they recom- 
mend, and which we have used with some modification * at the 
Public Record Office, undoubtedly improves the consistency of 
brittle and flaky seals—it is particularly good for the natural wax 
seals which, to judge from the state in which they have come 
down to us, must frequently * have suffered from mould or had that 
admixture of chalk, or some similar substance, which has already 
been mentioned: it is also a very efficient cleaner if rubbed on 
plentifully with a very soft brush. Ordinary soap and water may 
also be used for cleaning, but if this is done great care must be 
taken in drying, especially at the point where the tab or cord enters 
the seal. It is also necessary to use only the softest brushes for 
these operations, for fear of scratches ; the finest watch-maker’s 
cleaning brush is the best. 

Repairing 

It is generally recognized that the best mending material is wax 
of about the same consistency as the original.’ We have adopted 
the principle that it is the archivist’s business not only not to fake 
a broken design, but also not to hide the modern work he puts 
into repairing in any way.* We therefore use deliberately a colour 
different from that of the seal, generally a natural brown; and do 
not adopt the plan of running into a crack wax from the back of 
the seal itself. The wax is applied warm and worked in with 
a hot knife or bodkin. In making up a seal of which only a frag- 
ment survives we add at the edges only enough to round off 
jagged pieces which might catch and cause further breakage. 
For a preliminary holding together of small pieces spirit varnish 
(e.g. gum sandarac or a very thick solution of shellac) will be 


‘ We use a solution of bees-wax, turpentine, and benzine: see Baron de Fleet- 
wood, op. cit. 
* See the suggestion made above as to the reason for this. 
> We use a mixture of wax and resin in the proportion of about two to-one. 
* From this point of view the more skilfully the ‘fake’ is carried out the worse 
the crime. 
E¢2 
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found useful. For extra strength heated metal pins, if the seal is 
thick enough to take them, may be thrust through from the edge 
so as to hold two pieces together. Should there be a number of 
small and fragile pieces it may be necessary to float them in a pad 
of new wax ; but as little of this as may be should be used and 
finger and thumb marks, or any other marks on the back of 
the original, should be preserved. In view of the frequency 
of breakage it is wise to note somewhere (e.g. on its box) the 
state of the seal at the time of repair. 


Leaden Bullae. The chief danger to these is that of corrosion 
as a result of contact with various impurities ; in particular, seals 
placed in oaken receptacles will become corroded as surely as 
though they were being deliberately converted into white lead by 
the ordinary Dutch process. If this corrosion has gone far it may 
be impossible to clean the seal without destroying all the design. 
One such was treated recently, upon the advice of the Government 
Laboratory, merely by saturating the surface with methy] cellulose ; 
which, being a chemically stable substance, will, it is hoped, 
prevent any further damage. Others were coated with the same 
after a thorough brushing, first with spirit and ether, then with 
dilute hydrochloric acid (8 per cent.), then with dilute ammonia 
(8 per cent.), and then (very carefully) with distilled water, 
and a final drying by means of spirit. It is perhaps worth noting 
for the benefit of those who, like the writer, are not chemists, that 
the coating is wot a celluloid; all celluloids being regarded as 
chemically unstable and therefore unsuitable. 

Bullae which have to be exposed in oak show-cases at the Public 
Record Office are now protected from the volatile acids given off 
by the oak by being enclosed in air-tight glass boxes.’ 


MouLbDING 


From the point of view of the archivist the making of a per- 
manent mould is perhaps the most important of all the processes 
connected with seals. The only satisfactory medium for this is 
plaster of Paris; the finest obtainable quality being used (that 
known as ‘Dental’) and even this being sifted through fine 
gauze (the residue may be used for backing). It is not impossible 
to use warm gelatine even on wax seals and gelatine moulding 
is an easy process: but as such moulds are not in any sense 


* Pieces of glass jointed with cloth, which is waxed. The question of corrosion 
of lead objects is treated in Bulletin No. 5 of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research (The Cleaning and Restoration of Museum Exhibits, London, 
1921, p. 9); but the method of cleaning there described has not been followed. 
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permanent, their only use for our purposes would be in the case 
where there is a great deal of overhang in a seal (due to collapse 
of the wax from age) and this condition can almost always be 
dealt with in other ways. Supposing gelatine to be used, a plaster 
cast would have to be made immediately and another mould made, 
in plaster, from that; which introduces a great deal of extra possi- 
bility of error. 


Ordinary Plaster Moulds 


When a pendent seal is to be moulded the document and its 
tab, tongue or cord are carefully wrapped in waxed tissue paper. 
The seal is then cleaned and carefully examined to see if at any 
point there is overhang. This most commonly occurs over the 
rim of the seal, where a matrix has been very deeply pressed into 
soft wax, and in extreme cases it may be necessary to cut away 
some of this superfluous wax ; though as a general rule it is possible 
to soften the whole seal by immersion in warm (ot hot) water 
and bend away the overhanging part. As a general rule, however, 
the overhang is very slight and small and a minute quantity of 
plasticine, or children’s play wax, introduced temporarily beneath it 
will meet the requirements of moulding. Of course this method 
must always be used when the overhang occurs in the actual 
design of the seal. The seal, with its under side also protected 
by waxed paper, is now embedded in a pad of plasticine, or some 
similar soft moulding material, less than 1 mm. of its edge being 
left exposed—just enough to show the nature of the original or 
fractured edge. The plasticine outside this is bevelled away so 
that in the resulting mould the seal matrix may lie in a slight 
depression, which will enable the finished mould to stand face 
downwards (excluding dust) without the raised portion of the 
design coming in contact with the shelf. Having been made 
up in the pad the seal is very carefully oiled—we use olive-oil 
with a slight admixture of lard—by means of a fine sable brush, 
which it will be found best (especially for seals with a great deal 
of small and deep detail) to cut short and square at the end. It is 
essential that every scrap of the surface should be oiled and that 
the oil should not be allowed to soak in before the plaster is 
applied ; but on the other hand the slightest amount of super- 
fluous oil will cause bubbles and flattening in the mould. 

A strip of thick lead foil of some standard * width is now bent 
round and pressed into the pad, forming a wall at a distance of 
5mm. or more from the edge of the seal; which is then ready for 
the plaster. For the quantities to be used in mixing this there is 


* So that the moulds may all be of one height: we use a width of 3-5 cm. 
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no fixed rule, different plasters varying ; but roughly it may be 
said that the plaster should be gently shaken into the water (a tea- 
cup with an inch or so of water is a convenient mixing bowl) 
until the heap of plaster rises to the level of the water. It must 
then be stirred (very gently, so as to avoid bubbles ; the finger is 
the best instrument) until it is of the consistency of cream and 
applied with a clean, fine brush in the same manner as the oil. 
Air bubbles, it will be found, are even more difficult to avoid than 
oil bubbles, and only practice is of use in this matter ; but a good 
general rule is to follow with the point of the brush the lines of the 
design—not to go across them: as in small seals there are really 
no lines, only a number of deep, irregular depressions, it follows 
that the action of the brush on these will be a stubbing one, with 
a short and square-ended brush. There is a slight danger, if the 
‘ painting’ is continued when the plaster has begun to set (which 
it does very quickly), that the brush may pierce through it, with 
the result of a rough surface to the mould. 

It is wise only to put a thin coating of plaster in first and then 
to fill up with one or more further lots, particularly in the case of 
large seals, where the mass of plaster generates considerable heat. 
The mould should be finished with a flat surface level with the 
top of the foil. As soon as the plaster is sufficiently set the foil 
may be taken off to help the process of cooling, but some time— 
at least an hour—should elapse before any attempt is made to 
remove the seal ; and if it does not come away easily it should be 
left for a further period. 

The mould thus made must be allowed to dry very thoroughly 
in a warm room ; the time required will vary with the size of the 
mould and with the weather, but it is not safe to try and hasten 
the process by putting the mould close to a fire. An easy test is 
to see whether the mould leaves any mark when laid for a few 
moments on a slate. The next process is that of hardening. For 
this the French use a Auile siccative made by suspending a bag of 
litharge in a pan of boiling linseed oil ; the boiling is continued 
for a considerable time—at least half a day ; the pan being placed 
in an oven because of the fumes of the oil. In the mixture thus 
made the moulds are immersed, face downwards, to about two- 
thirds of their depth, and are left to soak for forty-eight hours. 
When they are taken out their surfaces are carefully freed from 
surplus oil. The treatment is then complete, save for the surface- 
drying of the oil, which will take some days more. 

The process, though efficient, is a lengthy one. In Brussels a 
very quick and clean method is used, though not, perhaps, a very 
strong one—that of painting the surface of the dry mould with 
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a few coats of a solution of shellac. We have endeavoured to 
compromise between the two plans. Our moulds are steeped on 
the French plan, but in the shellac solution," in which they stand 
for five hours, by which time the mixture has penetrated right 
through them ; they are then taken out and the surfaces very 
carefully freed from surplus shellac by means of clean spirit and 
a rag and brush. After this they will require to stand for a few 
days while the spirit evaporates, but this does not take so long as 
the drying of the oil. They are then stored, ready for use, face 
downwards on shelves. 

The important point is the dryness of the moulds before the 
hardening treatment is applied. 


Moulds from Applied Seals 


No difference of method is to be observed here save that the seal 
cannot be made up in plasticine in the same way. Waxed tissue 
should be laid over the document and carefully pricked all round 
the edge of the seal ; the paper exactly covering the seal can then 
be removed and a ring of plasticine formed on the paper round 
the hole thus made. If the paper is now held down very carefully 
on the document, a plaster mould may be made in the ordinary 
way without any danger of the damp reaching the parchment or 
paper of the document. It is to be noted once again that these 
applied seals are often bent and it may be necessary to give them 
support, by means of a curved pad of wax or other material placed 
underneath, during the moulding. Also they are generally very 
thin and frail, and extra care must be used in oiling and in the 
removal of the mould. 

© Squeezes ’ 


The method of taking a mould by means of soft wax pressed 
on to the seal may give a very accurate result, if carefully em- 
ployed : on the other hand, the mould obtained has not the same 
strength, and the method cannot be used without some danger to 
the seal; and it should therefore be employed only for papered 
seals, where it is unavoidable. The seal should not be placed 
on a table but held in both hands in such a way that support 
is given to the whole surface from below by the fingers, the 
thumbs being used to press in the wax which is to ea the 
mould. This pressure must be strictly vertical, or there will 
be distortion and side-cutting. The wax should be one which 


* We use a solution of white shellac in methylated spirit, about three ounces to 
a pint. The method was suggested to me by Professor A. P. Laurie, to whom I am 
also indebted for advice on the subject of pigments. 
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will go hard when cold." It is to be softened in warm water 
or worked up in the hand till it is of the consistency of stiff 
putty ; it is then rolled out into a cake with a slightly convex 
surface and over this a little French chalk is rubbed (no oil is 
used). The seal is laid face downwards on this and pressed 
lightly into it and then the whole is turned over and the wax 
pressed into the seal in the manner described. The wax should 
be allowed to go cold before being removed so as to prevent 
bending and -distortion of the mould; indeed, it is better to 
remove the seal from the mould rather than the mould from the 
seal, 

For the sake of permanency it is perhaps best to make a 
plaster cast from the squeeze and another mould in plaster 
from that; though this, as has been pointed out, introduces fresh 
possibility of error. 


CasTING 


There are many ways of making casts of seals, but the four 
materials most generally used are metal (by means of electro- 
typing), sulphur (with which powder colours may be mixed if 
desired), plaster and wax. Of these we have eliminated the first 
two; electrotyping because it involves extra machinery and 
produces a result which does not, after all, adequately represent 
a waxen original ; and sulphur, because it is inflammable, is not 
very satisfactory as a representation of wax, and (since it has to 
be poured into the mould) gives a slightly blurred rendering of the 
finer lines. There remain, therefore, plaster and wax. 


Plaster Casts 


These, while cheaper in material, are very much more expensive 
than wax ones in time and labour. Since their making involves a 
second oiling and a second possibility of bubbles, they also mean 
an increased proportion of error. The method of making them 
is exactly the same as that of making moulds, except that the foil 
is simply wrapped round the plaster mould, no setting in plasticine 
being necessary. 


Wax Impressions 


The ordinary way of using wax for casts is to pour it molten 
into the mould, which lays it open to the objection already urged 
against sulphur—that the fine lines are blurred. It is _per- 
fectly possible, however, with a properly hardened mould, using 


* The variety of children’s modelling wax known as Play Wax is a good. one. 
Or bees-wax and resin mixed in the way described below under Casting may be used. 
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a softened (not melted) cake of wax rubbed with chalk (in the 
manner described under ‘Sgueezes’ above), to obtain an impression 
inferior to the original only in so far as there are any imperfections 
in the mould ; and that in a few minutes, whereas a cast in plaster 
takes, by the time it is dried, many hours. The cake of wax is 
laid on the table and the mould pressed into it in a strictly 
vertical direction ; or if the mould is a large one the pressure 
may be got by putting both in an ordinary copying press, taking 
care to put a piece of cardboard between the back of the mould 
and the iron platen and not to press so long that the face of the 
mould cuts through the wax and comes in contact with the bed of 
the machine. The cake of wax will need to be from a quarter to 
half an inch thick, according to the depth of relief in the mould. 


Casts for Photography 


The choice of materials in casting really depends upon the pur- 
pose for which the cast is required. A very frequent one is that 
of photography. The use of casts for this has the great advantage 
that it saves handling, and therefore risk to the originals ; but 
from the photographer’s point of view it is also very generally 
beneficial because the casts are easier to adjust, can, if necessary, 
be taken to the photographer’s own studio, and can be made in 
any colour. We have therefore made some experiments in 
colouring plaster casts as well as in mixing coloured waxes ; the 
problem being to make the detail of the design salient while 
retaining the characteristic surface of the original wax. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in colouring the plaster. 
Ordinary oil painting clogs and dulls the lines of the design ; water 
colour or dry colour introduced into the plaster failed to give any- 
thing approaching the requisite depth of tone; and so forth. But we 
finally found that certain oil colours * (probably because they were 
particularly finely divided in grinding) could be mixed with bees- 
wax and turpentine and stubbed on to the surface of the cast with 
a fine brush and afterwards polished, giving quite a good effect. 
We also got a good result by painting with a solution of orange 
shellac. Experiments were then made by photographing groups 
of the same casts in seven different colours, with the result that 
a biscuit colour (produced by the orange shellac) was generally 
agreed to be the best. 

Plaster casts for the slides for Mr. Fowler’s paper were 
accordingly coloured in this medium ; but the appearance of 


‘ Orange vermilion, cadmium yellow, graphite black and oxide of chromium 
green were the best; the last could be darkened with Prussian blue. 
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them on the screen was disappointing, the enlargement show- 
ing clearly that though the detail was good the surface did 
not suggest the wax of the original. We accordingly experi- 
mented further ; first by steeping the shellac-coloured plaster 
casts in wax, then by preparing impressions in a special brown 
bees-wax ; and then by reverting to the plan of mixing yellow 
ochre or brown pigment with the plaster and waxing the resultant 
cast. The last method has been finally approved, and the casts 
which will - illustrate the paper in e4rchaeolgia have all been 
prepared in this way. To secure the same depth of colour a large 
quantity of water is mixed with ochre beforehand. The casts 
when dry are plunged in melted paraffin wax’ and left in it till 
air bubbles cease to rise and are subsequently brush-polished. 
The wax penetrates the plaster completely ; and not only gets rid 
of a certain surface roughness due to the introduction of the 
pigment but strengthens the cast, which is liable also to be rather 
brittle for the same reason. 


The above remarks apply to what may be termed average 
photographic work : the light brown or yellow undoubtedly give 
the best results as a whole. At the same time it must be added 
that a good photographer, taking the trouble to make the neces- 
sary adjustments and working with casts under suitable conditions, 


should be able to get good results from any colour or substance. 
In the illustration (plate ivr) three impressions in wax (scarlet, 
dark green and light brown), one cast in plaster shellac-coloured, 
and two casts in coloured plaster (brown and ochre) waxed—all 
from the same mould—have been photographed separately: and 
it will be seen that there is little to choose between the resulting 
reproductions, though there are distinct differences in the rendering. 
In the plate the casts follow the order given above. 

It may be worth mentioning that we tried also to obtain colour 
by soaking the plaster casts with spirit stain ;* subsequently soak- 
ing in paraffin wax in the manner described. The trouble with all 
dyes and stains appears to be that those made up from more than 
one colour show, when applied to the plaster, different rates of 
absorption, the results being parti-coloured and unreliable. Even 
when this did not happen during staining it generally did during 
the waxing process ; and though this might be got over by using 
only surface waxing the process was unsatisfactory. 

* Melting point 160° F.: the wax should not boil. 

2 Messrs. Gedge, of St. John Street, were good enough to make me up some special 
stains for this purpose ; and I used also some of the ordinary spirit stains and dyes 
soluble in spirit. I was indebted to Mr. H. W. Fincham, F.S.A., for some sugges- 
tions on this point. 
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Impressions and casts in wax and plaster of different colours (4) 
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Undoubtedly the most satisfactory method of staining, as dis- 
tinct from painting, was the use of aniline dyes dissolved in the 
paraffin wax, colour and wax being thus applied together. But here 
again the difficulty is to get the exact colour required, only certain 
anilines being wax-soluble and mixed colours proving once more 
afailure. We are still experimenting with this method. 


Conclusion 


There seems little doubt that, though the waxed plaster gives 
the best result for the camera, if casts are merely required for 
exhibition the method to be preferred is that of making direct 
impressions from the moulds in wax prepared from the same 
materials* as those used in the seals themselves. With the minimum 
of labour and of error in reproduction, and at no exorbitant 
cost, this gives us the nearest approach to a facsimile of the 
original. 


* Suggested to me by Dr. J. J. Fox, of the Government Laboratory, to whom 
I have been particularly indebted throughout. 

? See the analysis by Dobbie and Fox, op. cit. We use a proportion of roughly 
two of wax to one of resin. The best levigated powder colour should be used, 
vermilion and verdigris being the two normal ones. Only small quantities of these 
will be needed. The materials should not be heated more than is absolutely necessary 
in mixing ; and the wax should never be melted afterwards, but only softened. 








Notes 


Recent appointments.—Mr. Eric Maclagan, F.S.A., has been appointed 
to succeed Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith as Director of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum; Mr. S. J. Camp, F.S.A., has succeeded Mr. D. S. 
McColl as Keeper of the Wallace Collection; and Dr. Mortimer 
Wheeler, F.S.A., has been appointed Director of the National Museum 
of Wales. Dr. Hamilton Thompson, F.S.A., has become the first 
Professor of Medieval History in the University of Leeds. 


Franks Student in Archaeology.—The Franks studentship in the 
University of London, founded by the Society of Antiquaries, has been 
awarded to Mr. Cyril Daryll Forde, B.A. Mr. Forde took First Class 
Honours in Geography (subsidiary subject History) as an internal 
student of University College in 1922. He has also obtained the 
Teacher’s Diploma, and is acting as Assistant in the department of 
Geography at University College. He proposes to devote himself 
during his tenure of the studentship to studying the distribution of 
megalithic monuments in its geographical and cultural aspects. 


Devizes Museum.—In addition to the important series from All 
Cannings Cross recently published by Mrs. Cunnington, the museum 
of the Wiltshire Archaeological Society has been enriched with the 
remains excavated by Dr. R. C. C. Clay from over a hundred pit- 
dwellings of the Early Iron Age at Fifield Bavant, Wilts., a village 
between Wilton and Cranborne Chase. The pits were of beehive 
form, sunk in the solid chalk, and about half of them had steps or a 
ramp to facilitate entrance, ladders being used in other cases. The 
roof consisted of wattle-and-daub, not supported by a central roof-tree, 
and explanatory diagrams are given in W2lts. Archaeological Magazine, 
vol. xlii, p. 495, with several plates of the pottery, tools, grain, and 
human remains brought to light, Sir Arthur Keith reporting on a 
skull, and Professor Biffen on the cereals. The date suggested (late 
Hallstatt and early La Téne) is also that of All Cannings Cross; and 
Devizes Museum has almost a monopoly of that period. It may be 
added that the Bronze Age gold ornaments described in Ancient 
Wilts. and elsewhere are now represented locally by electrotypes, the 
originals having been deposited in the British Museum. 


An Aurignac site in Derbyshire.—Mr. G. A. Garfitt, F.S.A., Local 
Secretary for Derbyshire, communicates the following : An important 
discovery has been made by the Derbyshire Caves committee at 
Cresswell Crags, which have long been known as a living place of 
palaeolithic man. One of the caves named ‘ Mother Grundy’s Parlour’ 
had been completely emptied by previous explorers, but they had 
overlooked the entrance, which forms a rock-shelter. This has proved 
to be a living and workshop site. The relic bed is a thick one, and 
seems to represent a continuous occupation from Aurignac to Tardenois 
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times. Many fine implements have been found, with broken ones and 
numerous flakes. The implements are typical points, knives, scrapers, 
gravers, with two engravings in bone and some bone points. The 
fauna associated includes horse (very numerous), bison, reindeer, bear, 
and hyaena. The technique of the engravings and implements is 
exactly equated with late Aurignac sites in France. It may be that 
all the sites at Cresswell Crags which have formerly been assigned to 
La Madeleine may prove to be of the same period. The last excava- 
tions in ‘Mother Grundy’s Parlour’ were made, it is believed, about 
1887 by Dr. Laing of Newcastle. Very numerous finds were made 
but no results appear to have been published, and the objects are not 
known to be in any museum, The writer would be glad if the owner 
of these relics would communicate with him with a view to their 
scientific examination. 

In addition to the above work, the Committee has begun to investi- 
gate a long range of cliffs about two miles farther up the valley. 
Fourteen sites have been tested, of which three or four are fertile. 
One small cave or fissure proved to be sepulchral. Under flat stones 
remains of four individuals were found, some of the bones being 
incrusted with stalagmite. The bodies had not been buried there, but 
the bones had been collected after defleshing and are in no case com- 
plete. One of the jaws had been gnawed by a large canine. There 
was no certain association of objects to determine date. The bones 
have been examined by Sir Arthur Keith and Professor Parsons, who 
describe them as those of a man, a woman, and a child of eight or ten 
years, the fourth being doubtful. The man’s bones were placed in a 
kind of cist with the wall of the cave on one side, the other side being 
built up with stones and a large flat one to cover. They were people 
who lived on meal that had been ground in querns or by pounders. 
They were of a squatting race, the facets being visible. The bones 
were platymeric. Further investigation of the cliffs may enable the 
date to be decided. It is at present very doubtful, and might be any- 
thing from neolithic to Anglo-Saxon. No complete skull was found. 
There is a prospect of a long term of work on this site, which will be 
facilitated by a grant which has been made by the Sladen Trustees. 
The work is being done by the kind permission of the Duke of 
Portland. 


A perforated stone in Shropshire.—Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A., 
sends the following note: 

Two stones known as Murder Field Stile (from their present use) 
stand side by side on the south side of the road between Highley and 
Billingsley, between the Hag and New England. They are on the 
extreme western margin of the O.S. 6-inch sheet Shropshire 66 S.E., 
at a height of about 240 ft. above sea-level, in the parish of Highley ; 
lat. 52° 27’ 05"", long. 2° 23’ 58”. They stand on the coal-measures ; 
and are unique in this last respect, ifauthentic. For information about 
them I am indebted to Mr. Barke, of Stoke-on-Trent, who first drew 
my attention to their existence, and to Mr. Eardley, manager of the 
Highley Mining Company, who kindly fixed their position on the map. 
As I have not visited the site I cannot give an independent opinion, 
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but from a photograph the stones have the appearance of being the 
portal of a burial chamber. The name of the field supports this view; 
‘Murder Field’ is derived, according to information given to Mr, 
Eardley, froma crime committed many years ago. It is highly prob- 
able that this is a piece of folklore; and that the story of the crime 
arose from the discovery of skeletons near the stones, but there is no 
evidence of any such discovery, and the explanation suggested is there- 
fore purely theoretical. 

Measurements provided by Mr. Barke are as follows :— 

1. Perforated stone, of a fine white grit, unlike any local stone known 
to Mr. Barke ; height, 2 ft. 9 in., width, 3 ft. 6 in., thickness, 74 in. 

2. Standing stone, of a local red sandstone: height, 4 ft. 6 in, 
thickness, 6 in. 

Mr. Barke adds that in his opinion ‘the upright stone has no con- 
nexion with the holed one, but has simply been erected asa gate-post’. 


Perforated stone in Shropshire. 


Perhaps the strongest argument against the antiquity of the monument 
is the absence of any others of such a kind in the region. Further 
investigations are evidently needed. 

In addition to the well-known perforated stone in Cornwall, the Men- 
an-Tol, only one other is known in England, the Devil’s Ring and 
Finger on Windy Arbour Farm, near Norton-in-Hales (Staffordshire 
9 S.E.). It is referred to in the Proceedings of the North Staffordshire 
Field Club, vol. xliii, 1909, p. 195. Each of these two stones—one 
upright and the other perforated as here—is 6 ft. high; and an illus- 
tration appears as the frontispiece of vol. xlvi of the same proceedings. 
An account of perforated stones associated with megalithic burial- 
chambers is given by our honorary Fellow Monsieur Léon Coutil in 
the Mémoires de la Société prthistorique frangaise, vol. iv, 1919 [Allée 
couverte de Vaudancourt (Oise), fouilles de 1918-19; étude sur les 
allées couvertes avec cloisons perforées de |’Oise, Seine-et-Oise ct de 
lEure]. 
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Sculptured stone from a dolmen in Alderney.—Lt.-Col. De Guérin, 
Local Secretary for the Channel Islands, sends the following note : 

This stone (fig. 1), which is now in the Lukis Museum, Guernsey, was 
found sometime between the years 1842 and 1853 in one of the dolmens 
of Alderney, when they were being excavated by the sons of Mr. 
F. C. Lukis, F.S.A., the well-known Guernsey archaeologist. Unfor- 
tunately the account of their excavations is very incomplete and con- 
tains few details, so it is now impossible to tell in which of the dolmens 
it was found. On the stone is a small label with an inscription in the 
handwriting of Mr. F. C. Lukis, ‘ Found in a Cromlech at Alderney ’, 





Front. Side. Back. 
Fic. 1. Sculptured stone from Alderney (3). 


and a similar description is beneath a sketch of it in his Collectanea 
Antiqua in the Museum. The object, however, is not mentioned in 
the text of the Col//lectanea, nor in any of the papers preserved in the 
Museum relating to Alderney. It is possible, therefore, that it was 
not found by a member of the Lukis family, but Mr. F. C. Lukis was 
a sufficiently scientific archaeologist to make it certain that he had 
good grounds for making the statement written by him on the label. 
When the objects in the Museum were being arranged in 1908, 
a local geologist unfortunately declared the markings on the stone to 
be due to natural causes, so it was thought to be of little value. Last 
summer, at the suggestion of Mr. T, D. Kendrick, of the British 
Museum, who had seen the stone when in Guernsey three years ago, it 
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was sent to the British Museum for examination; and Mr. Reginald 
Smith and all those who have seen it are unanimously of the Opinion 
that the markings on the stone had been deliberately carved by man, 
and that it was an object of considerable interest, unique as far as the 
British Isles were concerned. It was also examined by Mr. G. H, 
Plymen, F.G.S., who had made a study of the geology of Alderney 
afew years ago. He identified the stone as the white (or grey) grit of 
the south coast of Alderney, or of the Mannez district, the north-east 
corner of the island. 

I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Kendrick for the drawings of 





(Reproduced from Revue Préhistorique by permission of MM. Vigot Freres.) 


Fic. 2. Stone cones Fic. 3. Stone cone in the 


from Spain. Madrid Museum. 


the figure sculptured on the stone. They give a much better idea of 
the figure than any description can convey. The two eyes are very 
prominent, but it is difficult to determine the meaning of the wavy 
lines beneath them, which are arranged in a sort of chevron pattern at 
the back. So far no analogous stones can be traced, but Mr. Kendrick 
suggests that publication might possibly lead to the discovery of some- 
thing similar in French museums. There is, however, a slight resem- 
blance between the design of the figure on the Alderney stone and those 
engraved on certain stone cones and bone objects found in late Neo- 
lithic and Early Bronze Age graves in Spain and Portugal of which 
drawings are given by M. Louis Siret in his Religions néolithiques de 
lIbérie (Revue Préhistorique, iii). On his plate Iv is shown a number 
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of engraved bones (fig. 2). On most of them two eyes, or circles, are 
represented accompanied by a number of short curved or chevroned 
lines. A stone cone in the Madrid Museum has a more realistic 
figure showing the eyebrows as well as the eyes (fig. 3). Déchelette, in 
his ouvelle interprétation des Gravures de New Grange et Gavr 
Inis (L’ Anthropologie, xxiii, 1912), suggests that these figures are 
symbolic representations of the old Neolithic goddess, If he is correct 
it is interesting to note that traces of the cult of this divinity, dating 
from late Neolithic times to the Iron Age, still exist in Guernsey, 
namely, the anthropomorphic figure sculptured on the second capstone 
of the dolmen chamber of Déhus, and the two statue-menhirs of the 
Castel and St. Martin’s. These figures and the numerous caliciform 
urns found in the dolmens of Guernsey, as well as a very early copper 
knife-dagger, found in the dolmen of Déhus, and almost identical with 
one found in the dolmen of Cabut, Gironde, show that at the end of 
the Neolithic period, and during the first ages of metal, the Southern 
civilization had penetrated as far as the Channel Islands. The rudely 
sculptured stone from Alderney, showing stylistic features very similar 
to those noticed in the Iberian peninsula, seems therefore but another 
link in the chain of evidence. 


Excavations in the Edgware Road.—Lt.-Col. Karslake, F.S.A., sends 
the following report : 

During excavations by the Metropolitan Water Board for the pur- 
pose of laying a new main in July and August 1923, atrench 7 ft. deep 





Marble 


Gch 1 


Plan showing site of excavation in Edgware Road. 











was cut in the east side of Edgware Road from the junction with 
Seymour Street to a point in the centre of Oxford Street 150 ft. west 
of Marble Arch (see plan). This trench disclosed interesting data 
as to the previous roadway beneath the present level which are worth 
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recording in connexion with the alignment of Watling Street at this 
point. 

The section shows in detail the character of the ground cut 
through by the trench. All the soil down to the sandy marl g in. from 
the bottom of the trench was ‘disturbed’. This was made abundantly 
clear at the corner of Seymour Street, where the sandy marl was over- 
laid by a filling of brick and tile rubbish some Io in. deep mixed with 
much charcoal and burnt matter, and extending laterally for several 
yards. The regularity of the overlying strata of soil clearly proved 
that this was no recent intrusion. 

Above the original ground level were some 13 in. of discoloured 
sands on which rested rather over 2 ft. of hard rammed gravel. Laid 
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Section of excavation in Edgware road. 


upon this was an obvious road surface composed of blocks of flint 
and stones seemingly bedded in some 3 in. of lime and sand forming 
a definite pitching. The stones varied in size, e.g. 8 in. by 44 in. by 
5 in. deep, large flints; 6 in. by 5% in. by 3% in. deep, small flints ; 
44 in by 7 in. by 5 in. deep, basalt ; 74 in. by 6 in. by 5 in. deep, Kentish 
rag ; and 43 in. by 44 in. by 5 in. deep, granite, the interstices being filled 
with smaller stones and a cementitious material. The stones do 
not appear to have been squared, but were rather in their rough natural 
or broken state. They are of various materials, the majority being 
flints and Kentish rag. There were occasionally pieces of granite 
(from Leicestershire?), and a few pieces of a bluish stone which appears 
to be basalt; the last mentioned probably being collected from the sea 
or river shore, as there is evidence that they are water-worn. 
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This road surface at the corner of Seymour Street was rather over 
2 ft. below the present surface, but gradually rose until at the farthest 
point reached to the south it had disappeared, leaving only the hard 
gravel bed, on which it had been originally laid, below the modern road. 
The pitched road must have had a gradually ascending gradient 
towards Marble Arch which at some later period has been levelled 
down to form the present roadway, so cutting off the surface of the 
earlier road. Nothing that could be definitely described as Roman was 
found during the excavation either upon or below the road. 

Two swivelled chains, apparently for attachment to carts, were 
found in the sands below the gravel, and one or two horseshoes which 
unfortunately were not preserved. The brick rubbish at the corner of 
Seymour Street was certainly not of the usual Roman brick or tile 
shape, and its character gives no clue to its age, but from its position 
it must have been contemporary with or earlier than the formation of the 
paved road above it. 

There was no sign of any earlier road surface, or indication of traffic 
below the pitched surface, suggesting a British trackway. Nor can it 
be definitely stated that the pitched road surface was Roman, but it is 
difficult to suppose that such a well-formed road could have been 
constructed in Saxon or medieval times on what could not have been 
a much frequented traffic route. 


Richborough excavations —Mr. A. G. K. Hayter, F.S.A., sends the 
following summary of legible Roman coins found down to the end of 
1923: 





Excava- | Excava- | Finds | 


. 
Periods. tions | tions | during Totals. 


| previous 
| 10 Years. 


1922. | 1933. 





Republican, Ist-III™4 Cent. a. D., | | 
until 260 a. D. gig! ee ee | 91 3 
260-307 A.D. bay erect es | 127 | 252 63 
Constantine Period, 307-363 a.D. | 112 | 265 97 
House of Valentinian], 363-383. D.| 35 | 108 g 
Total of Coins until 383 a.p. . . 300 | 676 | 


Theodosian Period, 383-398 a.D. | 417 | 646 | 








Total 717 1322 


Total of all Coins examined, including illegible ones : 


Excavations Excavations Previous 
ages Total. 
1922. 1923. 10 Years’ Finds. 





808 1867 398 3073 


The latest datable coin is a Siliqua (AR) of Honorius : 
Obv. D N HONORIVS P F AVG _ Bust diademed and draped r. 
Rev. Within a wreath: VOT V MVLT X 
Mint mark of Milan MDPS 
Cohen 63. Date 398 a. D. 
Ff2 
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Bell at Samlesbury, Lancs.—Mr. F. H. Cheetham, F.S.A., Local 


Secretary for Lancashire, communicates the following note: 

A medieval bell, and one of later date, which have been in Private 
possession since 1899, were last year restored to Samlesbury church, 
near Preston. The medieval bell, which is 17 in. in diameter, is 
inscribed round the shoulder in Lombardic characters 


+CAMPANA JHES&A CRISTI 


and may be safely assigned to the fourteenth century. Between the 
words are two stops similar in character to those on the fourteenth- 
century bell at Colton (North Lonsdale), in the form of three curved 


Medieval bell at Samlesbury church. 


horns pale-wise. The other bell is of the RyB type noted elsewhere 


by North and others, but of which little or nothing is yet known. The 
Samlesbury example, which is 18 in. in diameter, would appear to be of 
late seventeenth-century date. Both bells are in good condition, though 
the older one has lost three of its six cannons, and two holes have been 
driven through the crown for a staple. 


Armorial panels at Samlesbury,L ancs.—Mr. F. H. Cheetham,F.S.A., 
Local Secretary for Lancashire, reports that in making some alterations 
last year at an old farmhouse known as the New Hall, Samlesbury, 
a plaster overmantel consisting of five panels was discovered in one of 
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the upper rooms. Unfortunately the centre panel containing the Royal 
Arms of Queen Elizabeth and two others were broken past repair before 
their nature became apparent, but the other two, which bear the arms of 
local families, are almost perfect, and retain a good deal of gold and 
colour, the whole having long been covered with thick layers of limewash. 
The panels are separated by small columns, and were originally flanked 
by half-figures supporting a strapwork frieze and cornice. On the pro- 
jecting portions of the frieze above the columns is the (imperfect) date 
156-, the last numeral being missing, and the 6 now broken away. The 
first panel has the arms and initials of Sir Thomas Langton, and the 
second those of Thomas Southworth, who succeeded his father Sir John 
Southworth at Samlesbury Hallin 1595. Below the Southworth arms, 
in gold letters on a blue ground, is the motto ‘ Alwayes redie to sarve 
Ano. 1588’, an allusion probably to Thomas Southworth’s loyalty in 
the Armada year. One of the half-figures was in position, but was 
broken in removal. 


Ancient monuments in North-west England.—There has recently 
been organized in Manchester a society for the protection of ancient 
monuments and craftsmanship in the North-western counties of England 
and Wales. Among its objects are to promote the study of such 
monuments, to collect drawings and photographs, to advocate and 
assist in the promotion of legislation for the more adequate protection 
of ancient monuments, historic buildings, and ancient craftsmanship, 
whether at present capable of protection under the Ancient Monuments 
Act or otherwise, to advocate the early extension of the work of the 
Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments and Historic Buildings, to 
survey and explore occasionally the sites of ancient buildings, to co- 
operate with archaeological societies, and to advise and assist in the 
formation of public museums. The scheme was inaugurated at a 
public meeting held in Manchester in June, at which Professor Tout 
was the principal speaker. 


The baiting of bulls—Dr. Walter Seton, F.S.A., sends the following 
communication : 

In my review of Mr. J. S. Furley’s City Government of Winchester 
(Ant. Four. iv, 170) I raised the question whether the author had 
rightly interpreted the Winchester by-law that the flesh of a bull should 
not be sold unless he had been ‘ baited’. I suggested that this might 
not imply bull-baiting or bull-fighting in the ordinary sense, but might 
imply merely feeding. My review has brought me two letters, one 
from Mr. Furley and another from Mr. G. A. Taylor. Mr. Furley 
gives evidence in support of his view. He tells me that in a Court 
Roll of 27, 28 Edw. I at Winchester, there are some five instances of 
fines imposed for neglect to allow a bull to be ‘ baited’. In two cases 
the words are pro tauro non bettato, while in three it is pro tauro non 
fugato. Mr. Furley suggests that the word fugare has the ordinary 
sense of chasing. Perhaps so, but are bulls chased when they are 
baited with dogs? gare in this sense is more appropriately used of 
hares. JI am not sure that this additional evidence, while very interest- 
ing, proves the point. Even supposing that dettato is the Low Latin 
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equivalent of ‘ baiting’, the sense of the word remains uncertain. The 
word dait is used in two senses, one that of worrying an animal and 
causing it to be bitten by dogs, etc., the other that of ‘ causing a creature 
to bite for its own refreshment’. Incidentally I cannot trace any word 
bettato in Ducange. But Mr. Furley’s view is not helped by Ducange’s 
note on Fugare, which is: ‘Fugare Averia. Animalia ad pasturam 
abigere. Chasser les bestiaux aux champs’. Monast. Anglic. tom. 1, 
p. 777. ‘Ac homines ...habeant in perpetuum liberos et sufficientes 
introitus et exitus, ad se et ad omnimoda averia sua fuganda.’ From 
which it appears that there is a derived meaning of fugare, to drive 
animals to pasture. Here we seem to work round again to Miss Bateson’s 
Cambridge instance of bulls ‘ unless they are baited or fed with grass 
in a stall’. 

Mr. Taylor gives some interesting instances of a similar by-law in 
Neath (South Wales), and quotes two presentments, one for ‘ not baiting 
their bulls in the market place’, and the other for ‘exposing for sale 
the beef of a bull being not baited in the market place according to his 
Majestie’s laws in that case made and provided’. I think that these 
quotations leave the question quite open, though I admit that they do 
rather support Mr. Furley’s view. Anyway, a reviewer may be par- 
doned for reminding Mr. Furley of Dr. Johnson’s dictum that ‘the 
diversion of baiting an author has the sanction of all ages’; and if 
I have proved nothing, I have enjoyed that diversion ! 


Seal matrix with screw-out centre—Mr. H. S. Kingsford communi- 
cates the following: Since the publication of my notes in the July 
number of this Journal (above, p. 249), Mr. H. P. Mitchell, Keeper of 
the Department of Metalwork in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
has kindly drawn my attention to another example of this class of 
matrix which is preserved in that museum. It is of silver, and measures 
one inch in diameter. Unfortunately the centre piece has been lost, 
the legend alone remaining. This is in Lombardic capitals, and appears 
to read +8. CORCONRACKTORAGIULUICI, but so far it has evaded 
interpretation. The matrix is clearly of the first half of the fourteenth 
century. 


Palaeolithic skulls from Somerset.—The report by Sir Arthur Keith 
on the human remains found in Burrington Coombe appears in the 
Bristol University Spelaeological Society's Proceedings, vol. ii, part i, 
and is noticed in Mature, 12 July 1924, p.63. Of the three subjects, 
one only is long-headed like most of the Palaeolithic period, the other 
two being short-headed, but perhaps of the same race as the first, as 
there is the same variety of cranial index in the group found at Ofnet, 
Bavaria. All three exhibit a high-pitched cranial vault like the new 
Solutré crania and the Chancelade skull, and the report favours a Mas 
d’Azil date, that is, in the closing phase of the palaeolithic Cave 
period; but the excavator, Mr. J. A. Davis, explains the culture of 
Aveline’s Hole by supposing an Aurignac survival in late La Made- 
leine times, and bases his view on the discovery of a typical harpoon. 
The Society’s work in the Mendips has thus brought to light human 
remains of somewhat unexpected and problematic character; and 
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further research will no doubt show to what extent the French scheme 
applies to the Cave period in England. 


Stone Age site near Woking.—l or some time past the owner of a 
small farm north-west of Woking, Surrey, has been collecting worked 
flints from the surface and just belowit ; and the collection is now large 
enough to show that there was a floor or occupation level there, 
about 2 ft. from the surface, dating from the Palaeolithic period. The 
lower Bagshot sand has a hard concreted band or ‘ pan’ from 18 in. to 
jo in. from the surface, and this may have been broken through in 
grubbing up a hedge: many of the specimens were found on the 
surface along that line, others being dug out from the sand at a depth 
of 2 ft. The implements comprise several cores or core-scrapers 
(nucleiform), definite gravers some of which are double, a few narrow 
blades with battered back, and one perfect pygmy implement of the 
type illustrated in this Fournal, vol. iv, p. 47, from Marsden, Yorks. 
The cores and gravers are of normal dimensions, by no means of 
pygmy character; and everything but the inevitable arrow-heads 
from the surface points to a late phase of the Cave period, though it is 
at present uncertain whether La Madeleine is represented in this 
country. Systematic excavation will no doubt yield considerably 
more, and perhaps help to determine the age of a large series from 
Blackheath near Wonersh in the same county. 


Excavations in the Cambridgeshire Dykes.—Dr. Cyril Fox, F.S.A., 
Local Secretary for Cambridgeshire, sends the following report : 

The investigation of the Devil’s Dyke, the largest and longest of the 
East Anglian series, begun in 1923 under the auspices of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, was completed during the present season. 

The site chosen for sections of vallum and fosse was close to a house 
of the Roman period in the parish of Swaffham Prior ; for since the 
major problem is one of date, and since on general grounds it seemed 
probable that the builders were either the Iceni (pre-Roman) or the East 
Angles (post-Roman), a solution, it was thought, might be arrived at 
by a careful record of the position of objects of Roman date in relation 
to the earthwork. 

The results of the excavation suggest that the ground here traversed 
by the Dyke had formed part of the arable lands of a Roman and pre- 
Roman (Early Iron Age) settlement; for comminuted and abraded 
fragments of pottery of these periods, including ferra sigillata and 
Castor ware, were found at several points in the ancient surface soil 
under the undisturbed vallum. Iron nails, Niedermendig lava, and a 
Roman coin of the late third century, were also found. 

The scale of the earthwork proves to have been greater than its 
present dimensions, striking as they are, would suggest. The flat floor 
of the ditch, for example, was found in one place to be no less than 
26 ft. 10 in. wide; the crest of the vallum is here 32 ft. above the 
bottom of the ditch, and the scarp measures 61 ft. on the slope. The 
overall breadth of the work is 41 yds. 

The report on the excavations will be published in the next volume 
of Proc. Camb. Antig. Soc. 
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Bulstrode Camp, Bucks.—Excavations were made at this large 
plateau fortress during the present summer by Mr. L. C. G. Clarke, 
F.S.A., and Dr. Cyril Fox, F.S.A. Trial holes and trenches within 
the enclosed area revealed no pottery or datable objects. The vallum 
was cut through at one point, but nothing was found thereunder. The 
original profile of the main fosse was determined, and a considerable 
length of the ancient floor exposed ; one fragment of pottery, almost 
certainly Early Iron Age, came from the lowest level of the silting, 
and was the only artifact discovered here. A report on the investiga- 
tions, which were carried out at the expense of Sir John Ramsden, of 
Bulstrode Park, will appear in a forthcoming volume of Records of 
Buckinghamshire. 


The age of the Peat.—Observations on the peat of the Southern 
Pennines by Messrs. Buckley, Burrell, Cheetham, Pearsall, and Wood- 
head (who contributes this note) were laid before the Imperial Botanical 
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Conference in London this summer. The diagram illustrates Mr. 

Francis Buckley’s excavations at Warcock Hill, Marsden, near Hud- 

dersfield, and may represent the whole of the Southern Pennines. 
Resting on the sandy shales of the Middle Grits of the Millstone 
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Grit series, is a layer of grey sand about 5 in. in thickness. Associated 
with flints at the base of the sand were many pieces of birch-charcoal. 
The flints inthe upper Tardenois floor were patinated white, in strong 
contrast to those below. 

Resting on the sand is the forest layer, traced by Dr. Woodhead 
over the Pennine ridge including Pule Hill. The plant remains of 
this floor suggest that the vegetation in its early phases was a Birch- 
heath scrub similar to that now predominant on the rock-terraces in 
this neighbourhood at 600 ft. to 1,000 ft. O.D. The species of this 
ground flora are such as occur at the present time in the Arctic regions, 
though not usually designated ‘Arctic plants’, Among them were 
found late Neolithic implements, including a triangular arrow-head of 
the Dolmen period, also a horn of Bos primigenzus. 

Increasing moisture would have assisted the formation of patina 
on the later flints, and favoured the development of the forest. Even- 
tually, water-logging of the soil, resulting in defective aeration and 
increased acidity, provided conditions favourable for the development 
of peat and the degeneration of the forest in late Neolithic times. 

There is little or no evidence in the Southern Pennines that the peat 
was formed from bog-mosses (varieties of Sphagnum). Over the 
greater part of the area the chief peat-former is the cotton-grass 
(Eriophorum vaginatum). In the Northern Pennines and in Scotland, 
as Lewis has shown, Sphagnum and other mosses are important peat- 
formers. 

Recent excavations by Mr. Richmond on the Roman road at Black- 
stone Edge have shown that the pavement rested upon a bed of sandy 
peat at least 22 in. in depth, suggesting that the peat is much older 
than was formerly supposed. 


Terraces in the Midlands.—The study of river-terraces advances 
slowly in this country, and it is worth while recording any new observa- 
tions, especially beyond the usual limits for Drift implements. Miss 
Tomlinson’s scheme for the Warwickshire Avon between Stratford and 
Tewkesbury was published in Mature, 26th July, 1924, p. 145, and has 
a bearing on the find at Conderton near Bredon, illustrated in Archaeo- 
logia, \xxii, 27. The following is the sequence of terraces: 


sth (highest), with no contemporary fossils. 

4th, warm climate, with Corbicula fluminalis. 

3rd, warm, with hippopotamus and Belgrandia marginata. 

znd, cold, with mammoth and Rhinoceros tichorhinus, also a fresh flint implement 
of Le Moustier type. 

1st (lowest), probably the filling of a buried channel. 


On the other side of the Cotswolds, in the upper Thames valley near 
Oxford, Mr. K. S. Sandford has detected three terraces, and communi- 
cated a paper on them to the Geological Society on 20th June, 1923 
(OQ. ¥. G. S., xxx, 113-179). They occur respectively at 100 ft., 40 ft., 
and 20 ft. above the present river-level, and each contains a warm- 
climate fauna with Elephas antiquus, but there is evidence of colder con- 
ditions in the upper part of the Wolvercote channel (40 ft.) and at the 
base of the 20 ft. terrace. The Wolvercote implements are abundant, 
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and should irrefutably date the terrace in which they are found, as many 
are in an unrolled condition and must have been made on that level, 


Excavations at Danesborough Camp, Bucks.—On 28th, 29th, and 
3oth May, by kind permission of the Duke of Bedford, some excava- 
tions were made under the auspices of a sub-committee of the Bucks, 
Architectural and Archaeological Society, mainly in the hope of finding 
evidence which would help in dating this earthwork, popularly attri- 
buted to the Danes. Excavations on either side of the causeway lead- 
ing to the supposed west entrance proved conclusively that the entrance 
was an original one. Over a hundred pieces of pottery, of seven or 
eight different types, mainly of the Early Iron Age, and one almost 
complete pot, 24 in. high, of coarse red ware, were found, mostly at a 
depth of 3-7 ft. A few worked flints were also found, but no metal. 
No medieval or modern objects of any kind were discovered. 

The Camp, which is situated in the parish of Wavendon, in a wood 
on private property, at an altitude of 500 ft.,on a prominent spur of 
Lower Greensand, is a large one of 8% acres. A plan and short 
description of it is given in the Historical Monuments Comm. Bucks. 
North. A full account of the excavations, with plans, and illustrations 
of the pottery, will be published in next year’s volume of the Records 
of Buckinghamshire. 


The Roman villa at Chedworth.—The villa which has just been 
handed over to the guardianship of the National Trust is one of the most 
complete and suggestive examples of Roman building in the country. 
According to the latest theories, it was founded by a wealthy Roman 
(possibly named Censorinus) for the purposes of sport. Of the court- 
yard type, it occupies three sides of a square, the main block facing 
due east, and containing the most important rooms with a complete 
and elaborate bath. There are in all sixteen chambers and two corti- 
dors. The tessellated floors, though damaged in parts, are in a wonder- 
fully good state of preservation. 

The presence of rich deposits of fuller’s-earth and a good water 
supply appear to have led to the addition of a section for industrial 
purposes, which included what is called a ‘fullery’ or set of baths in 
which fuller’s-earth was used for washing cloth. There was also a 
drying-room and several other rooms, with (apparently) one or two 
roofed over but without walls. 

The National Trust still needs about 4150 to complete the purchase 
for the benefit of the public, and contributions will be gratefully 
— by the Secretary at 7, Buckingham Palace Gardens, 

as ? 


The excavations at Wroxeter.—Mr. F. B. Andrews, F.S.A., con- 
tributes the following note : 

The success of the excavations so far carried out this year fully 
compensates for the somewhat meagre results of last year. The ‘ finds’ 
now are of the utmost interest and value as a contribution to the 
knowledge of Roman Britain. Work was begun on 2nd June on the 
site that Thomas Wright (of the 1859-61 excavations) averred to be 
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that of the Forum, and a building of considerable extent and undoubted 
importance has been discovered. It has a long colonnade to the street, 
returning along the end of the zasu/a. There is a portico on the street 
front flanked with a pair of large columns spaced 22 ft. 6 in. apart, over 
which there was a panel 12 ft. long and 4 ft. wide, bearing an inscrip- 
tion of historic significance. Behind the colonnade is a row of rooms, 
and beyond possibly another, and then a courtyard with what appears 
to be a transverse colonnade parallel to the road frontage. This treat- 
ment appears to be partially repeated in the rear, but the excavations 
have not yet revealed the full extent of the plan. Roughly, the dimen- 
sions of the portions of the building so far revealed are as follows: from 
the centre line of the portico to the south end of the colonnade 145 ft., 
from east to west 150 ft. 

The principal find is the inscription, which in many shattered frag- 
ments was found in front of the wider spaced columns in front of the 
building. Its lines read as follows, the letters enclosed in brackets being 
supplied from other sources : 


IMP. CA(ES) - DIVI- TRAIANI-PARTHI 
Cl-FIL-DI(VI-N)ERVAE-NEPOTI- TRA 
|ANO-H(AD)RIANO: AUG- PONT(IF1) 
Cl-MAXIMO-TRIB-POT-XIII(1-COS- ITI. P+ P) 
CIVITAS - CORNOV(IORVM) 


This inscription fixes the date of the building or its authorisation at 
130 A.D. The fourteenth tribunician power of Hadrian began at the 
end of 129 A.D. or the beginning of 130 A.D. Another point is the 
evidence of cantonal authority: CIVITAS CORNOVIORVM is here 
inscribed on a most important building in the centre of a large town. 

Of the Samian ware, four bowls (type 37) were found ‘ nested’ together, 
and another is straight sided (type 30). More than two dozen vessels 
of the ‘ porringer’ shape (type 31), all about 74 in. in diameter, and 
two larger ones, 104 in. diameter, have also been found. All these 
were discovered lying so grouped as to suggest a pottery shop or store. 
They almost all bear potters’ marks, and the following names have 
been identified :—PATERNVS, PAVLLVS, QVARTVS, VICTOR, 
PENTILIVS, TITVRO, TAVRICVS, MACRINVS, MARCVS, and 
ELVILLVS. 

A perfect mortarium has been found, also a thick bronze plaque, 
113 in. in diameter, slightly concave, with an enriched border on one 
side and quite plain on the other. It has a very elegant and orna- 
mental intertwined handle. 

Our Fellows Mr. Barnett and Mr. Andrews are respectively dealing 
with the finds and planning the buildings, while Mr. Donald Atkinson 
directs operations. The Birmingham Archaeological Society very 
much regrets the serious illness of its President, Mr. John Humphreys, 
F.S.A.; and though he is rapidly recovering, it will be long before he 
can resume his manifold interests in archaeology. It is hoped that the 
Report will be equal in interest and value to those issued by Mr. 
Bushe-Fox, 1912-14. The new publications will be of the same size 
and arrangement, so as to maintain a convenient sequence. 
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Bronze found near Richborough.--The bronze figure here illustrated 
was turned up by the plough at Weddington Farm, in the parish of 
Ash-next-Sandwich, Kent, about the year 1896, and was given to 
Dr. Baylor by the ploughman who found it. The farm is situated 
between three and four miles from Richborough. When it came into 
his possession, the figure was encrusted with a good deal of earthy 
material, which was with much difficulty removed by prolonged 
immersion in water and frequent washings. Its dimensions are as 
follows :—height from fore foot to top of ear, 23g in.; length from front 
of chest to rump, 2 in.; height of body from fore feet to withers, 13 in. 
The surface is slightly eroded all over, which is doubtless due to the 
action of the soil, in which it had been so long imbedded ; but there 
is still some evidence of chasing on the neck and forelegs, and the figure 
was evidently cast, not hammered. The legs are convex on the outer 
surface, and flat on the inner. The body is convex over the sides and 


Bronze found near Richborough. 


back, and concave underneath, which on section would appear like 
a half cylinder. The neck tapers from the shoulders to the head, and 
is convex on the outer sides. The head is not at all like that of a 
horse. It is flattened above, and is much broader across the face than 
from back to front. The sockets of the eyes are on the upper surface, 
and are placed awry. The ears are stumpy, and the gaping mouth 
extends from ear to ear. An original hole in the centre of the back 
close behind the neck suggests that the horse was intended to carry 
a rider. These particulars and the photographs have been kindly 
communicated by the owner, Dr. E. A. C. Baylor, and the only parallel 
seems to be the bronze from Belbury Camp, near Poole, Dorset, figured 
in Archaeologia, x\viii, pl. VI, figs. 1, 2; the associated objects sug- 
gesting a date just before the Roman Conquest. Both bronzes were 
evidently fixed astride some other object, but their purpose remains 
a problem. 


Early sculptured stone from Castor, Northants —lIn the early part 
of this year, while the altar steps of Castor church were being removed, 
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the riser of one was found to be carved on the under side. When this 
was cleaned, the carving shown in the accompanying photograph was 
revealed. The sculpture represents two figures of saints under round- 
headed arches, and is evidently part of a series. It may have originally 
formed part of a reredos or the side of a tomb, and in this connexion 
it must not be overlooked that it may have formed part of the tomb 
of St. Kyneburgha, to whom Castor church is dedicated, and whose 
bones are known to have been removed to Peterborough in the eleventh 
century. The carving may be compared to the shrine-shaped stone 


Sculptured stone from Castor. 


known as Hedda’s tomb in Peterborough cathedral, published in Proc. 
Soc, Ant. xiv,156. The Society is indebted to Mr. G. Wyman Abbott 
of Peterborough for the photograph and for the information as to the 
circumstances of the discovery of this interesting and important relic. 


Excavations at Rudchester, Northumberland.—In [February 1924 
the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne appointed as their 
Excavation Committee four members of their Council, viz. Mr. W. W. 
Gibson, Major R. C. Hedley, Colonel G. R. B. Spain, C.M.G., F.S.A., 
and Mr. Parker Brewis, F.S.A., and voted a sum not exceeding £30 for 
their year’s work. It was resolved to begin operations on 1st June, at 
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the south gateway of Rudchester (Vindobala), the third fort from the 
east end of Hadrian’s Wall. Mr. Parker Brewis was appointed Director 
of Excavations, and with three men, ten days’ digging sufficed not only 
to excavate the south gateway, but also portions of the small west 
gateway and of the foundations of the ramparts of the south-west 
angle of the fort, after which the trenches were filled in to comply with 
the wishes of the tenant. Work was resumed in July, when portions 
of the headquarters buildings, including the Chapel of the Standards, 
the cellar or treasury under it, and a large granary over 100 ft. in 
length were examined. Meantime a larger committee entitled the 
North of England Excavation Committee had been formed, with the 
Duke of Northumberland as president. This committee elected an 
executive committee consisting of the above-named four members of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and in addition 
Professor J. L. Morrison, M.A., Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, F.S.A., Mr. 
F. Gerald Simpson, Hon. F.S.A. Scot., the Rev. C. E. Whiting, Mr. 
Walter S. Corder, and Mr. W. A. Price, treasurer. Work is to be 
resumed in August and probably again in September, after which a 
detailed report will be published, and an appeal made for further funds. 
Should this meet with a satisfactory response, it is hoped to investigate 
several other sites during 1925. 


An eleventh-century burial cross at St. Augustine's, Canterbury.— 
The Rev. R. U. Potts, F.S.A., sends the following : 

While excavating in the south aisle of the nave of St. Augustine’s 
Abbey, Canterbury, on 13th March 1924, the workmen found, about 
7 ft. below the level of the floor of the Norman church, and about 10 ft. 
due west of the south-west corner of Ethelbert’s church, the remains 
of a leaden box with some bones and a leaden cross. The leaden box 
is only a fragment, and may have been 1 ft. long by 8 in. wide. 

The cross measured 6 in. by 5% in., and a full-size drawing was kindly 
made by Mr. W. Sharp of Kingston, near Canterbury. It has an 
inscription on each side, that on the obverse being much more legible 
than the other. It begins at the top right-hand corner and goes in two 
lines the whole length of the cross, and then finishes in one line on the 
two arms. Each line of inscription is bounded by a line. 

It runs as follow, from top to bottom: 


V:IDUS: MAR: MIGRAVIT: EX:HAC: VITA 
WLFMAEG: SOROR: WLFRICI: ABB 


and on the arms: 


On the reverse the inscription, which is in one line, begins on the left 
arm, resumes on the right arm, and is continued down the cross. It is 
not nearly so well cut, and the last sign is obscure. 


A XPI EX 


SIGNO-CVNABVLA CVNCTA, and a sign which at first was thought 
to be a B followed by some abbreviation, but which Mr. Peers considers 
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to be only a flourish or some device. The obverse inscription may be 
translated :—‘ On the eleventh of March 1063 departed out of this life 
Wulfmaeg sister of Wulfric the Abbot.’ 

The reverse inscription, if we take the last sign to represent a word, 
perhaps deantur, will mean, ‘ By this sign of Christ all the abodes (or 
resting places) are blessed.’ 

Mr. Peers points out that the inscription, if the last sign be taken as 
a device only, is a complete hexameter.. The meaning will then be, 
‘By this Alpha and Omega of Christ I mark all resting places.’ 

The special interest of this recent discovery is that it gives us the 
name of a person who is mentioned in Gocelin’s History of the 
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Translation of St. Augustine and his Companions, bk. ii, ch. 4, as a 
very devout person (dene religiosa), and one of the actors in a wonderful 
story. 

Gocelin relates that the Blessed Virgin was offended at Abbot 
Wulfric’s rough treatment of her chapel, of which he had cut off the 
west chamber or porch, making the chapel a mere adjunct to his new 
circular building instead of leaving it alone in its original dignity and 
sanctity. She therefore appeared to an old woman, and told her to 
warn the Abbot that he should die as a punishment for destroying her 
chapel. It was not until the vision had been repeated thrice that the 
old woman ventured to bear the message, and even then, fearing the 
Abbot himself, she told his sister, a very devout woman (whose name 
we have now discovered on this cross). Wulfmaeg told her brother, 
and though he greatly respected the power of our Lady, yet on 
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account of the meanness of the messenger he treated it as an old wife’s 
tale. He went on with his work, and on the following Easter Tuesday 
night died suddenly, before the brethren could be called together, 
The Augustinian Chronicle and Thorn say this was in the year 1059, 
but the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle says in 1061. 

Gocelin’s text raeds as follows : 

Vulfricus ob dirutam S. M. ecclesiam punitus.x—At offensa est 
Regina poli de iniuria templi sui: hoc suum sacrarium ; hoc, iuxta 
Anglicum elogium, suum vestiarium; hoc multorum sanctorum sinus 
erat et gremium. His, ut in consequentibus patebit, audiebatur con- 
centus -angelorum, hic organa virginum, hic assiduabatur virtus 
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miraculorum. Haec rerum Domina per visum apparere dignata 
cuidam anui: ‘ Vade, inquit, et dic Vulfrico abbati, quia morte 
punietur ob destructionem oratorii mei.’ Hoc semel, hoc denuo, hoc 
tertio mulier admonita tandem per sororem abbatis bene religiosam, 
quia illum verebatur, mandat sibi coelica mandata. Ille reformidans 
ad tantae Dominae maiestatem sed renuens credere quasi aniles 
fabulas ad nuntii vilitatem, tenuit propositi intentionem, et sidereae 
querelae neglexit satisfactionem. Ruit enim plerumque humanus 
impetus irrevocabiliter, iuxta illud Nasonis : 
Difficiles aditus impetus omnis habet. 

Incidit itaque reus in sententiam divinam, percussus est lethali sagitta 
aegritudinis circa Coenam Domini: quotidie tamen et in ipsa Coena, 
et in Parasceve, et Sabbato sancto, et die Paschae, secunda quoque ac 
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tertia feria, maiores missas in congregatione seipso et ipsa infirmitate 
fortior complevit ; subsequenti vero nocte, repentino transitu, priusquam 
fratres accurrere possent, decessit, et festos dies suos eis in lamenta 
convertit: opus autem suum, innumeris sumptibus et laboribus fru- 
stratis, ad destructionem aliis reliquit. Nemo tamen iudicet tantum 
virum post ultionem Dei misericordia destitutum, nec bonae voluntatis 
suae fructi exinanitum, Prophetae inobedientiam quaestor leo punivit, 
sed de exstincti cadavere, quasi iam purgati, iam iustificati, non 
comedere, nec ipsum ejus asellum laedere praesumpsit. 

This cross gives us the name of his sister who died in 1063, and 
must have been buried in the cemetery just to the west of the first 
church. This is the earliest dated relic found here, the next being the 
coffin-plate of Abbot Scotland in 1087. 


Egypt Exploration Society.—The third expedition of this Society to 
Tell-el-Amarna was directed by Mr. F. G. Newton during the autumn 
of 1923. A very complete example of a rich man’s house and grounds 
was uncovered at the north end. But the best finds were made by 
clearing a large number of small houses. Subsequently, a palace of 
Akhenaten was discovered close to the northern cliffs. In it were 
many frescoes of birds, flowers, fish, and men, and a ceiling decoration 
of grapes and vine leaves. Attached to it were the cattle-stalls, on the 
mangers of which figures of oxen, ibex, and gazelles were carved. 
About half the palace was excavated. It is hoped to finish it next 
season, when the one complete plan of a Royal Palace so far found in 
Egypt will be put on record. 

On Mr. Newton’s departure for Ur in Mesopotamia at the end of 
December, Professor F. L]. Griffith took over control. He cleared some 
hundred and fifty houses during January and February last, chiefly at 
the north and east side of the German work. The most important 
houses were that of the Steward of the Horizon of Aten and the large 
one of Pnehesi, probably the owner of the tomb of that name. 

An exhibition was held early in July at the Society of Antiquaries. 
The walls were hung with plans, copies of the palace frescoes, pottery, 
etc. There was an unusually rich harvest of finds, including strings of 
beads in glass and faience, many inscribed rings, fragments of tiles and 
figures for inlay, moulds, objects in wood, leather, pottery, flint, &c. 
Specially notable were a small limestone figure, painted and gilt, of 
a boy-king, two headless limestone statues of Akhenaten and his 
queen, a head of the same king, a stela, painted and sculptured, of the 
deceased Amenhotep III and Taia, and a faience bunch of grapes of 
natural size. 


British School of Archaeology in Egypt.—Last winter’s excavations 
were conducted at Qau and Badary, on the east side of the Nile to the 
south of Assiut. Sir Flinders Petrie was again assisted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Guy Brunton and a large staff. The enormous cemetery covers 
all periods from prehistoric to Coptic times. The careful removal in 
six-inch layers of the strata of a prehistoric settlement has corroborated 
the Professor’s system of sequence dating from graves. It also shows 
that a new class of pottery with combed or rippled surface, found by 
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Mr. Brunton during the last two seasons, should be accepted as earlier 
than any civilization yet known in Egypt. This culture is pro- 
visionally named Badarian. At Qau another large group of petrified 
bones has been found, including those of man, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
the extinct long-nosed crocodile, and other animals. 

The antiquities brought to England were exhibited, as usual, at 
University College, Gower Street, throughout July. Among them 
were many objects from the rock-cut tombs of the princely family of 
Uahka, who were probably contemporary with the Ninth Dynasty. It 
seems likely that these princes originated with a Galla invasion of 
Egypt, and, as one of them was named Senusert, were the ancestors 
of the Twelfth Dynasty. Colour copies of the varied patterns on one of 
their tomb-ceilings show the early use of the scroll and fret patterns 
afterwards so familiar in Eighteenth Dynasty and Greek art. The 
range of exhibits extended from the above-mentioned rippled ware to 
stone bottles used for importing mercury in early Arab times. 
Conspicuous among them were a prehistoric dish decorated with a 
loom, button seals, early scarabs and bead necklaces, papyri, and 
a hoard of 5,000 minimi of the fifth century A. D. 


A flint implement from Hertfordshire-—Mtr. A. Whitford Anderson, 
Local Setretary for Hertfordshire, communicates the following :—The 
flint implement here illustrated was recently picked up in one of the 


Flint implement from Hertfordshire (2). 


allotments in the Borough of Watford’s cottage building estate of 
Harebreaks in the north-east portion of the Borough, and has been 
submitted to Mr. Reginald Smith. It is a pointed ovate hand-axe of 
St. Acheul I type with cutting edge all round and bold flaking all 
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over both faces: the side edges are rather zigzag; unrolled. It was 
accidentally broken in two pieces. The patina is white, from 3 in. to 
;°5 in. thick, with grey core. There is a sand and gravel pit close by 
which has a section of 18 in. top loam, under which is about 10 ft. of 
sand and gravel: there is an outcrop of chalk at the bottom. Grey 
flints are to be found in the pit. The height of the ground above 
O.D. is about 330 ft., and above the river Colne about 150 ft. The 
ground slopes down to the river, which is about 14 miles to the south. 


Find of medieval pottery.—During a scouring tide last winter, much 
of the sand covering the foreshore at Middleton, near Bognor, Sussex, 
was carried away, and exposed three ancient wells at the bottom of 
Sea Lane. In one of them, five complete lead glaze jugs and a very 
large quantity of fragments were found by Capt. Coldicott, M.C., the 
owner of the adjoining land. The jugs, the largest about a foot in 
height, are of what is usually called Cistercian ware of the late fifteenth 


Medieval pottery from Middleton near Bognor. 


or early sixteenth century. The sea has encroached at Middleton 
very considerably ; the site of the church and village, washed away 
about 1830, being now some distance out to sea. The soil along 
the coast-line is mostly of Brick-earth, resting upon Coombe Rock, 
so that the jugs and fragments may well have been wasters from 
a pottery kiln which had been thrown into a disused well. There was 
a kiln, now washed away, about half a mile to the west of the site. 


Roman coins found in Somerset.—Mr. H. St. George Gray, Local 
Secretary for Somerset, sends the following report on the recent dis- 
covery of Roman bronze coins (all ‘third brass’ unless otherwise 
mentioned) in Somerset, excluding those found during the last year or 
so at the ‘ Cemetery’ and the ‘ Somerdale’ sites at Keynsham. 

(1) Westland Estate, Yeovil—No official report upon the Roman 
building which is being excavated at intervals here has yet been written, 
but the coins, numbering twenty-five, have passed into my hands for 
identification. They cover a comparatively short period from Con- 
stantius I Chlorus (A.D. 292-304) to Gratianus (A.D. 367-83), and 
consist of the following :—Constantius I Chlorus (1), second brass (odv.: 
FL.V.CONSTANTIVS NOB.C; vev.: GENIO POPVLI ROMANI, 
Cohen 104, variety); Helena (1); Constantinus I, PROVIDENTIAE 
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AVGG. (2); Constantinus I, Urbs Roma (2) ; Crispus (1) ; Constan- 
tinus II (1); Constans (7); Constantius III Gallus (1, Cohen 10); 
Gratianus (1); Constantine period (2); barbarous imitation (1); un- 
identifiable (5). A ‘second brass’ coin of Magnentius was also found 
on the Westland Estate, but not in the excavations. The period 
covered is practically the same as that represented by the large hoard 
of ‘third brass’ coins found quite near the above-mentioned Roman 
building in 1916, when the writer was able to recover and examine 852 
of the specimens, which are fully described and tabulated in Proc. Som. 
Archaeol. and N.H. Soc., vol. \xii (1916), pp. 86-112. 

(2) Ham Hill, South Somerset.—Nine coins have recently been 
picked up on ploughed land at the east end of Ham Hill by Mr. A.V. 
Cornish, who has collected some interesting specimens from the hill 
from time to time. The site is at the eastern end of Butcher’s Hill, 
in Montacute parish, a little south of the position near Bedmore Barn 
in which a famous hoard of sestertiz was found contained in three good- 
sized amphorae in 1882 (Vict. Co. Hist., Som., i, 296-7). Of the nine 
coins two are unidentifiable ; the others are Claudius Gothicus (lOVI 
VICTORI), Helena, Constantinus I, Constantinus II, Constans (or 
Constantius II), Valens, and Valentinianus I. 

(3) Eighteen Acre Field, Camerton.—The under-mentioned coins 
have been picked up recently in this arable field by a young labourer 
{W. Wedlake) engaged upon the farm: Salonina, Postumus, Tetricus 
(3), Claudius Gothicus, Probus (?), Constantinus I (SARMATIA 
DEVICTA), Constantinus I (Urbs Roma), Crispus, Constantinus II (2), 
Constantine period (8). There were several others which are un- 
identifiable. In addition, two ‘second brass’ coins: Vespasian and 
Constantius II. The Rev. John Skinner, rector of Camerton (1800-39), 
explored this and the adjoining area in 1814-15 (see plan, etc., V.C.H. 
Som., i, 289). 


Reviews 


London on the Thames. By H. ORMSBY. 84x54. pp. xiv+176. 
London: Sifton, Praed, 1924. 8s. 6d. 


Mrs. Ormsby has entered upon a new field of research in dealing 
with the origins of London from the geographical point of view. It is 
a subject which throws fresh light on the development of the city, and 
Mrs. Ormsby’s methods of treating it add much to its interest. An 
introductory chapter gives us the geological formation of the London 
basin. It shows how that on the south side of the Thames the 
infertile and impenetrable Weald forced all lines of traffic, whether of 
trade or invasion, to circumvent it and to converge on the London 
basin. In like manner the Forest of Middlesex formed another barrier 
to penetration and settlement on the north side of the Thames, except 
where the Lea and Colne with their strips of gravel gave access to 
fertile lands beyond. The author adopts what is perhaps now the 
generally accepted theory, that it was not until the building of 
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the bridge by the Romans and the diversion of Watling Street from 
the ford at Westminster that London assumed the importance of 
a bridge port and a market-place at the crossing of the ways. 

In the first chapter Mrs. Ormsby maintains that the Romans were 
attracted to the site of London, not on account of any existing settle- 
ment, but as a suitable crossing-place over the Thames for the road 
from the coast. Thus London became the road centre of Britain in 
Roman times. As Professor Haverfield has remarked’ in his Ford 
lectures, ‘Our modern railways radiate from London because it was 
the capital before railways began; the Roman highways radiated in 
the same manner, but that was because geography commanded it’. 
With regard to the vexed question of the original course of Watling 
Street between Shooter’s Hill and Hyde Park Corner, Mrs. Ormsby 
inclines to the view that the crossing of the Thames was at West- 
minster, with which, she points out, the geographical evidence is in 
sympathy. The suggested crossing at Horseferry is discarded on 
account of the increased depth of water at the bend of the river here 
and the necessity of passing over marsh land, as against the higher 
and drier route at Westminster. She thinks that the Roman engineers 
would have been content to carry the road across the marsh on 
a foundation of willow fascines, and hence any permanent evidence of 
the road would have become lost. But is it not probable from the 
evidence of Tacitus as to the improvements carried out in the Flavian 
period, that we may assign to that date the paving and Romanizing of 
Watling Street ? By that time, however, the road had, it would seem, 
been diverted ; so that the original track, probably unmetalled and 
disused, would soon become obliterated and lost. No evidence of it 
could be found when excavations were made in Hyde Park some 
years ago. 

Perhaps the most important part of this little work is the chapter 
on the site of London studied from the point of view of the physical 
geographer. London is the city of the two hills—Cornhill and Ludgate 
Hill—formed by the Walbrook trench which cuts between them. We 
are given a contoured map of London, showing how the boundaries of 
the city are regulated by the lie of the land and how the city ditch 
was fed by the numerous streams that passed by the walls. Those 
who have made contoured maps know the difficulty of working in a 
thickly populated area. The Ordnance surveyors in such circumstances 
merely give spot levels, and we are therefore doubly grateful to Mrs. 
Ormsby for this map, which throws important light upon many points 
in the development of London and its boundaries. The geographical 
position of London is summed up in the following succinct description : 
‘The site of the city of London then resolves itself into a pair of low, 
flat-topped hills, rising steeply from the broad river to a height of 
about fifty feet above Ordnance Datum. They are protected on the 
west by the deeply trenched valley of the River of Wells and on the 
east by the Shoreditch. The east hill is separated from the west hill 
by the Walbrook, which also flows in a deep valley and receives 
numerous tributaries fed by springs from the gravel that caps the hills 
to right and left. Tributary valleys of the Walbrook and its two 
companion streams form an almost continuous trench to the north of 
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the two hills severing them from the rising ground beyond.’ Cornhill 
is further described as a four-lobed plateau of which Tower Hill, it is 
suggested, has to the eye of the geographer a distinctly artificial 
appearance. 

Mrs. Ormsby inclines to a view adopted by Sir Halford Mackinder 
and Professor Lethaby that London developed as ‘the port of the 
market centre of Verulam’. She, however, holds the opinion that 
London arose when the crossing-place of Watling Street over the 
Thames was changed from Westminster to the bridge. Now the 
selection of Westminster as the crossing-place was obviously made 
when Verulam was the objective of the road, and when it was the 
capital of southern Britain and at the height of its importance. The 
change of route seems to have taken place when the seat of govern- 
ment was moved from Verulam to Camulodunum, which happened on 
the death of Tasciovanus in A.D. 5; after which time Verulam naturally 
declined and Camulodunum took its place as the chief town in 
southern Britain. It is hardly likely therefore that London, whose 
growth it is argued arose from the demand for a more direct route to 
Camulodunum, would have developed as the port of Verulam. Its 
development was probably independent of either Verulam or Camu- 
lodunum, and resulted solely from its position for trade and traffic. 

So long as Mrs. Ormsby keeps to her own subject—Geography— 
her work is fresh, suggestive, and scholarly. It is perhaps a pity that 
she did not exercise more freely that restraint ‘in matters antiquarian’ 
which Mr. Montgomerie, as she tells us, urged upon her. She discusses 
controversial points without quoting her authorities, and there is a 
suspicion that she has not always selected the best authorities for her 
purpose, 

The outline maps are clear and show all that is essential. As a 
geographical study this little work will hold a high position as a useful 
contribution to the history of London. It is suggestive also of methods 
whereby geography can be brought to the aid of the history of other 
places. 

WILLIAM PAGE. 


Tutenag and Paktong. With notes on other Alloys in Domestic Use 
during the Eighteenth Century. By ALFRED BONNIN. 83x73; 
pp. xiit+98. Oxford University Press: Humphrey Milford, 
1924. £2 25. 

Much has been written on the subject of silver, Sheffield plate, and 
works of art in bronze and other metals, but as far as we know this 
is the first work on the subject of Tutenag or Paktong, which the 
author tells us is really the correct name for the white metal or alloy 
which was employed in place of silver by enterprising manufacturers 
in the later part of the eighteenth century for the beautiful fireplaces 
and fenders of Adams design and for other smaller articles such as 
candlesticks. These have now mostly disappeared, and are difficult 
to obtain. Possibly they did not find much favour with the careful 
householder, as they tarnish more quickly than silver and assume an 
unpleasant sulphur tinge. The metal being brittle is apt to crack 
with a sudden blow and is very difficult to repair. 
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The author is an enthusiast on the subject, and has seemingly 
exhausted every available source of information respecting the 
importation of this very serviceable metal into this country, but he 
has, despite much pains, failed to discover who were the manu- 
facturers, although he quotes numerous entries in merchants’ books 
and from trade journals that evidently relate to its importation 
from China through the East Indies. Large quantities must have 
come into this country, for there is a record of 3,327 cwt. 2 qrs. 16 lb., 
value £3,327 12s. 10d., having arrived in 1760, and other shipments 
almost as heavy in succeeding years. Where has all this bulk of 
metal gone? for to-day but little is to be found, and the material is 
practically indestructible. 

The book will prove useful and of much interest to collectors of 
metal work, for the illustrations are good and it embraces an 
extensive list of alloys and their component parts used in the manu- 
facture of counterfeit silver-plate, and there is a long list of references 
to Tutenag from various sources. The word Tutenag seems to admit 
of a bewildering number of ways of spelling, and that of Paktong has 
almost as many variations. G. B. CROFT LYONS. 


The Assyrian Herbal ; a monograph on the Assyrian vegetable drugs. 
By R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON, M.A., F.S.A. 1238; pp. xxvii 
+294. London, Luzac, 1924. 30s. 

This volume may be regarded as the intermediate step between the 
collection of cuneiform medical texts and the series of translations of 
the same recently published by the author. It presents the investiga- 
tions and arguments by which he has sought to identify most of the 
250 vegetable drugs used by the Assyrian physicians, and, as this class 
of medicaments is by far the most commonly used, such identifications 
obviously represent the main step towards the understanding of 
Assyrian medicine. But the value of the study is by no means con- 
fined to this special branch. It is an end in itself: it illuminates 
many details in Babylonian literature ; is of the highest interest to the 
student of Semitic philology, and incidentally affords to the curious 
many fascinating glimpses of the strange genealogy of words. 

The method followed in this inquiry is, as the material demands, 
both practical and philological. Consideration of the maladies for 
which a certain drug is prescribed may suggest a suitable identifica- 
tion, but this is subject to the condition that such a drug should have 
been available to the Eastern physicians, and that its name should be 
explicable by the Semitic vocabulary, either in itself, or by means of 
the equivalents given in the native plant-lists. The author has made 
excellent use of that scholastic character of Assyrian medicine which 
is so fortunate an aid to the modern student, and, by a combination 
of many sources, has succeeded in reaching a very large number of 
striking results, of which it may be said that many impose at once 
a conviction of their soundness, and that all are attained by an acute, 
yet sensible, discussion of the material even when this chances to be 
insufficient to produce more than one of the lower degrees of certainty 
which Mr. Thompson very properly recognizes and distinguishes. It 
follows from this that the book consists mainly of a series of separate 
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articles dealing with the plants roughly in the order in which they 
were listed by the scribes, and it is therefore not primarily intended 
for consecutive reading, but as a work of reference. Though the author 
is perhaps too modest in estimating the interest of his work, one is 
not inclined to deprive him of the comfort which this reflection affords 
him when he finds it necessary to apologize for the form of his 
publication. The pages are reproduced from the author’s manuscript, 
since the cost of printing was prohibitive. Every one acquainted with 
present conditions will understand and sympathize, but it cannot be 
concealed that the reproduction is very uneven, sometimes noticeably 
unsuccessful, and this defect occasionally amounts to a serious obstacle 
to following the argument; in these circumstances Arabic and Syriac 
words fare particularly ill, and indeed are almost illegible on certain 
pages. That a book, which may be soberly characterized as one of 
the weightiest contributions of recent years to Assyriology, should 
have to appear in a form so unworthy of its merits is lamentable 
indeed, but it is not the fault of the author. 

While it would be inappropriate here to raise purely technical 
questions, in considering a work of this kind, some degree of detail 
can hardly be avoided. It may therefore be permissible to indicate, 
among many examples, the articles on musukkanu, namiar,and karsu, 
as especially striking instances of acute and learned observation leading 
to highly interesting results. The discussions of Laldappanu, kukru, 
and asi substitute new identifications for old, greatly to the improve- 
ment of the sense of passages in which they occur, and, finally, under 
the heads of Zarubu and sahlu the reader will find explained how ‘the 
fourth part of a cab of “ doves’ dung ” fetched so high a price as food 
during the siege of Samaria, and how Ashurbanipal in the fields of 
Elam played the part of the ‘enemy’ in the parable, 


interque nitentia culta 
Infelix lolium et steriles dominantur avenae. 


The discovery of uz/z, a common note in the plant-lists (= valgo), is 
also convincing and illuminating. Mr. Thompson, however, occasion- 
ally misses a point owing to an unfortunate neglect of Sumerian. 
This is the more regrettable, since it is one of the difficulties of these 
technical names to decide in certain cases whether a term is ‘ ideo- 
graphic’ or written phonetically. For example, there occurs on p. 14 
a group US. U.RI. HU, which the author transcribes as an Akkadian 
word usiamrihu; it seems highly probable that it is an ‘ideogram’ 
signifying ‘organ of the U-RI bird’, and, if so, this has an obvious 
bearing upon the identification. On the other hand, what evidence 
is there that AN.BAR was ever so pronounced as to yield the 
original of ‘ambar’? There are not infrequent places in which 
incorrect Sumerian transcriptions are found, and this involves more 
than a punctilio in zat ID.A.AN, where Nammu is the name of the 
goddess and AM (not A. AN) is a Sumerian verbal form: similarly 
in dinut U.ME, which is strangely translated ‘produce of the 
canal’ (but the author’s references to the literature in this passage are 
themselves in some confusion), and also in the case of the A. $7. A.S/ 
plant, which should more properly be transcribed ER.ER, the 
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‘weeping plant’, naturally translated ahulapaku in Akkadian, and 
this circumstance is evidently indispensable to the discussion. Also it 
is surely dangerous to overlook the possibility that 77. MAN .DU 
is the ‘oven’ plant, and that S/. S/ is the‘ slaughter’ plant, especially 
as a recently published medical commentary states that the latter is 
‘like human bones’. And some readers will doubtless feel that 
mavakns and peAtundov are good enough Greek to dispense with the 
etymologies which the author proffers. But, these and a few more 
details apart, the book is authoritative and will universally be quoted 
as such. C. J. GADD. 


An Inventory of the Historical Monuments of Essex. Vol.iv. 1923. 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. 103 x 84. Pp. xlviii 
+317. London: Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, 
1924. £1 5s. 

The fourth and concluding volume of the Essex Inventory contains 
a general survey of the monuments of the whole county and an Essex 
Armorial compiled by the Rev. E. E. Dorling. There is a note on 
the masons’ marks, and there are two valuable sheets of sections of 
stone mouldings, together with a glossary and an exhaustive and 
well-arranged index for the whole of the four Essex volumes. 

But the bulk of the volume is concerned with a detailed inventory 
of the south-eastern portion of the county. It is a part of the world 
which offered little attraction in Roman times for settlement on any 
elaborate scale. The Saxons passed inland from the estuary of the 
Thames without leaving any distinct evidence of their presence. The 
chapel of St. Peter-on-the-Wall at Bradwell-juxta-Mare, however, is of 
extreme interest, being one of the earliest surviving churches in 
England. Standing astride the former west wall of a Roman station, 
it can be identified with some certainty as the chapel built by Bishop 
Cedd in c. 654 at Ithancester. The Inventory gives a large-scale plan 
and a full-page photograph of this building, and records that its 
condition is good. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries the wealth of London excited the 
cupidity of the Danes, and their approach to London was through 
Essex. But they made few settlements there, and used the county 
merely as a camping ground and a place of refuge. The great era of 
church-building began in Essex, as elsewhere, in the eleventh century. 
Mr. A. W. Clapham speaks of the entire lack of care taken in the 
setting-out of these early churches. The angles are seldom right- 
angles. He notes that the proportion of the naves, width to length, is 
commonly rather less than two squares. Five instances are given, all 
of late pre-Conquest date, where in four cases this proportion is 0-59, 
and in the other case 0-58. These figures are curiously confirmed by 
the measurements which happen to be available of the naves of eight 
Yorkshire churches of late pre-Conquest date, whose proportion 
of width to length averaged between o-5g and 0-58. Mr. Clapham 
points out that the proportion of the naves of Norman parish churches 
in Essex was commonly two squares, and when this form is departed 
from by a large increase of length there is prima facie evidence of the 
former existence of a central tower. 
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The thirteenth century, to judge from the architectural level attained, 
was a period of depression in the county. The work of the fourteenth 
century, too, is meagre in extent and comparatively poor in quality. 
But there are some good fifteenth-century western towers, while the 
timber framing of the fifteenth-century bell-turret which appears in the 
interior of Mountnessing church is a very delightful piece of design. 

But the chief interest of Essex lies in its wealth of domestic archi- 
tecture. No less than 750 secular buildings of a date anterior to the 
Reformation have been inventoried by the Commission. The great 
majority of these houses are of timber, and belong to the small farm- 
house and cottage class. Few of them are earlier than the fourteenth 
century, but there are so manyexamples of this and of the two succeeding 
centuries that Mr. Clapham is able to draw deductions of more than 
local value from so large a mass of evidence. Admirable diagrams are 
given on page xxxv of four types of Essex houses; the fourteenth- 
century house with its aisled hall, the fifteenth-century house without 
aisles to the central hall, the late fifteenth-century house with continuous 
eaves, and the late sixteenth-century house with two-storeyed main 
block. The recording of these little-known medieval domestic buildings 
by the Royal Commission forms one of its most valuable works. It is 
a very definite contribution to English history of the more intimate 
kind. 

The Chairman, in his preface, hints that the work of the Commission 
is hampered and curtailed by lack of funds, owing to the financial 
exigencies of the time. Such a situation goes some way to explain 
the rather meagre format of the volume under review. Its margins are 
starved, the objectionable double column is used throughout the 
sectional inventory, and small-scale photographs are crowded together, 
often as many as eight upon a page, like the illustrations to the sale 
catalogue of a modern store. But the thorough way in which the 
work has been done, the immense value of the information given, and 
the ultra-utilitarian dress in which the volume is clothed, all alike form 
powerful arguments for a more generous Government support to the 
labours of the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments than has 
been accorded in the immediate past. SYDNEY KITSON. 


The Religious Life of Henry VI. By Cardinal GASQUET. 74x5. 
Pp. xi+141. London: Bell, 1923. 5s. 

In the April number of this Fournal we noticed a selection from 
the miracles of Henry VI, edited by Father Knox and Mr. Shane 
Leslie, and now we have before us another book in praise of the future 
saint. Cardinal Gasquet’s study of the religious life of Henry VI is 
little more than a compilation from contemporary and later sources 
with the object of demonstrating the King’s exemplary piety, his 
unquestionable purity of life, his unswerving loyalty to the Holy See, 
and the extent of the popular devotion which invested him with the 
fame of miraculous powers and nearly procured his canonization on the 
eve of the Reformation. 

The Cardinal might well have mentioned the earliest instance of the 
royal piety recorded by the Chroniclers. Before he was quite two 
years old, he successfully protested by ‘shyrling and crying’ against 
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his mother’s attempt to carry him from Staines to Westminster on the 
Lord’s Day. At the age of ten, we find him expressing to the Duke 
of Burgundy his satisfaction at the manner in which the heretic Joan 
had been dealt with, but it is usual to argue that he cannot be held 
responsible for the official letter in which the English point of view 
is set forth. If we cannot regard the burning of Lollards (though 
Henry would not have condemned it) as direct evidence of his religious 
zeal, we must equally exempt him from personal responsibiiity for the 
countenance which the Crown gave to the clergy in their resistance to 
Papal exactions. On the whole, then, there would appear to be no 
real obstacle to Henry’s canonization. Asa king, he was a hopeless 
failure in an age when strength of character and of purpose were the 
only admirable qualities. During his lifetime, his suffering people, 
who had seen in his distinguished father their ideal of an English king, 
were inclined to despise him, and they remembered his piety only after 
his mysterious and sudden death. 

Henry VI was unfortunate in being born into a troubled age. 
His virtues were monastic, and he could have found peace only in the 
cloisters which he loved. For the business of government he was 
totally unfitted. F, J. E. RABY. 


The Roman Occupation of Britain: being six Ford Lectures delivered by 
F. HAVERFIELD, xow revised by G. MACDONALD. Wéith a notice 
of Haverfield’s life and a list of his writings. 84x 5}. Pp. 304. 
Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1924. 18s. 

It rarely happens that the work of a single man changes the aspect 
of any study so completely as the work of Haverfield changed the 
study of Roman Britain. When it does happen, it is due to a fortunate 
conjunction of circumstances: the man must be the right man, and he 
must come at the right time. In Haverfield’s case both conditions 
were fulfilled. A vast amount of work, and good work, had been 
done; his materials lay ready to hand, accessible in museums and in 
print and in manuscript, awaiting the appearance of a man possessed 
of the industry to collect them, the knowledge to interpret them, and 
the imagination to see them as a whole. For the men whose cumula- 
tive labour had amassed the material were for the most part mere local 
antiquaries, restricted in their vision and unequipped with exact scholar- 
ship ; and consequently their work, for all its merits, was chaotic and 
contradictory, riddled with elementary blunders and confusions. Out 
of this chaos Haverfield was able, not wholly unassisted, but in the 
main by his own efforts, to build up a coherent and systematic view of 
Roman Britain, and one which will remain in its broad outlines a per- 
manent possession for future historians. 

But the revolution which he brought about has not even yet forced 
itself upon the attention of the general public; it remains a sealed 
book even to people who write semi-learned works dealing wholly or 
partly with the early history of Britain. The reason is not difficult to 
find. Haverfield was a forcible and prolific writer; but he was too 
deeply engaged in the detail of his work to spare the time for a state- 
ment of its results in a popular form; and therefore when the general 
reader asked for an up-to-date book on Roman Britain there was 
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nothing to give him. This gap is now filled. Henceforth any one who 
wishes to know something of Roman Britain will begin by reading 
these lectures, and the gross errors which still find their way into print 
will be without excuse. For the general reader, the present volume 
will long be the one book necessary ; for the specialist, it sums up in 
a unique manner the present state of knowledge and serves as the 
indispensable base for all further advance. 

The lectures here printed were delivered in 1907, and the author had 
begun the task of revising them for publication, but had done little 
more than begin it when he died. Dr. Macdonald has carried the 
work through, and done it with a thoroughness and a delicacy which it 
would be presumptuous to praise. Where a slight alteration would 
bring the text up to date, he has altered ; where more important dis- 
coveries have altered the general view of a problem, he has allowed the 
text to stand and added footnotes stating the present condition of the 
problem. In general he has been careful to preserve the atmosphere 
of the lecture—the roughness of style, the colloquial turn of sentence, 
the disproportionately abundant reference to Oxford and its neigh- 
bourhood—while conveying the impression that the lectures were 
delivered ten or fifteen years later than their actual date. 

A book so composed cannot avoid certain weaknesses. A lecturer 
has to simplify ; to say what he thinks most important at the time, 
and to say it with an emphasis which on another occasion he might 
wish to retract. Haverfield’s main contention, here and elsewhere, is 
the Romanization of Britain. It was. and still is, a timely contention : 
it was this that earlier students had failed to see, and it is this that the 
general reader has least recognized. But in making his point, Haver- 
field was led to exaggerate both the degree and the extent of this 
Romanization ; to understate the degree to which Romano-British cul- 
ture, even where it was most Roman, remained British, and to overstate 
the extent to which it affected the poorer classes of the population. At 
one end of the scale, the village-dwellers in all parts of the country were 
affected indeed, but not very deeply affected, by Roman civilization; and 
at the other end, the towns and villas, their architecture and the habits of 
life which they reveal, always continued to show profoundly un- 
Roman elements. Haverfield was not in fact blind to this: on the 
contrary, he often called attention to it; but often, for the sake of 
making a legitimate and important point, he understated it, and left an 
impression of seeing nothing in Romano-British culture except the 
Roman element. It would bea real misfortune if his authority should 
lead others to neglect the task of distinguishing the Roman and the 
British elements in that complex culture, whether in art, religion, or 
economic life. 

It is, again, a fault of perspective inseparable from the lecture-form 
that the book is concerned with the character of Romano-British life 
to the exclusion of any general treatment of the history of the period. 
The course of the Roman conquest is briefly described, but merely as 
an introduction to the picture of Romano-British civilization, and its 
problems are handled with much less firmness. For instance, it is 
implied that the establishment of the legions at Caerleon, Wroxeter, 
Chester, and Lincoln corresponds to the Severn-Trent frontier ascribed 
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by Tacitus to Ostorius Scapula. But this is surely impossible. If 
Tacitus is to be trusted at all—and he probably is, in this matter— 
Scapula’s frontier is clearly an earlier stage in the conquest, and is 
rather, perhaps, to be sought on the line of the Fosse. Again, there 
is no real attempt to clear up the difficult problem of what happened 
to the semi-Romanized village population from the time when the 
villas were sacked in the late fourth century to the time of the Anglo- 
Saxon settlement. 

A very few points of detail call for comment. The place-name 
Chester is, even south of the Tyne, more commonly applied to non- 
Roman sites than the note on pp. 213-14 suggests ; the altar at Oxford 
dedicated I. O. M. Tanaro might at least have been mentioned in 
qualification of the statement that the god Taranis is unknown in 
Britain (p. 248); the tribal name on the Chester lead pigs, according to 
the result of a close study by Mr. C. W. Baty, is DEGEANGL rather 
than DECEANCGL ; and for ‘ motes’ on p. 164 it would perhaps have 
been better to adopt the spelling ‘ mottes’. The only misprint which 
we have noticed is ‘ Romano-Britains’ on p. 268; and indeed the 
printing, illustration, and appearance of the book are in the best 
tradition of the Clarendon Press. It is a book of which it is difficult 
to speak except in terms that must appear to be those of exaggerated 
praise; and therefore we have preferred to call attention to matters in 
which a fuller treatment or a difference of emphasis would have been 
desirable, at the risk of laying unfilial hands on rév rod marpds Iap- 
pevidov Adyor. R. G. COLLINGWOOD. 


Les ivoires gothiques frangais, par RAYMOND KOECHLIN. In two 
volumes, with a third volume of plates. 104x8. Pp. vii+549, 
[iv]+ 507, [iv]+ 231 plates. Paris: Picard, 1924. 

These volumes* represent the fruit of researches patiently pursued 
through many years. M. Koechlin has examined all the important 
ivories of his chosen period, and amassed photographs by the hundred, 
perhaps even by the thousand, for the purpose of comparative study. 
All this might have led, in the case of a mere taker of pains, to a 
meritorious but dull compilation ; in the case of the author, whose 
versatile powers are sufficiently well known, it has produced a fine 
piece of critical work, in which the results are presented always with 
penetration, often with brilliance, sometimes, when the position seems 
to demand it, with a delicate and gently ironic humour. In other 
words, the book has literary as well as scientific qualities; there are 
few writers better able than M. Koechlin to keep the dust from settling 
on their subject. 

The introductory matter in the first volume contains much informa- 
tion not conveniently accessible before. We have an interesting state- 
ment of the place occupied by the ivory-carvers in the industrial life 


* The first volume contains the historical matter, and a critical appreciation of 
the ivory carvings according to the author’s classification. ‘The second is entirely 
devoted to a catalogue raisonné of the 1,328 pieces illustrated or discussed. This 
is a feature which lends the work an exceptional value; every example is to be 
found in the catalogue, where all that is known about it is set down. 
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of medieval Paris. They had no métier or guild of their own. As 
sculptors, they belonged in great part to the guild of the imagers in 
stone. Since, however, ivory-carving was closely associated with other 
crafts, especially that of the goldsmiths, comb-makers (peigniers), and 
other corporations, the ivory-carvers were distributed among various 
guilds, and down to the latter part of the fourteenth century were 
subjected to the rigid rules by which the medieval craftsman protected 
the honour of his craft. The evidence of records shows that Paris was 
the centre of the ivory-carver’s art from before the middle of the 
thirteenth century until the beginning of the fifteenth, when it was 
overwhelmed by the troubles connected with the English wars. Until 
this time, provincial cities were never serious rivals. At the close of 
the fourteenth century, ivories, probably made outside Paris, were pro- 
duced in places not to be determined with certainty. We have no 
proof connecting them with any definite place until a much later time: 
Dieppe was the best known among such centres, and its work only 
dates from the seventeenth ceniury ; Lyons and Rouen stand in 
a similar position. Down to the close of the fourteenth century, Paris 
produced almost all the Gothic ivories made in France, and inspired 
most of those made in other countries. As M. Koechlin remarks, this 
conclusion does not depend on written documents alone; the fact is 
proved by the style of the ivories themselves, which is manifestly that 
of the major sculpture and of the illuminations produced in the fle de 
France. With our modern knowledge of Gothic sculpture, this is 
evident; it is impossible in these days to maintain certain early 
attributions ascribing such typically French work, for example, to 
Italy. But with all our knowledge we cannot connect any of the work 
with an artist’s name. Except for a few names, of which M. Koechlin 
gives a list (Appendix I, p. 531), the master ivory-carvers are unknown, 
and those who are recorded cannot be associated with surviving work. 
Thus the ivories cannot be grouped round historical personages ; they 
can only be classified by recognized affinity of style, and approximately 
dated by a comparison with the work of other arts, especially sculpture 
in stone and manuscript illumination. The book deals with the 
different kinds of objects carved in ivory in accordance with this 
principle. Religious groups are taken first, then the secular; we have 
thus statuettes, tabernacles (polyptychs), diptychs, plaquettes (panels), 
croziers, mirror-cases, combs, gravoirs, writing tablets, caskets. 

The earlier chapters possess the more absorbing interest, because 
they have for their subject the masterpieces of the great period which 
embraces a large part of the thirteenth century and the earliest years 
of the fourteenth. We are here introduced to such weli-known pieces 
as the wonderful crucified Christ at Herlufsholm in Denmark; the 
Descent from the Cross, the Annunciation, and the Coronation of the 
Virgin, in the Louvre; the admirable figure of a prophet in the collec- 
tion of baron Robert de Rothschild; and the ivories grouped round 
the important diptych in the Salting Collection at South Kensington, 
known, from its early connexion with that place, as the diptych of 
Soissons. In these works, and in the finer tabernacles, we are face to 
face with a great art, closely akin to contemporary monumental sculp- 
ture, but subtly drawing from the material with which it worked fine 
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qualities peculiar to its texture, and finesses which stone does not 
admit. In the work of this period the figures are sculptural and classic, 
the draperies logical and simple, the faces oval, and expressive without 
over-emphasis; emotion is restrained. For some reasons it would 
have been well for ivory-carving if it had ended at this point. By 
such a euthanasia it would have sacrificed, indeed, its later reputation 
for delicate grace and charm, but it would never have been an industrial 
art. 

In later chapters we make acquaintance with the chief work of the 
fourteenth century, both before the time when devotion to the formula 
was allowed to stifle sincerity, and afterwards when the habit of soulless 
imitation reigned supreme. Again and again M. Koechlin has to 
lament the lack of originality and invention among the craftsmen, both 
in respect of their iconographic schemes and of the manner in which 
these were interpreted. As time passed, there were ever fewer masters 
with personal emotion to express. Fidelity to sound tradition pre- 
vented the unseemly or the eccentric; there was always much charming 
and accomplished work. But the patroness of the workshops was now 
‘Sainte Routine’; the ivory carving had become an article de Paris. 
Though other countries had their carvers, the French product now 
enjoyed an unrivalled popularity, secured by the combined artistic gifts 
and business capacities of the French people. As demand grew, they 
supplied it by increased exportation. By good organization they dis- 
couraged competition, and thus acquired what was almost a monopoly. 
But by so doing they drew a vicious circle round their own lives, and 
finally suffered the fate of all monopolists. Relieved from competition, 
they ceased fully to exert their talents; they produced work which 
would have been dull but for the charm of its mannerisms. They 
succumbed to what M. Koechlin calls ‘the pitiless elegance of the 
formula’, and to the indolence that overtakes a sensibility starved of 
proper exercise. Their feet were on the slippery path of refinement 
pushed to excess; in arranging graceful attitudes and agreeable com- 
binations of folds in draperies they lost consciousness of everything 
else. Sincerity of feeling and singleness in its expression, once 
abandoned, are not lightly recovered. The formula freezes ; when real 
feeling for all but elegance is lost, the one preventive of frigidity is 
mannerism. Theivory-carvers achieved wonders under this limitation. 
Their conventions charm us despite ourselves; they please, even when 
we see the facility of the charm and its relation to the wholesale 
market. 

The conversion of an art into a business was the work of prosperous 
citizens, and inevitably the bourgeois life reacted upon the products of 
the workshops. The Queen of Heaven becomes a young bourgeoise 
mother; her Son, who in the thirteenth century raised his hand 
solemnly in benediction, now holds a fruit or other object, and is often 
presented as a lively child. In the same way, influences of ordinary 
life penetrate the gospel scenes. The change, though it marked 
a descent, was not without compensations, for it humanized. The 
personages are homely, and in touch with common things. D’incontest- 
ables vertus bourgeoises, says M. Koechlin, soutiennent ces figures. A 
disconcerting side of the development is seen when the atmosphere 
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of this amiable life spreads into places where it is not expected ; when, 
for example, the holy women and St. John at the foot of the Cross 
wear expressions no less affable than that of the Angel of the Annun- 
ciation, or the Three Kings proudly bringing their gifts. 

Despite the troubles of the later fourteenth century, the demand for 
ivories repeating the stock types persisted down to about 1400. Ivories 
are very numerous in the inventories of the Valois ; Charles V and VI 
and the royal dukes possessed them in quantities, many examples as 
richly mounted in precious metal and enamel, as those made for 
the Sainte Chapelle or for Saint Denis. But at last the English 
invasions broke up the old métiers ; they interrupted the long tradition 
of the guilds, which even in its decay had been fine enough to charm 
the civilized world. The earlier part of the fifteenth century, no longer 
stayed upon tradition, took pleasure in mere fours de force, such as 
the ivories in which the scenes are pierced in openwork, some of which 
display a virtuosity almost Chinese in its patient elaboration. At this 
time, however, a few carvings of marked merit appeared outside the 
orbit of the workshops ; they seem to have been produced by inde- 
pendent artists not born and bred in the craft: such is the small Pieta 
in the British Museum (pl. CLXX) made in the South of Germany. 

In the second half of the fifteenth century there was a revival of 
ivory carving, chiefly, it would seem, in the north and north-east of 
France. But there was no recapture of the former glories, and little 
of the work now produced has artistic merit. The general level is 
so bad that some critics, among whom the late Mr. Montagu Peartree 
was prominent, were tempted to regard the greater number as nine- 
teenth-century forgeries. M. Koechlin has thrown the weight of his 
authority upon the side of those who refused at the time to be convinced 
that even if anivory carving of this kind is shown to have copied a con- 
temporary French engraving, the copying must needs have been done 
in the nineteenth century. 

The question of forged ivory carvings was a necessary part of 
M. Koechlin’s subject, and he has devoted interesting pages to its 
discussion. He reminds us that the imitation of medieval ivories did 
not become worth while until the awakening of enthusiasm for Gothic 
art about 1830. The eighteenth century, regarding that art as bar- 
barous, had no reason for counterfeiting its works: it may therefore be 
safely assumed that any ivory with an authentic pedigree carrying 
it back into that century or earlier is by that fact above suspicion ; 
such examples are those in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, known 
to have been in Oxford since the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
and certain pieces in the British Museum, at South Kensington, and in 
museums and churches abroad. The number of such ivories is small, 
just under forty ; but fortunately the list includes examples of all the 
important groups. All ivories without a pedigree older than about 1800 
must be judged on their merits and judged with great care, for the 
schools of counterfeiters have now able recruits ; clever men are pro- 
vided with casts and photographs, and are familiar with fine originals. 
These men, and not the imaginative ‘fakers’ of the mid-nineteenth 
century, are the real enemies of the collector. M. Koechlin pays 
a tribute to their skill when he frankly admits that he himself, with all 
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his experience, may have admitted into his pages, and even reproduced, 
false ivories which he may have failed to unmask (pp. 40-41). 

In view of the great predominance of French ivories, peculiar interest 
attaches to those which were not made in France, and more especially 
to those which are certainly or probably English. The contribution 
of all the other countries together is remarkably small. Italy produced 
a few interesting ivories in the manner of her own sculptors, the most 
remarkable being the statuette at Pisa (p. 108). In the later Middle 
Ages she showed a preference for reliefs in bone framed in marquetry ; 
the well-known retables, caskets, and other objects made in this material 
by the Embriachi of Venice illustrate the Italian work of the late 
fourteenth century, which is only introduced into the subject of ivory 
carvings for purposes of comparative study. Germany, down to the 
fifteenth century, did little but reproduce French models, translating 
them into her own idiom ; the originality which she had shown in pre- 
Gothic times was now lost beyond recovery. Spain produced little or 
nothing of note. Flanders is in the like case, especially if M. Koechlin 
is right in rejecting previous attributions of fifteenth-century ivories to 
that country, attributions which we in England are still reluctant 
wholly to abandon. There was only one country which showed con- 
sistent originality, and that was our own. The number of surviving 
English ivories of the Gothic period is small compared with the French, 
and their attraction is of another kind. But quite an important list 
can be drawn up, and almost all these ivories have an arresting quality. 
They are not commonplace ; they are not the work of men content to 
sit down and copy foreign models. Even when a French convention 
is used, it is informed with an English spirit. We may agree with 
M. Koechlin in his reduction of certain claims made on behalf of 
English art.'. But we are here concerned less with numbers than with 
character. If we take a few of the more remarkable pieces, we shall 
find them all asserting the same qualities of gravity, individuality, and 
resistance to stereotyped rules, the same challenging attitude towards 
rigid symmetry and logic. This persistence is the mark of an art no 
less conscious of its independent life than was contemporary English 
manuscript-illumination. The great thirteenth-century diptych with 
the statuesque figures of our Lord and the Virgin in the Salting 
Collection at South Kensington (pl. XXX) imparts a new character to 
a French formula: the smiling grace is not to be found ; in its place 
there is individuality and strength. As the author remarks: ‘there is 
a peculiar austerity, a sort of dignity, with which the noble figure of 
the Christ is in perfect accord.’ The fine and vigorous chessmen 
with mounted knights (pl. Ccxi1) in the Ashmolean at Oxford, we 
would still assign to England, in opposition to M. Koechlin’s claim 
for France, for it has affinities with English seals no less than with 
French ; it was already at Oxford in the seventeenth century, like the 
mirror-case (pl. CLXXV), in which a divergence from the French 
manner is observed. More obviously distinctive are the later triptych 


* Among them many of those made by Sir Digby Wyatt, A. Maskell, and 
Messrs. Prior and Gardner in their important book, Mediaeval figure sculpture in 
England, and Sir W. Armstrong in Ars Una, Grande Bretagne, Paris, 1910. 
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and diptych carved for John Grandison, bishop of Exeter (d. 1358), 
the former in the British Museum, the latter shared between that 
Museum and the Louvre. Here, despite faults such as an overstrained 
pathos, singularities of facial expression, and heaviness in certain 
forms, we have a monumental quality suggestive of sculpture in stone, 
and the achievement of marked individuality in the case of the figures 
of saints. In the panel in the Salisbury Museum (no. 529 dzs) with the 
Coronation of the Virgin, the carver gives an original and successful 
treatment of the subject: the Virgin is surrounded by angels playing 
musical instruments, figures for which English art had a predilection. 
On the other hand, the small panel in the British Museum, with 
St. Eanswith, keeps close to French tradition; but the plaque with 
the Trinity in the Victoria and Albert Museum (pl. XCI) again 
presents distinctive qualities. A like judgement is true of the figure 
from a crucifix in the same place (pl. CxxI d7s), where the moving 
expression of sadness does not conform to French type Two panels, 
one in the British Museum, the other in New York (pl. CLVII), among 
the most remarkable of the pierced ivories, would seem to be less 
certainly English, though the figures are enclosed in ‘a prodigious 
pell-mell’ of architectural motives, and the wilful contempt for logic 
and clarity reaches a climax rich enough even for the eccentric British 
genius. We could wish the English contribution to Gothic ivory- 
carving greater than it is; it can never rival the French. But our 
country occupies a place of which we have no reason to be ashamed ; 
had it not been for the destruction carried out during religious disputes, 
its representation might now have been adequate to its own merits 
and to its great tradition in Romanesque and Anglo-Saxon times. 

This review has far exceeded the appointed limit of space, and many 
facts and features of interest remain undiscussed. Such are: the 
absence of information as to the tools used by ivory-carvers (p. 17) ; 
the African origin of the ivory ; the use of painting and gilding ; the 
comparatively slight effect upon ivories of the movement of medieval 
art towards the pathetic in the fourteenth century; the methods in 
which different groups attempted characterization; the rarity of cruci- 
fixes and figures of saints; the subjects from Romance on caskets and 
other secular objects. We may note in conclusion how valuable in 
the case of more than one ivory carving has been the certificate of age 
given by its mention in that fine old publication, The Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

These volumes, with their scholarship, their high standard of critical 
appreciation, and their systematic treatment, by which the subject now 
lies before us as a well-ordered and comprehensible whole, already 
form the classic work of reference, to which every student must have 
recourse for a generation to come. This being so, the Society has 
reason to congratulate itself on the fact that M. Koechlin has generously 
presented a copy to its library. O. M. DALTON. 


Roman York: the Legionary Headquarters and Colonia of Eboracum. 

By GORDON HOME. With the co-operation of Walter E. Collinge. 
3x 5%. Pp. 204. London: E. Benn, 1924. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘This book will not have been written in vain if it leads to one single 
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properly conducted excavation.’ Here we have in his preface the key- 
note to Major Gordon Home’s publication. His very readable and 
well-illustrated account is constantly pointing out the gaps that might 
be filled in the history of Eboracum if only the local authorities would 
empower some qualified expert to examine a few of the many possible 
sites still available. The Porta Decumana is apparently the only spot 
where there has been deliberate excavation. 

Of historical references to this important Roman fortress with its 
civil settlement outside there are only five. But the writer realizes 
that the history of York really involves that of Northern Britain. 
Accordingly we have in the first five chapters an account of the Roman 
occupation as it affected that part of the country. The fate of the 
Ninth Legion occupies a whole chapter, and Major Home, after 
a careful review of facts and probabilities, decides in favour of the 
destruction of Eboracum in 119-120 A.D., while the Legion was 
actually quartered there. 

Chapter VI is the most important contribution to the story of 
Roman Britain. In it is described the Castra of Eboracum, with an 
adequate folding map at the end. The latter shows not merely a plan 
of the castra and extra-mural settlement across the Ouse, but also the 
positions and nature of any chance finds. Dates of the discoveries are 
given, and, where ground is available for excavation, it is marked. 
York, says the author, has a large proportion of its most interesting 
area unbuilt upon, and the earthen ramparts can be opened at any 
point. Attention is called to the callous destruction, in 1840, of a 
section of the wall and turret on the south-west side of Bootham Bar. 
A close parallel may be cited in the case of Avignon, where another 
town council has dismantled one of the fourteenth-century gates for 
the sake of a tramway service. On the other hand, it should be noted 
that small houses abutting on the wall are being gradually bought up 
and removed, as at Carnarvon. Three, or perhaps four, different 
stages are proposed and dates suggested for the building of the walls. 
But this of course, as stated, can only be tested by excavation. 

Chapters VIII-IX deal with the public and private life of the 
inhabitants, and afford opportunity for a good deal of guesswork, as, 
for instance, that the town may have possessed a public library. 

Three unusual objects are pictured on p. 163, viz. flue-cowls. Quite 
recently another one has been turned up at Leigh Sinton, near 
Malvern, evidently a waster from some large tile factory in the neigh- 
bourhood not yet located. There are four trifling and very superficial 
references to the Terra Sigillata of which the Museum possesses 
a magnificent collection. Here use might have been made of Mr. 
Thomas May’s work, The Roman Pottery in York Museum; but this 
is not even mentioned. The finding of two fragments of moulds would 
not justify the theory that decorated Samian was made on the spot. 
Elsewhere in Britain one or two similar pieces have come to light, but 
it is practically certain that all vessels of this type were imported from 
Gaul. Such fragments must have been merely stray curiosities. The 
date too, 300 A.D:, given for the end of the production of Samian, is 
about forty years too late. As to the stamping of mortaria with the 
makers’ names, this only occurs in the earlier periods till about the 
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end of the second century A.D. The masses of hammer-headed and 
vertical-rimmed forms are rarely if ever stamped. 

A few misspellings or misprints should be corrected in future 
editions: e.g. Camulodumim (p. 143), nummii (p. 156), cochlaria 
(= cochlearia, p. 167), bicusped (p.171),and Aldwank for Aldwark on 
the map. Phollis, too, is usually spelt ‘follis’, The statement (p. 155) 
that Carausius was the first to reform the coinage in the second century 
entirely ignores the monetary reforms of Aurelian. 

At the end of the volume a useful Chronological Table for Roman 
Britain fills four pages. Here Major Home extends the period of the 
Roman occupation to 428 A. D., the date recently proposed by Prof. Bury 
on the ground of the authenticity of the Wotztia Dignitatum as applied 
to Britain. But this new dating, it should be observed, has so far 
received no archaeological confirmation, not even at Richborough, 
where if anywhere corroborative evidence would be found, as it was 
evidently the final port of evacuation. 

The Roman treasures of the York Museum are now crammed into 
the badly lighted hospitium, and if this book draws attention to the 
efforts which the energetic Keeper is now making to get them more 
adequately housed and exhibited, it will have served a further good 
purpose. A. G. K. HAYTER. 


Feet of Fines for the County of York, from 1218 to 1231. Edited by 
Colonel JOHN PARKER, C.B.,F.S.A. 9x6. Pp. xii+216. York- 
shire Archaeological Society, Record Series, vol. xii. 1921. 

Of the period of 644 years (1190-1833) over which the Yorkshire 
Feet of Fines extend, some 215 years at different dates between 1190 
and 1625 had, in one way or another, already been dealt with, mostly 
by the Yorkshire Archaeological Society, before the issue of the present 
volume. The earliest gap in this latter period that still remained to 
be filled, and from the point of view of the documents themselves the 
most important, was that between the years 1214 and 1327, and the 
Society has been well advised in this volume to make a beginning on 
this. For four years, from 24th June 1214 to 6th May 1218, no York- 
shire Feet of Fines are extant at the Public Record Office, but from 
the latter date the series for the reign of Henry III is continuous, and 
we have here a description of all those which are now preserved of the 
first fifteen years of it. 

At this early period the fine still stands for the settlement of an 
actual suit at law, and has not yet assumed its purely formal character 
as a pretended compromise in a fictitious action, as Mr. Baildon’s intro- 
duction to the Yorkshire fines of the reign of Edward III shows it had 
generally done by the year 1327. In dealing, therefore, with the fines 
of Henry III, something more than the brief calendar giving little more 
than the names of the parties and the description of the premises con- 
veyed, which is usually all that is necessary for the later documents, 
is required. Short of printing a transcript in the original Latin, no 
better method could be adopted than that by Colonel Parker in the 
present volume of giving a full summary in English. The task is by 
no means an easy one, and probably, however thoroughly it is accom- 
plished, the result will not in-all cases prevent the serious student from 
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having to refer to the original documents. But of Colonel Parker's 
fitness to cope with it there is happily no room for doubt. In 
the matter of acquaintance both with medieval legal records and with 
Yorkshire topography, no better choice of an editor for the present 
volume could have been made. 

A useful supplement to the full descriptions of the fines is provided 
in the copious notes from the Assize and Curia Regis rolls, which bear 
ample witness to the reality of the litigation of which they were at this 
period the final result. In the hope that they will some day be printed, 
Colonel Parker has refrained from giving from the two fine Yorkshire 
rolls of the eyre of 1231 the many references they contain to fines of 
which the feet no longer exist. In all, however, 599 fines are here 
described, some of them at considerable length, such as the interesting 
case between the abbot of Jervaulx and Ranulph, son of Robert, as to 
easements in Wensleydale Forest (no. 2). A little space perhaps in 
the matter of references might have been saved by printing the docu- 
ments in the order in which they now appear on the files, but the 
usefulness of giving them in their strict chronological order, with the 
names of the justices present at each of the sittings, is undeniable. The 
place-names are printed in the text in the spelling of the originals, 
a policy welcome to the authorities of the new Place-Names Society, 
the identifications and any corrections that the editor has subsequently 
found necessary in the readings being relegated to the index. 

In his short but interesting introduction, Colonel Parker draws 
attention to the number of cases in which religious houses were con- 
cerned, testifying to their activity at the period in adding to their 
estates, to the frequent references to properties held by women, to 
some unusual Christian names, and to the significance of the suffix 
‘by’ in the place-names of the county. 

Altogether the volume will rank as one of the most valuable in a 
valuable series, and one fully up to the high standard which the York- 
shire Archaeological Society has set. M. S. GIUSEPPI. 


Periodical Literature 


Archaeologia, vol. 73, contains the following articles :—Essex House, 
formerly Leicester House and Exeter Inn with Appendix of documents, 
by C. L. Kingsford; Wharram-le-Street church, Yorkshire, and 
St. Rule’s church, St. Andrews, by John Bilson; Lettered Egyptian 
textiles in the Victoria and Albert Museum, by Stephen Gaselee ; 
A bronzehead of Athenaat Burleigh Court, Gloucestershire, by Professor 
E. S. Forster; An Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Bidford-on-Avon, 
Warwickshire, by John Humphreys, J. W. Ryland, E. A. B. Barnard, 
F. C. Wellstood, and T. G. Barnett; The architecture of the Pre- 
monstratensians, with special reference to their buildings in England, 
by A. W. Clapham; A Saxon village near Sutton Courtenay, Berkshire, 
by E. T. Leeds ; Instances of orientation in prehistoric monuments in 
the British Isles, by Rear-Admiral Boyle Somerville; Excavations 
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in some Wiltshire monasteries, by Harold Brakspear; The bronze sword 
in Great Britain, by W. Parker Brewis. 

The Archaeological Fournal, vol. 77, contains the following articles :— 
Additional notes on fonts with representations of the seven sacraments, 
by Dr. A. C. Fryer; The Saxon land charters of Wiltshire (second 
series), by Dr. G. B. Grundy; Some unrecorded Spanish brasses, by 
W. J. Hemp: A burial of the Viking age in Skye, by T. C. Lethbridge ; 
Celtic Place-names in England, by O. G. S. Crawford; The palace or 
manor house of the bishops of Rochester at Bromley, Kent, by Dr. 
Philip Norman; Monumental effigies sculptured by Nicholas Stone 
(part 2), by Dr. A. C. Fryer; A note on the use of Russian and Norse 
measurements by Early Norman builders, by N. Belaiew; English 
medieval alabaster carvings in Iceland and Denmark, by Dr. Philip 
Nelson ; ‘Groma’ : the ancient land-surveying instrument, by F. Tandy; 
Some unpublished English medieval alabaster carvings, by Dr. Philip 
Nelson; Notes on the armour of Sir James Scudamore, by Bashford 
Dean ; The circle and the cross—an attempt to solve the problem of 
the derivation of the word church—by A. Hadrian Allcroft. 

The Fournal of the British Archaeological Association, vol. 29, part 1, 
contains the following articles:—Parish of St. John the Baptist, 
Knaresborough, by A. A. Gibson; Kirkham Abbey, by Rev. C. V. 
Collier; Kirby Underdale church, by Rev. W. R. Shepherd ; The 
windows of York Minster, by Rev. F. Harrison; The York school of 
glass painting, by J. A. Knowles; The parish church of Kirkburn, by 
Rev. A. J. Parkes; Beverley Minster, by R. H. Whiteing. The 
number also contains a full account of the Congress of the Association 
held at York in 1923. 

The English Historical Review, July 1924, contains the following 
articles :—The Originals of the Great Charter of 1215, by Sir John C. 
Fox; The Cornish and Welsh pirates in the reign of Elizabeth, by 
D. Mathew ; The Anglo-Dutch Alliance of 1678, part i, by C. L. Grose; 
Richard Belgrave Hoppner, by C. S. B. Buckland; The Finlay papers, 
by Dr. W. Miller; The date of the Conqueror’s ordinance separating 
the ecclesiastical and lay courts, by C. H. Walker; ‘ Plenus comitatus’ 
by W. A. Morris ; A national balance-sheet of 1362-3 with documents 
subsidiary thereto, by Dr. T. F. Tout and Dorothy M. Broome. 

History, July 1924, contains the following articles :—History and 
Literature, by G. M. Trevelyan ; Some recent contributions to the early 
history of London, by A. H. Thomas; Parliamentary analogies from 
the Channel Islands, by A. J. Eagleston; Historical revisions: the 
Vikings, by Professor A. Mawer. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, no. 4, contains the 
following articles:—Notes on foreign archives: i, Austria, ii, Latvia, 
iii, Courland, iv, Portugal ; The destruction of public records in Dublin, 
by S. C. Ratcliff; The reign of Charles II as a field for research, by 
F. M. G: and C. S. S. Higham; Historical research in the study of 
English literature, by E. Jeffries Davis; The Dictionary of National 
Biography: Corrigenda and Addenda; Migrations of Historical 
Manuscripts. 

The Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 54, part 1, 
contains the following papers of archaeological] interest :—Neolithic 
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representations of the human form from the islands of Malta and Gozo, 
by Dr. T. Zammit, and Dr. C. Singer; Hyderabad cairn burials and 
their significance, by E. H. Hunt; Notes on some Iron Age graves at 
Odugattir, North Arcot district, S. India, by F. J. Richards. 

Folklore, vol. 35, no. 2, contains an article on Ship burials in 
Scandinavian lands and the beliefs that underlie them, by Albany F. 
Major. 

The Geographical Fournal, June 1924, contains a paper on Natural 
resources in relation to the arts, by C. E. N. Bromehead. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (University of Liverpool), 
vol. 11, no. 1, contains the following articles :—The cults of Hector at 
Thebes and Achilles at Tanagra, by W. R. Halliday; The departure 
of Dionysos, by H. J. Rose; Towers in the Greek islands, by H. A. 
Ormerod; The topography of Phlius and the Phasian plain, by A. G. 
Russell. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th series, vol. 5, part 6, 
contains the following articles :—The ancestry of Isabella de Bocland ; 
Cromwell wills; Kemp pedigree ; Visitation of arms of Kent, 1594 ; 
London pedigrees and coats of arms; Kentish wills; The Pedigree roll 
of the family of Probert of Pant-Glas, co. Monmouth; Feet of Fines, 
Divers counties, Henry VIII. 

The Library, vol. 5, no. 1, contains the following articles :— Border- 
pieces used by English printers before 1641, by R. B. McKerrow; 
Early editions of Euclid’s Elements, 1482-1600, by C. Thomas-Stanford ; 
Cicero: De Officiis et Paradoxa, Mainz, 1465, 1466; by H. M. Adams ; 
On a group of bindings with painted plaquettes, by G. D. Hobson ; 
More Massinger corrections, by W. W. Greg ; Notes on old books, by 
W. W. Greg. 

The Mariners’ Mirror, vol. 10, no. 3, contains the following articles :-— 
A scheme for a Nautical Dictionary, by L. G. Carr Laughton; Robert 
and Ralph Dodd, marine painters, by G. W. Younger ; The department 
of the Accountant-General of the Navy, by C. M. Bruce; The arrival 
of the white man in the eastern seas, by Admiral G. A. Ballard. 

The Fournal of the British Society of Master Glass-Painters, vol. |, 
no. I, contains the following articles :—The ancient glass discovered at 
Chelsea Old Church, by C. J. W. Hosken; On the association of Flint 
chippings with fragments of old glass found in medieval glasshouses at 
Chiddingfold in Surrey, by Mrs. Halahan; The materials of the 
medieval glass-painter, by Noel Heaton. 

The Fournal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 44, part 1, contains the following 
articles :—The financial administration of Pericles, by G. H. Stevenson ; 
Reconstruction of the Greater Perfect system, by J. Curtis; Inscriptions 
and monuments from Galatia, by R. D’Orbeliani ; Ancient marbles in 
the Moscow Historical Museum, by O. Waldhauer; Note on J. H. S. 
xliii, 150 (M. T. Reinach’s note on the Sophocles statue), by W. 
Amelung; Jason of Pherae and Aleuas the Red, by H. T. Wade-Gery ; 
The stuccoes of the underground basilica near the Porta Maggiore, by 
Eugénie Strong and Norah Jolliffe. 

The Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. 10, part 2, contains the 
following articles:—A head of King Rameses I from his temple at 
Abydos ; Aemillianus the ‘Tyrant’, by J. G. Milne; The mouse in 
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Egyptian and later medicine, by W. R. Dawson; The Geography of 
the Exodus: an answer to Professor Naville and others, by A. H. 
Gardiner ; The ‘Cannibal Hymn’ from the Pyramid texts, by R. O. 
Faulkner ; Kizzuwadna, by S. Smith; An historical document of 
Ramesside age, by T. E. Peet ; Mistakes in chemical matters frequently 
made in archaeology, by A. Lucas; Notes on some ostraca from 
El-‘Amarnah, by W. R. Dawson; The castanet dancers of Arsinoe, by 
W. L. Westermann; A musician’s contract, by H. I. Bell; Bibliography: 
Graeco-Roman Egypt. A, Papyri (1922-3), by H. I. Bell. 

Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports, vol. 36, part 2, contains 
the following articles:—The Chantry certificates for Lincoln and 
Lincolnshire returned in 1548 under the Act of Parliament of 1 Edward 
VI, by Canon C. W. Foster and A. Hamilton Thompson; The 
campaign and battle of Lincoln, 1217, by F. W. Brooks and F. Oakley ; 
The Medieval hospital of St. James, Higham Ferrers, by Rev. W. J. B. 
Kerr; The Old Inn, Fotheringhay, by Major C. A. Markham; Some 
Worcestershire Star Chamber Proceedings, by E. A. B. Barnard; 
The Visitations and Injunctions of Cardinal Wolsey and Archbishop 
Cranmer to the priory of Worcester in 1526 and 1534 respectively, by 
Canon J. M. Wilson. 

Fournal of the Derbyshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Society, New Series, vol. 1, part 1, contains the following articles :— 
Glossary of words used by the Derbyshire lead-miners during the past 
250 years, by F. Williamson; The recent restoration of Wilne church, 
by P. H. Currey ; The heraldry of Ferrers, by Rev. H. Lawrance; 
Medieval military effigies in Derbyshire, by Rev. H. Lawrance and 
T. E. Routh; Derbyshire lead weights, by S.O. Addy. The number 
also contains the following notes :—Find of Roman denarii at Ashover ; 
Bronze palstave from Grindleford ; Two celts, Barlow and Somersall ; 
Repton priory ; A Viking Axe from Repton; Robin Hood’s Picking 
Rods ; Pre-Reformation processional cross at Chesterfield ; Sepulchral 
cave at Tray Cliff near Castleton ; Clay ‘Cross’. : 

Records of Buckinghamshire, vol. 11, no. 5, contains the following 
articles :—Some early instruments of Tickford priory, by G. H. Fowler ; 
A political ballad of the seventeenth century, by the Editor; Roman 
remains at Radnage, by C. O. Skilbeck; Hillesden Account book, 
1661-7 (continued), by the Editor ; The inclosure of Drayton Parslow, 
by the Editor. 

Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society, vol. 17, part 2, 
contains the following articles and notes :—Essex archaeology : a brief 
review of its present position, by Canon F. W. Galpin ; The making of 
Brentwood, by Dr. J. H. Round ; The Pamphilons: an Essex family of 
violin makers, by W. Minet; On Roman roads in Essex: second 
supplement, by Miller Christy; Land owners and Place-names, by 
P. H. Reaney ; The Goshalms of East Tilbury, by Dr. J. H. Round ; 
Beryfield, by P. G. Laver; Blacham, by P. G. Laver; Broomfield 
church, by R. C. Fowler; Rouncefall in Ashingdon, by R. C. Fowler; 
Wood carvings at Laindon and Basildon, by Rev. G. M. Benton ; The 
ancient bridges of Essex, by Rev. G. M. Benton; Late Bronze and 
Early Iron Age pottery discovered at Shalford, by Rev. G. M. Benton ; 
Roman burial group discovered at East Mersea, by Rev. G. M. 
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Benton ; Roman altar discovered at Colchester, by Rev. G. M. Benton ; 
Kssex Trade tokens of the seventeenth century, by A. G. Wright. 

The Essex Review, July 1924, contains the following articles :— 
Lost treasures of Finchingfield church, by E. Vaughan; Traits of 
Essex character, by A. J. G. Nicholson; Barking in 1456, part 2, with 
extracts from the Barking Rental, by F. J. Brand; Iconoclasm at 
Chelmsford in the seventeenth century, by Rev. H. Smith ; Dr. Samuel 
Johnson at Warley camp, by A. B. Bamford ; Some Essex Parlia- 
mentarians, 1642-53, by Rev. H. Smith; ‘A potsherd from the depths 
of the Middle Ages’ (the place-name Harmony in Felsted parish), by 
J. French. Among the notes are the following :—Aveley—poor rate 
made in 1644; A fourteenth-century hat found in Little Sampford 
church ; Game’s farm, Peldon; Andrews and Wale families ; Church 
Marks; Essex Place-names; Essex Cistercians. 

Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society, vol. 45, contains the following papers :—Presidential address, 
dealing with current archaeological matters, by Sir Charles Oman ; 
The church and rectory of Buckland, by E. A. B. Barnard ; Custom- 
Scrubs or Roman Tump, near Painswick, by St. Clair Baddeley ; 
a Romano-Celtic sculpture at Churcham, by St. Clair | Baddeley ; 
Bromesberrow—the place-name, the manor, the church, the church 
charity, rectors and curates, smaller landowners, by Rev. W. Wynn 
Lloyd; ‘ Annalia Dubrensia’, supplemental notes, by Sir F. A. Hyett ; 
Tobacco pipes of Bristol of the seventeenth century and their makers, 
by J. E. Pritchard ; Excavations at the Roman station at Sea Mills, 
Bristol, by A. Trice Martin and E. K. Tratman; Some early court 
rolls of the manors of Stonehouse, King’s Stanley, Woodchester and 
Achards—with transcripts—by Rev. C. Swynnerton; The first Latin- 
English dictionary: a Bristol University Manuscript, by Dr. P. 
Haworth ; Excavations at ‘Chapel Haye’, Churchdown, by R. W. 
Murray. Among the ‘ Notes’ are the following :—A Roman draught- 
board ; Romano-British villa at Whitminster ; Romano-British altar 
at Siddington; The‘ Paen’ at Cirencester; The Romano-British stations 
on Irmin street ; List of ancient monuments in Gloucestershire scheduled 
or submitted for schedule under the Ancient Monuments Acts. The 
volume also contains accounts of the Society’s meetings at Frocester 
and Chipping Campden. 

Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Society, vol. 69, contains the following articles :—New views respecting 
Stonehenge, by Lt.-Col. the Hon. Aubrey Herbert (edited by Dr. 
H. H. Thomas) ; Monumental effigies in Somerset (part ix, fifteenth- 
century ecclesiastics), by Dr. A. C. Fryer; Anglo-Saxon coins found 
at Wedmore in 1853, by H. Symonds ; Descent of the manor of Sand- 
ford Orcas, by E. A. Fry and J. W. D. Thorp; Archaeological 
remains, Ham Hill, South Somerset, by H. St. George Gray. The 
volume also contains a report of the Annual Meeting held at Dulverton 
in July 1923. 

Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, vol. 18, part 2, © 
contains the following articles:—Clovesho: i, The Councils and the 
locality, by C. Morley, ii, Clovesho disclosed, by Rev. H. A. Harris, 
iii, The Witan of Godmundesley: an evidence of location, by 
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F. S. Stevenson; The parsons and patrons of Ampton, by Rev. 
W.A. Wickham ; Circular Towers, by C. Morley; Suffolk ‘ Finds’, 1923. 

Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Magazine, June 1924, 
contains the following articles:—The ‘Blue Stone’ from Bowles 
Barrow, by B. Howard Cunnington ; Notes on a-palimpsest brass from 
Steeple Ashton church, by Canon E. P. Knubley; Sir Stephen 
Glynne’s notes on Wiltshire churches (concluded); The method of 
erecting the stones of Stonehenge, by E. Herbert Stone; An Early 
Iron Age site on Fifield Bavant Down, by R. C. C. Clay; Wansdyke: 
report of excavations on its line by New Buildings, Marlborough, by 
Albany F. Major. 

Papers of the Halifax Antiquarian Society, 1923, contain the 
following articles :—Some Halifax houses: Parkinson House, by T. W. 
Hanson; The story of a local feud (seventeenth century), by H. P. 
Kendall ; The social history of Halifax in the seventeenth century, by 
M. W. Garside ; The history of Shibden Hall, by John Lister; Coaching 
days, by C. Clegg ; The mill at the Brigg, by H. P. Kendall; Halifax 
beacons, by R. Eccles. 

The Scottish Historical Review, July 1924, contains the following 
articles: —The Itinerary of James III in 1715, by Dr. Walter Seton, 
with a transcript of the ‘ Journal of His Majesty King James the Third’s 
journey from Commercy to St. Malo, from that to Cap Fréhel by sea 
and thence to Dunkerque, accompany’d only by Mr. O’Flannagan, and 
S'. Paul, His Majesty’s valet de chambre’; The secret diplomacy of 
King James VI in Italy prior to his accession to the English throne, 
by J. Duncan Mackie ; Early Burgh Organization, being a review of 
Dr. Murray’s recent book, by Prof. W. S. McKechnie ; The founding of 
the Company of Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies, by G. P. 
Irish ; Charles I and the stipend of Kinnoul church, document com- 
municated by D. Hay Fleming. 

Publications of the Clan Lindsay Society, vol. 3, no. 9, contains the 
following articles :—The Lindsays of Evelick, by Dr. John Lindsay ; 
Covington: notes on the church and parish, by Rev. W. C. Macgregor. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 36, sec. C, nos. 16-19, 
consist of the following articles :—Ancient Irish Law: the law of status 
or franchise, by E. MacNeill; Anglo-Irish trade in the sixteenth 
century as illustrated by the English Customs accounts and port 
books, by Ada Longfield ; The ‘Commedia dell’ arte’ and the Roman 
comedy, by W. Starkie; The biblical text in Tundal’s version, by 
Rev. H. J. Lawlor. 

The Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 54, 
part I, contains the following articles:—The Early Iron Age, or 
Hallstatt period in Ireland, by the late E. C. R. Armstrong; The 
hospitallers at Kilmainham and. their guests, by C. McNeill; The 
round tower and castle of Timahoe, by H. S. Crawford ; Notes on the 
plate formerly in the possession of the Corporation of Dublin, and the 
three silver cups now in the Mansion House, by W. G. Strickland ; 
The Register of Kilkenny School, 1685-18co, by T. U. Sadleir; 
Eighteenth-century Dublin street cries, by G. W. Panter ; Carnan or 
Karnan—the site of the port of that name, by H. Wood; Speaker of 
the Irish House of Commons, 1465, by H. Wood; Castle Rag, by 
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W. G. Strickland; Find of Coins, Edward VI and Elizabeth, at 
St. Margaret’s, co. Dublin, by E. J. French; The O’Connor tomb in 
Roscommon ‘ Abbey’, by H. S. Crawford. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 79, part 1, contains the following 
articles:—The Welsh woollen industry in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, by Dr. Caroline Skeel ; Early Christian decorative 
art in Anglesey (continued), by Harold Hughes ; The early charters of 
Swansea and Gower (part 1), by C. A. Seyler; Prehistoric remains in 
North Carnarvonshire, by W. Bezant Lowe; A cave at Craig-y-Nos. 
Abercrave, Breconshire, by R. H. D’Elboux; Llanfaes friary and its 
mystery monuments, by C. R. Hand; Notes on Exchequer tallies in 
the National Museum of Wales, by J. R. Gabriel. Among the Miscel- 
lanea are the following :—An ancient trap from Carmarthenshire ; 
Roman discoveries in Merionethshire; List of Welsh monuments 
scheduled under the Ancient Monuments Acts; Montgomeryshire 
traditions of Charles I’s time; The raths of Breconshire: Cantref 
Buallt Bye-Gones—Dog tongs, Stocks, Horse litter, Parish coffin ; 
The symbolical fish, a small stone found at Llanganten; A flat celt 
mould from the Lledr valley ; Traces of Early man in the neighbour- 
hood of Llandyssul; Tallies still used; The origin of the red dragon ; 
Two etchings by J. S. Cotman—the old College House, Conway, and 
a door at Valle Crucis; Oswestry Brief, 1658; The ‘Vendumagli’ 
inscribed stone. 

Y Cymmrodor, vol. 33, consists of a fully illustrated and exhaustive 
paper on Segontium and the Roman occupation of Wales, by Dr. 
R. E. M. Wheeler, with an introduction by R. C. Bosanquet, and 
appendices on the Roman road from Chester to Carnarvon by W. J. 
Hemp, and on ‘ Segontium ’ and ‘ Seiont’ by W. H. Stevenson. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 2, part 2, contains, 
besides articles on language and literature, including a note on the 
charm Sator arepo tenet opera rotas by R. Flower, the following 
papers :—The Court Rolls of the borough of Criccieth, by W. Garmon 
Jones; Current work in Welsh archaeology: excavations and other 
discoveries ; prehistoric gold in Wales, by Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler. 

Ceylon Fournal of Science: Section G. Archaeology, Ethnology, etc., 
vol. I, part 1, contains the following articles, all by the Archaeological 
Commissioner, A. M. Hocart :—Archaeological Summary ; The origin 
of the Stupa; The coronation ceremony. 

American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 28, no. 1, contains the 
following articles:—The remains of the Pre-Erechtheum, by L. B. 
Holland ; The holiness of the Dischi Sacri, by W. B. McDaniel ; The 
tradition of Antenor and its historical possibility, by Ida Thallon ; 
The symbolism of Pegasus on Aera Signata, by E. S. McCartney. 
The number also contains abstracts of the following papers read at 
the General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute in December : 
A Daedalid in the Skimatari Museum,. by Elizabeth D. Pierce; 
Chem-tou: the source of Giallo Antico, by G. M. Whicher; The 
Virgin of the cloister of Solsona, Catalonia, by W. W. S. Cook; 
Aegean (Bronze Age) chronology and terminology, by J. P. Harland ; 
The head of a Bodhisattva in Philadelphia, by W. W. Hyde; The 
Victory in the Curia, by H. L. Cleasby; The date of the latest burials 
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in the Sepulchretum of the Forum, by W. R. Bryan; The Parthenon 
pediments and the original plan of the Erechtheum, by Harriet Boyd 
Hawes; The subscription of the Freer Papyrus of the Minor Prophets, 
by H. A. Sanders; The Arthurian sculpture at Modena, by R. S. 
Loomis; The chariot at the gates of the Acropolis, by L. B. Holland; 
Luciano da Laurena and the ‘High Renaissance’, by F. Kimball ; 
Some early Florentine masters in the Herbert P. Horne collection in 
Florence, by R. Offner; A study in ornament, by D. Rice; Modern 
forgeries of Greek terra-cottas, by Margaret Pinney ; Pausanias and the 
Atlas Metope, by C. Murley; Punic Carthage and the excavations 
west of the peninsula, by Count Byron Khun de Prorok. 

Vol. 28, no. 2, contains the following articles:—A marble copy of 
Athena Parthenos in Princeton, by T. L. Shear; Suggestions towards 
an interpretation of the Minoan script, by F. M. Stawell ; Erechtheum 
papers: ii, The strong house of Erectheus, by L. B. Holland. 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, vol. 4, contains the 
following papers :—Stucco reliefs of the first and second centuries 
still extant in Rome, by Emily L. Wadsworth ; The Casino of the 
semicircular colonnades at Hadrian’s Villa, by J. H. Chilman, jr.; 
Roman Entasis, by G. P. Stevens; A restoration of the Temple of 
Zeus at Olympia, by J. K. Smith ; The date of the Arch of Constan- 
tine, by Alice Walton. 

Old Time New England, vol. 14, no. 4, contains an article by 
Dr. H. C. Mercer, on the dating of old houses, by means of a com- 
parison of the smaller furniture, such as nails, hinges, latches, etc. 

The Bulletin of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, no. 131, contains 
a short note fully illustrated, on a French Gothic sculptured stone 
altarpiece of the fourteenth century recently acquired by the Museum. 

Annales de Tl Académie royale @ Archéologie de Belgique, vol. 72, 
parts 1 and 2, contains the following articles :—Protohistoric and 
legendary Brabant, by L. Stroobant ; The growth of Tournay in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, by P. Rolland. 

Bulletin de [ Académie royale d’ Archéologie de Belgique, 1924, part 1, 
contains the following articles :—Tapestries: a third bibliographical 
note, by F. Donnet ; Two princely visits: Charles V at Hasselt, Marie 
de Medicis at Hasselt, by J. Gessler; Fonts in the church of Notre 
Dame, Dinant, by J. Destrée; George de la Hele, master of the 
chapel, compositor 1547-87, by Dr. G. van Doorslaer. 

Académie Royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Classe des Beaux-Arts, 
vol. 6, nos. I-3, contains an article on paintings by the anonymous 
artist known as ‘de Sainte-Gudule’, by R. van Bastelaer. 

Aarbager for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, vol. 12, contains 
the following papers :—Iron working in north Jutland in ancient and 
medieval times, by N. Nielsen; Studies in the poetry of the skalds, 
by R. C. Boer; The relation between Lombardic and Danish archi- 
tecture, by M. Clemmensen. 

Nordiske Fortidsminder, udgivne af det Kgl. Nordiske Oldskrift- 
selskab, ii Bind, 3 Hefte, is an instalment of a volume on the same 
scale as Archacologia, and contains a description, with French summary, 
of a notable find of silver plate and other objects in a burial of the 
Roman period at Hoby, on the south coast of Lolland. The discovery 
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was made in 1920, and the body was that of a man, not cremated but 
laid north-east and south-west. With him had been buried two silver 
cups with embossed scenes from Homer and Euripides, a bronze skillet 
with the stamp of Cn. Trebellius Romanus, a bronze bucket with arched 
handle attached by reliefs of Eros, a ladle with Scandinavian handle, 
three pottery urns, seven brooches of silver and brooches of Danish or 
North German types, a bronze buckle and gold finger-ring, etc., all 
apparently dating from the reign of Augustus. It is pointed out that 
the name of Silius, evidently the owner, is marked on the two silver 
cups, and Tacitus (Awaals, i, 31) records that the commander-in-chief 
of Upper Germany between 14 and 21 A.D. bore the same name. 
The date cannot be far from the truth, and the find, which is beautifully 
illustrated and carefully described by K. Friis Johansen, is a useful 
landmark, as several parallels somewhat later have been found in 
Britain. For instance fig. 22, a shallow bowl with elaborate handles 
cast separately, is remarkably like that found in the Thames between 
Walton and Chertsey and illustrated in Proc. Soc. Ant., xxii, 414. 

Bulletin archéologique, 1922, part 2, contains the following articles :— 
Report on excavations at Sbeitla, Dougga and Carthage, by L. Poinssot 
and R. Lantier; Inscriptions from Carthage, by R. P. Delattre; A 
Roman altar in the Lyons museum, by Commandant Espérandieu ; 
Antiquities recently discovered at Carthage, Thuburbo Majus and 
Béja, by L. Poinssot and R. Lantier; A Roman inscription from 
Azemmour, by H. Basset; Two Punic steles from Carthage, by E. 
Vassel; An African inscribed weight, by Hassen-Abdul-Wahab; Note 
by J. Toutain on H. de Gérin-Ricard’s discovery of a Celtic or Ligurian 
sanctuary at Roquepertuse; The discoveries at Thuburbo Majus, by 
L. Poinssot and R. Lantier; Funerary urns from the sanctuary of Tanit 
at Carthage, by M. Pallary; Roman inscriptions from Bulla Regia, bv 
Dr. Carton; Roman and Greek inscriptions from Carthage, by R. P. 
Delattre; A thirteenth-century painting of scenes in the lives of Christ 
and the Virgin,once belonging to the fraternity of our Lady at Rabasteus, 
by the Marquis de Fayolle; A new ¢abella defixionis from Tunis, by 
A. Audollent; The beginnings of the neolithic period in Franche-Comté 
and the origins of the Robenhausen culture, by M. Piroutet ; A bronze 
sword found at Tarascon, by Abbé Drioux; The absence of Gallic 
coins in tumuli in the east of France, by R. Bouillerot ; The Gallo- 
Roman settlement and the ‘bourge’ at Senon, by G. Chenet; Wall 
paintings in the church of Senon, by G. Chenet; The Gallo-Roman 
‘half-foot’ found at Criquebeuf-sur-Seine, by R. Quenedey ; The date 
of the crypt of St. Aignan at Orleans, by J. Banchereau; The stalls in 
the abbey of St. Victor, Paris, by L. Régnier ; Osseous remains from 
the sanctuary of Tanit at Salammbé, near Carthage, by P. Pallary ; 
A statue of the military genius found in Tunis, by A. Merlin; Plans 
of Gigthis and Thugga, by L. Poinssot ; Thirty-eight Punic texts from 
the sanctuary at the gates of Carthage, by R. Dussaud. 

Revue archéologique, vol. 19, Jan.—June 1924, contains the following 
articles:—A statuette of Mars found at Feurs, by H. Lechat; Three 
statuettes of the Ephesian Artemis, by W. Deonna; The word ‘Jubilator’, 
by R. Cagnat; The friezes on the Arch at Orange, by P. Couissin ; 
Medieval rings, by Lt.-Col. Dervieu ; Godefroid de Claire and Suger’s 
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cross in the abbey of St. Denis, by M. Laurent ; Roger van der Weyden 
in Italy, by D. Roggen; The origin and date of the Aiadégers 7Ocxal, 
by S. Reinach; The inscription on the triumphal arch at Volubilis, 
by A. Piganiol ; The Hebrew inscription from Siloam, by D. Sidersky ; 
The vicissitudes of an equestrian statue: Philippe de Valois, Constantine 
or Marcus Aurelius, by M. Bloch; The representation of pregnancy in 
Christian art, by G. H. Luquet; Portrait bust of a young girl in the 
Athens Museum, by P. Graindor ; Greek names compounded with those 
of a god, by S. Reinach ; The beginnings of Romanesque sculpture in 
Languedoc and Burgundy, a reply to M. Oursel, by P. Deschamps; 
The architect Kallikrates and the east wall of the Acropolis, by P. 
Graindor; The cemeteries of Finisterre, by Abbé Favret and Com- 
mandant Bénard ; The tomb of Alaric, by A. van Gennep ; The Delphic 
inscription of the law against piracy, by E. Cuq; Antique statuettes 
of a dancer and a man-eating animal in Rennes Museum, by P. Couissin; 
The temple of Rome and Augustus and the Erechtheum on the Acro- 
polis, by G. A. S. Snijder; Large and small bronze statues—copies 
or originals, by S. Reinach; A medieval pyx, by M. Prinet; The 
religious policy of Anthony and Cleopatra, by H. Jeanmaire ; A Minoan 
ring at Copenhagen, by G. van Hoorn; Gorgon and lioness, by C. 
Blinkenberg; The ‘Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum’, by E. Pottier; 
A Samian vase discovered at Goszczynno, Poland, by W. Antoniewicz ; 
Two antique bronze statuettes from Neris, by A. Blanchet ; Thracian 
archaeology, by G. Seure; The Pantheon at Rome and the Royal 
Academy of Architecture in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
by J. H. Lemonnier. 

Arethuse, July 1924, contains the following articles :—An obituary 
notice of Ernest Babelon, by D. Le Suffleur; The terracotta statue of 
Athena from Rocca d’Aspromonte, by S. Mirone; Two Sassanian 
dishes in the Hermitage Gallery, by Commandant Lefebvre des 
Noéttes. The number also contains notes on the excavations at 
Byblus by M. Montet and at Doura by M. Cumont. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome xxxiv, nos. 1-2 (April, 1924: Masson et Cie, 
Paris). The volume opens with a second paper on the excavation of 
the Grotte des Rideaux at Lespugue (not Lespugne as in vol. xxx, 209) 
in Haute Garonne, by Dr. René de St. Périer, who dates the deposit 
at the end of the Aurignac period, close to Solutré. Of special interest 
are the engravings of vipers on a bone, and a bone about 7 in. long 
with rounded point and pierced butt, resembling a paper-knife. A large 
Bos (primigenius?) and a large red deer figure in the list of fauna with 
the Saiga antelope, an inhabitant of the steppe. The nucleiform scraper 
is said to occur at all stages of the upper Palaeolithic, and is even 
represented in Norway (p.111). The first instalment of a treatise on 
the Orient before History, by M. J. de Morgan, is a survey of the 
geology and physiography of the Near East, a necessary preliminary 
to the prehistory of the region generally considered the birthplace of 
civilization. Professor Boule comments on the Abbé Breuil’s account 
of an early palaeolithic site in Portugal (p. 120); on the quaternary 
fauna of Venetia (p. 122), and the modelled and engraved animals of 
Montespan, with illustrations (pp. 182-5). Dr. Sarasin’s work on the 
painted pebbles and other finds near Bale is reviewed (p. 126), and it 
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may be mentioned that the Keiss brooch specimens are no longer 
regarded as palaeolithic, or indeed similar to the Mas d’Azil series. 
Dr. Bayer of Vienna has a palaeolithic system of his own (pp. 129, 133) ; 
and two of M. Tallgren’s illuminating studies of Russian antiquities 
are noticed (pp. 138-9). A report on the geology and archaeology 
of the Sahara by M. Bourcart, who joined the Olufsen expedition 
from Denmark, is analysed by Professor Boule (p. 186); and a paper 
in German by Dr. Pokorny on the pre-Aryan population of England 
(Mitt. Anthrop. Gesell. Wien, xlix, 1919) contains some speculations 
on certain inhabitants of Ireland and the Scottish islands, in connexion 
with the Eskimo and La Madeleine man. This implies a migration of 
Cave man to Greenland, and a later return to our own shores; and it is 
considered possible that anatomists may some day recognize the 
Eskimo type in early burials of the regions indicated (p. 134), but 
the term English is rather loosely used in this connexion. 

Hespéris, vol. 3, part 4, contains the following articles:—The con- 
quest of the Sudan by El Mansour (1591), by Lt.-Col. H. de Castries ; 
Inscriptions at Volubilis (5th series), by L. Chatelain; A lake of 
glacial origin (Lake d’Ifni) in the High Atlas, by J. Célérier and A. 
Charton ; The plan of the Qarawiyin University at Fez, by E. Pauty ; 
Note on the mosque of Tinwal, by P. Ricard. 

Bulletin de la Société scientifique, historique et. archéologique de la 
Corréze, vol. 46, part 1,contains the following articles:—The church of 
Saint-Cernin-de-Larche, by V. Forot ; The troubadours of the Brive 
district, by J. Audiau ; The sword of Marshal Brune, by Dr. Grilliére ; 
The church of Saint-Clamant and its carved tympanum, by R. Fage; 
The hospital of Brive, by J. Lalande. 

Bulletin historique de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, vol. 14, 
Oct.—Dec. 1923, contains the following papers :—List of members of the 
watch of messire Rasse de la Motte, 1379, by A. Quenson; Charter of 
recognition of the body of St. Omer, 1052, by J. de Pas; Document 
relating to the recovery of St. Omer in 1488, by J. de Pas: Note on 
the ‘swans’ of St. Omer, by M. Platiau; Note on the attributes of 
St. Omer, by Abbé Dusautoir ; Documents relating to the fraternity 
of St. Bertin, by Dom A. Wilmart. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique et historique de Nantes et de la 
Loire-inférieure, vol. 63, contains the following articles:—A young 
Vendéen bourgeois during the Revolution, being extracts of notes on 
the life of Louis-Constant Trastour ; Merovingian graves in St. Andrew’s 
chapel, Nantes, by G. Durville; The military occupation of the Chateau 
d’Aux at the time of the Revolution, by A. Velasque; Discovery of 
a bronze-founder’s hoard at Sainte-Marguerite, near Pornichet, by C. 
Mercier; The processional cross of Lavau, by E. Evellin; Notes on 
Chateauguy; The discovery of a stone recording the foundation of 
a mass by Canon William Rouxel in the cathedral at Nantes, by P. 
Jeulin. 

Bulletin trimestriel de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1923, 
no. 3 contains the following articles:—The earliest illustration of 
Amiens cathedral, by G. Durand; Notes on Péronne, by E. Quentin ; 
A love marriage in the fifteenth century: Blanche Quiéret, by A. 
Huguet. 
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Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita, 5th series, vol. 21, parts 1-3, contains 
the following papers :—Discoveries of Roman remains at Este, by A. 
Callegari; Remains of Roman buildings in Florence, by E. Galli; 
Report on the excavations at Populonia in 1923, by A. Minto; Discovery 
of Roman amphorae in ‘ Casalone’ (Monte Argentario), Porto S. Stefano, 
by P. Raveggi; An ancient burial place at Magliano Romano, by 
E. Stefani; Ancient burial places at Gualdo Tadino, by E. Stefani; 
A male bronze archaic statuette from Corinaldo, by G. Moretti; 
Recent discoveries in the city and suburbs of Rome, by G. Mancini; 
Recent discoveries in the ‘Capo Bianco’ estate, Rome, by E. Stefani; 
Fragments of a shrine to the Esichian Hercules found in Rome, by 
OQ. Marucchi; Discovery of an inscription and sanctuary to Jupiter 
Caelus at Ostia, by G. Calza; Roman vineyard terraces on Monte 
Crescenzo, Marino, by U. Antonielli; Inscriptions from Pozzuoli, by 
S. Aurigemma ; Inscriptions from Venafro, by S. Aurigemma ; Remains 
of a Roman country house in the Sainara district, Contursi, Salerno, 
by M. Della Corte ; Recent discoveries in the city and neighbourhood, 
Reggio di Calabria, by N. Putorti; Discovery of Mamertine and 
Brezzian coins at Rosarno, by N. Putorti; Discovery of Byzantine 
coins at Cittanuova, by N. Putorti; Discovery of inscriptions, etc., at 
Saline Joniche, by N. Putorti; Discovery of Byzantine coins at Motta 
San Giovanni, by N. Putorti; Discoveries at Catania, by G. Libertini; 
Christian inscriptions found in the church of S. Saturnino, now called 
SS. Cosmas and Damian, at Cagliari, by A. Taramelli. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia nazionale dei Lincez, 5th series, vol. 32, 
parts 11-12, contains the following articles :—New excavations in the 
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cipts, by F. S. Maranca. 
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Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 15th May 1924. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., 
President, in the Chair. 

The President, on taking the Chair for the first time at an Ordinary 
Meeting, expressed his thanks to the Fellows for electing him to his 
office. 

The President announced that he had appointed the following to 
be Vice-Presidents of the Society:—Mr. M. S. Giuseppi, Mr. R. 
Garraway Rice, Mr. W. A.Littledale, and Professor J. L. Myres. 

Mr. H. Peake, F.S.A., read a paper on part of a hoard of Bronze 
implements found in Shropshire, which will be published in the Azzz- 
guaries Fournal. 

Mr. Garnet Wolseley and Mr. Reginald Smith, F.S.A., exhibited 
Early Iron Age pottery from the Downs near Cissbury (see p. 347). 
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Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A., read a paper on some English 
alabasters (see p. 374). 

Mr. W. J. Hemp, F.S.A., exhibited two gold finger-rings belonging 
to Gabriel Goodman, dean of Westminster 1561-1601, which will be 
published in the Aztiguaries Fournal. 


Thursday, 22nd May 1924. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. R. C. Fowler, F.S.A., read a paper on Seals in the Public 
Record Office, which will be printed in Archaeologia. 

Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, F.S.A., read notes on the moulding and 
casting of seals (see p. 388). 


Thursday, 29th May 1924. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

Major H. C. Corlette was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. C.R. Peers, Director, read a paper on the Saxon monastery and 
first Norman church at Whitby, which will be printed in Archaeologia. 


Thursday,19th une 1g24. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres,K.T., 
President, in the Chair. 

Lt.-Col. Hawley, F.S.A., read the Report on the excavations at 
Stonehenge, which will be published in the Antiguaries Fournal. 

Mr. F. Bostock exhibited through Major Shepard, F.S.A., an 
alabaster table of the Betrayal. 

Mr. H. Swainson Cowper, F.S.A., exhibited a seventeenth-century 
small-sword. 


Thursday, 26th $une1g24. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres,K.T., 
President, in the Chair. 

Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox, F.S.A., read the Report on the excavations 
at Richborough, which will be published as a Report of the Research 
Committee. 


The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until 
Thursday, 20th November 1924. 
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358. 

Bonnin, A., Tutenag and Paktong, 430-1. 

Bonsor, G., 146. 

Bookbinder’s stamp, medieval, 208, 272. 

Bosanquet, R.C., 112, 242, 249, 252, 422. 

Bosence (Cornwall), earthwork at, 102, 
103. 

Bossert, Dr. H., Altkreta, 306. 

Bostock, F., 461. 

Bottles, first century, 54. 

Bottle-vase, Anglo-Saxon, 122-3. 

Boule, M., 223. 

Bowes, Dr. T. A., 24. 

Bowles, G. S., 113, 114, 126. 

Bowls: black-glazed, 97; bronze, 56,57, 
11g, 120,277; Early Iron Age, 43, 352, 
357, 358; glass, 12-18, 268; Neolithic, 
40-2, 127-8, 149-50; Roman, 22-5 
275; Samian, 154-5, 419; stone, 345. 

Box, near Bath (Som.), Italian brooch 
found near, 51. 

Boyd, Rev. W. G., 22. 
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Brabrook, Sir Edward, 328. 

Bracelets, gold, 223. 

Bradfer-Lawrence, H. L., 320. 

Bradfield Combust (Suffolk), mural paint- 
ing of St. Christopher in the church, 
236. 

Brailes (Warwicks.), sculptured cornices 
in the church, 3, 5, 8. 

Brash, Prof., 269. 

Brass objects: ewer, fifteenth century, 
319; reliquary, of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, 54-5. 

Brasses, monumental, 186-7; Laurence 
Washington, with groups of children 
(1564), 272. 

Braunholtz, H. J., 280. 

Braybrooke, its Castle, Manor, and Lords, 
298-300. 

Breage (Cornwall), mural painting of 
St. Christopher in the church, 227, 
238; Roman milestone in the church, 
104-5, 108. 

Brentnall, H. C., 53. 

Breuil, Abbé, 151. 

Brewis, W. Parker, 421, 422. 

Bricks: Roman, 276; Sumerian, 335-8, 


344. 
Brindley, H. H., 227. 
Bristol, Marquess of, 56. 
Bristol (Glos.), medieval monumental 
effigies made in, 206. 
— University Spelaeological Society, 414. 
British Borough Charters, 1216-1307, 75-7: 


British: bronze brooch, 153; bronze 
mirror, 151-3, burials, 51-2; coins, 
53, 59, 173; pit-dwellings, 40, 42. 

British Museum: Anglo-Saxon orna- 
ments, 259, 261-2; bronze buckle, 50; 
bronze mirror, 151-2; fragments of 
Early Lron Age vessel, 221 ; illuminated 
manuscripts, 214; Italian brooches, 51; 
joint expedition to Mesopotainia, 329, 
330; Merovingian ornaments, 259-62 ; 
Neolithic bowls from the Thames, 128, 
149-50; pottery of the late Neolithic 
and Early Iron Ages, 40; reliquaries, 
55; Roman dodecahedron, 274; Sar- 
matian ornaments from Kerch, 259—- 
62; seal matrices, 244-6, 249, 254, 
256; socketed celt, 151; urn from 
lake-dwelling in Holderness (Yorks.), 
129. 

Bronze Age, 79, 88, 130, 140, 161, 172-3, 
206, 221-6, 357-9; Late Bronze Age, 
222,224, 225-6; beakers, 131-3; cine- 
rary urns, 265-6; hoards, 57, 460; 
invasion, date of the, 320; pottery, 31, 
56, 129, 131-3, 220-6, 347. 

Bronze objects : arrow-heads, 222; axe- 
heads, 220-2, 277, 296; bowls, 57, 119, 
120, 2773 brooches, 153, 277; bucket 
and handle, 52; buckles, 49-50; casket 





or reliquary, 54, 207; celts, 57, 151; 
chisels, 31, 57,222; crowns, 320; cruci- 
form ornament, 52; dodecahedrons, 
273-43 figure, 420; fish-hooks, 157, 
222; gilt-bronze ornament, 115, 121, 
123-4; girdle-hanger, 277; gouges, 57, 
222; hammer, 57; head-dress made of 
chains, 320; hinged attachment, 120; 
hooks, 222; implements of unusual 
type, 207; key-hole escutcheon, 53; 
knives, 222; mirrors, 151-3; orna- 
mented plate, 276-7; ornaments, 157, 
276; palstaves, 220; pin, 56; plaque, 
419; razors, 57, 296; rings, 31, 119; 
sheet bronze, 52, 120; sickles, 222; 
spear-heads, 49, 57, 277 3 spoons, 273; 
strap-terminals, 52-3, 115, 120-13; studs 
or rivet-heads, 120; suspensory attach- 
ment, 120; swords, 222; tube, 37. 

Brooches: bronze, 153, 277; Hallstatt, 
222; iron, 52; La Téne I, 225, 226, 
295, 296; lead, 52. 

Brooks, C, E. P., 57. 

Brown, Prof. Baldwin, 270, 

Brown, Jonathan, dean of Hereford, seal 
of, 247. 

Browne, Bp. G. F., 206. 

Broyle, near Chichester (Sussex), rare 
bronze buckle from, 49-50. 

Brunton, Mr. and Mrs, Guy, 425-6. 

Bucket, bronze, 52. 

Buckles, bronze, 49-50. 

Buckley, F., 47, 416. 

Bucks. Architectural and Archaeological 
Society, 418, 

Bull, F. W., 54, 207. 

Bullae, \eaden, preservation of, 390, 396. 

Bulleid, A., 155. 

Bulls, copper statues of, 339; frieze of, 
340-3; the baiting of, 170, 413-14. 
Bulstrode Camp (Bucks.), excavations at, 

416, 

Bungay (Suffolk), seal of prioress of the 
convent of, 244. 

Burbage, James, 69. 

Burials : Anglo-Saxon, 113-26, 174, 3203 
British, 51-2; Bronze Age, 55-6, 180, 
223; Celtic, 174; Early Christian 
(Rome), 62; Early Iron Age, 180, 223 ; 
prehistoric, 425 ; Roman, 22, 24, 267-8, 
275-6; Sumerian, 344-5. 

Burkitt, M. C., 134. 

Burnmouth (Berwickshire), discovery of 
Early Irou Age remains at, 273. 

Burrington Coombe (Som.), palaeolithic 
skulls from, 414-15. 

Burwell (Cambs.), mural painting of 
St. Christopher in the church, 234. 
Bury St. Edmunds (Suffolk), shrine of 

St. Edmund at, 364. 

Bushe-Fox, J. P., 60, 61, 225, 328, 359, 

419, 461. 
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Button seals, 456. 
Buxton, L. H. D., 117. 


Cabrerets (Dépt. Lot), palaeolithic finds 
at, 48. 

Cadbury, G., 207, 208. 

Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts 
relating to English Affairs existing in the 
archives and collections of Venice and in 
other libraries of Northern Italy, 188-9. 

Callere, Henry le, seal matrix of, 254. 

Cambridge (Cambs.): Museum of Archae- 
ology and Ethnology: Anglo-Saxon jug, 
371; Bronze Age beakers, 131, 133. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 56, 415. 

Cambridge Region, The Archaeology of the, 
172-5. 

Cambridgeshire Dykes, excavations in 
the, 56, 415. 

Camerton (Som.), Roman coins found at, 
428, 

Cames, lead, medieval, 56. 

Camp, S. J., 208, 320, 404. 

Campbell, Lily B., Scenes and Machines on 
the English Stage during the Renaissance, 
68-71. 

Canewdon (Essex), neolithic flint impie- 
ments found at, 320. 

Canoes, prehistoric, 64, 277-8. 

Canterbury (Kent), an eleventh-century 
burial cross from St. Augustine’s abbey, 
422-5; Celtic brooch found near, 153 ; 
the shrine of St. Thomas the Martyr, 
363. 

Cantos de la Visera (Spain), rock-shelter 
paintings of, 136. 

Capart, Jean, The Tomb of Tutankhamen, 


294. 
Carlisle, Nicholas, miniature of, 206. 
Carmarthen, Roman dodecahedron from, 


273. ne 
Cartailhac, Emile, 134. 


Carter, D. H. M., 319, 360, 370. 

Carter, Howard, and Mace, A. C., The 
Tomb of Tut-ankh- Amen, 303. 

Casket or reliquary, bronze, of the fif- 
teenth century, 54, 207. 

Casson, S., 206. 

Castillo (Spain), paintings on the walls 
of, 138. 

Castor (Northants), early sculptured stone 
from the church, 420-1; mural paint- 
ing of St. Christopher in the church, 
230. 

Castor ware, 415. 

Cave-dwellings and period, 404-5, 414-15. 

Cave-exploration in Derbyshire, 49. 

Cave-paintings, 134, 137, 138. 

Cawdor, Earl of, 55. 

Celtic, Late, 
brooch, 153; lead brooch, 52; urn, 
53, 54- 
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Celts: bronze, 57; copper, 345; socketed, 
57,151, 2253 stone, 173; winged, 225, 

Chalk Hill (Suffolk), excavation of a 
barrow on, 55. 

Chancellor, E. B., 206. 

Chantler reliquary, 54-5. 

Charles I, silver twenty-penny piece of, 
276. 

Chatwin, P. 2B 

— manent mendievsl pottery from, 


59-60. 

Chedworth (Glos.), Roman villa at, 418, 

Cheetham, F. H., 412. 

Chesham (Bucks.), mural painting of 
St. Christopher in the church, 236. 
Chester Cathedral, shrine of St. Werburg 

in, 362, 364. 

— Grosvenor Museum: pigs of lead of 
Roman date, 154. 

Chichester (Sussex), inlaid eyes in carved 
slabs in the cathedral, 211. 

Childe, V. Gordon, 320. 

Chiltington, West (Sussex), mural paint- 
ing of St. Christopher in the church, 
230. 

China, archaeology in, 162. 

Chipping Norton (Oxon.), windows of the 
church, 2. 

Chisels, bronze, 31, 57, 222. 

oe 186-7. 

Chitty, H., 207, ag 370. 

Choate, A., 40, 4 

Christian Church a The Origin of, 280-6. 

Christopher, St., mural paintings of, in 
English churches, 227-41. 

Cinerary urns, 22-4, 265-6, 268-9, 275, 
355, 357- 

Circumcision, alabaster table of the, 379. 

Cissbury (Sussex), discoveries near, 347- 
59, 460. 

Cists, stone, 51, 161. 

Civilization, the origins of, 161-2. 

Clapham, A. W., 208, 370, 433-4. 

Clare, De, arms of, 383, 386. 

Clarke, L. C. G., 131, 371, 416. 

Clarke, W. G., 53. 

Classical Association, Manchester branch, 
excavations by, 153. 

Claudius, coin of, 53. 


| Claudius Gothicus, coins of, 276, 428. 
| Clay, Dr. R. C. C., 404. 


Clay sickles, 344. 


| Clegg, R. P., 154. 
| Coat-Armour, Tke Bearing of, by Ladies, 


171-2, 


Cock, Dr..F. W., 328. 


| Cockersand abbey (Lancs.), excavation 


of, 56. 

Coco-nut cup, early seventeenth-century, 
German, 319. 

Cogul (Spain), rock-shelter paintings of, 
138. 
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Coins: British, 53, 59,173; English, 276; 
Roman, 31, 53, 59, 61, 101-3, 112, 146, 
157, 216, 219, 270, 275-6, 411, 427-8. 

Colchester (Essex), Roman altar dis- 
covered at, 267. 

— Museum: cinerary urns of the Late 
Bronze Age, 267 ; Roman altar, 267; 
Roman burial group, 267-8. 

Coldicott, Capt., 427. 

Coldrum (Kent), excavations at, 265. 

Collinge, W. E., 442. 

Collingwood, R. G., 101, 112, 154, 157, 
206; Roman Britain, 71-2. 

Comb, bone, 350, 357, 358. 

Comhaire, M., 223, 224. 

Constans, coins of, 31, 428. 

Constantinus I and IJ, coins of, 428. 

Constantius I Chlorus, coins of, 427; 
London medallion of, 270-2. 

Constantius I1 and III, coins of, 428. 

Conway, Sir Martin, r1, 18, 

Copenhagen, National Museum : twelfth- 
century ivory carving, 213. 

Copper objects: axe, 3453; celts, 345; 
cooking-pot, 345; daggers, 3453 gilt 
copper dial, 319 ; head of aceremonial 
staff, 345; knives, 345; pins, 345; 
ring, 147; statues of bulls, 339; tools 
345; vessels, 345. 

Corder, W. S., 422. 

Corlette, Major H. C., 208, 461. 

Cornish, A. V., 428. 

Cornwall, Roman occupation of, 101-3 ; 
milestones in, 103-7, 206; roads, 107- 
12. 

Coronation of our Lady, alabaster table 
of the, 381. 

Costrel, sixteenth-century, 320. 

Cottered (Herts), mural painting of St. 
Christopher in the church, 235-6. 

Cottingham (Northants), sculptured cor- 
nices in the church, 3. 

Couchman, J. E., 19, 51, 53, 328. 

Coulthard, Rev. H. R., 104, 238. 

County Muniments, The Care of, 293-4. 

Coups de poing, 345. 

Cowper, H. Swainson, 461. 

Crawford and Balcarres, Earl of, 207, 215, 

321, 328, 359, 370, 405, 460, 


461. 

Crawford, 0. G. S., 57, 120,. 22, 16%; 
207, 220, 226. 

Cremation burials, 33, 34, 38, 5-6, 88, 
113-26, 158, 173, 180, 206, 226, 268, 
275-6, 350, 357- 

Cresswell Crags (Derby), palaeolithic 
discoveries at, 49, 404-5. 

Crete and neighbouring lands, recent 
results of excavation and research in, 
56-7. 

Crispus, coins of, 428. 

Cré-Magnon race, the, 48. 
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Cromer, Norfolk, The Great Flint Imple- 
ments of, 72-3. 

Cromwell, Thomas, destruction of St. 
Swithun’s shrine at Winchester by the 
Commissioners of, 367, 369. 

Cross, burial, of the eleventh century, 
422-5. 

Crowe, H. B., 239. 

Crowns, bronze, 320. 

Croydon (Surrey), mural painting of St. 
Christopher in the church, 230. 

Cudham (Kent), hand-axe found near, 
147-8. 

Cunnington, Captain, 221, 295. 

Cunnington, Mrs. M. E., 221, 351, 356, 
404; The Early Iron Age inhabited site 
at All Cannings Cross karm, Wiltshire, 
294-6. 

Cups: black, prehistoric, 97 ; Castor 
ware, 53; early seventeenth-century 
German coco-nut cup, 319; Upchurch 
ware, 53. 

Curia Regis Rolls of the reigns of Richard 1 
and Jobn, 178-80. 

Curle, A. O., 149. 

Curzon, Marquess, 14. 

Cyprus, Doric architecture in, 321. 

Cyrene (North Africa), archaeological 
discoveries at, 265. 


Daggers: copper, 345; iron, 52. 

Daintree, G. E., 131, 133. 

Dalton, O. M., 17, 215, 254, 259, 280, 
319, 320. 

Danesborough Camp (Bucks.), excava- 
tions at, 418. 

Davies, Rev. D. S., 275. 

Davis, J. A., 414. 

Dawes, M. C. B., 181-2. 

Dawson, W. R., 294. 

DNéchelette, J., 19-20. 

De Guérin, Lt.-Col., 407. 

Delagarde, General Bertier, 259. 

de Navarro, J. M., 46. 

Denny, Rev. H. L. L., Handbook of County 
Kerry Family History, Biography, etc., 


307. 

Depéret, Prof., 48. 

Derbyshire Caves Committee, excavations 
by the, 404-5. 

Desborough (Northants), bronze mirror 
from, 151-3. 

Despenser, arms of, 383, 386. 

Devizes Museum (Wilts.): Early Iron 
Age antiquities, 404. 

Dewey, H., 147, 276, 321. 

Dials, sixteenth century, 319. 

Dibley, G, E., 278. 

Dish, prehistoric, decorated with a loom, 
426. 

Ditton (Surrey), bronze socketed celt 
from the Thames at, 151. 
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Documents concerning the.surrender of | 


the Scottish regalia, 257-8. 
Dodecahedrons, Roman, 273-4. 


| 


| Embriaco, Guglielmo, 
Dolmens, 161, 265; cult of the dolmen | 


goddess, 19-21; sculptured stone from | 
| Engleheart, Rev. G. H., 38. 
| Entry of Christ into Jerusalem, alabaster 


a dolmen, 407. 
Doric architecture in Cyprus, 321. 
Dorling, Rev. E. E., 126, 130, 206, 208, 
226, 319, 320, 433. 


Dorset County Museum, Dorchester: | 


twelfth-century ivory, 207, 209-15. 


near, 147. 

Downshire, Marquess of, Report on the 
Manuscripts of, preserved at Easthamp- 
stead Park, Berks., 301-2. 

Draper, Warwick, Chiswick, 186-7. 

Drift implements, 417. 

Droxford (Hants), Anglo-Saxon — orna- 
ment from, 262. 

Druce, G. C.,, 228. 

Duckworth, Dr. W. H. L., 56. 

Dudding, Rev. R. C., 207. 

Duke, Sir H., 303-4. 

Dumas, Ulysse, 21. 

Duncan, L. L., 162-3, 207, 322, 324. 

Dungi, king of Ur, 333. 

Dunn, Dr, J. T., 242. 

Dunnottar Castle and the Scottish regalia, 

-8. 


257 
Durham Cathedral, shrine of St.Cuthbert | 


formerly in, 363. 


Earthworks, 26-9, 55, 101-4, 110, 128, 
143, 415, 418. 
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371-3 ; shrine of St. Etheldreda in the 

cathedral, 362. 

Genoese com- 
mander, 11, 13, 16. 

England, arms of, 384, 385. 


table of, 377-9. 
Epsom (Surrey), Roman burials near, 275. 
Ermine Street, 174, 275, 276. 


| Essex, An Inventory of the Historical Monu- 
Downe (Kent), flint implements found | 
| Ethelwold, Bishop, 367. 





365. 
| Felixstowe (Suffolk), 
| Pervincus from, 154-5. 


East Hendred, a Berkshire parish, histori- | 


cally treated, 73-5. 

Edgar, King, feretory of, formerly in 
Winchester Cathedral, 367. 

Edinburgh: Royal Scottish Museum : 
late Neolithic vessel, 149-50. 

Edrich, Bartholomew, seal matrix of, 25 2- 


54. 

Edward the Black Prince, 2, 4, 6. 

Edward the Confessor, arms of, 385, 386. 

Edward the Fourth, The Life and Reign of, 
296-8. 

Egmont, the first Earl of (Viscount Percival), 
Diary of, 302-3. 

Egypt and the origins of civilization, 161— 


“British School of Archaeology in, 

tb 

— Exploration Society, 425. 

El Cerro del Trigo (Spain), Roman 
remains at, 146-7. 

Elizabethan Sheldon tapestries, 321. 

— stage, the, 68-71. 

Ellis, A. I., 208. 

Ely (Cambs.), jug, of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, from the neighbourhood of, 


ments Of, 433-4- 


Ethnographie préhistorique de la Russie du 
nord et des Etats Baltiques du nord, 78-9. 

Evans, Sir Arthur, 19, 56. 

Evans, Sir John, 151, 221, 222. 


| Evans, Rev. J. T., 207. 


Excavations, 29-39, 49,53, 55-63, 93-100, 
113-26, 143, 146-7, 153-7, 162, 263-5, 
272, 278, 320, 322, 329-59, 409-11, 
414-22, 425-8, 461. 

Eynsford (Kent), flint scraper found near, 
148. 


Farquharson, Major Victor, 328. 

Faversham (Kent), Anglo-Saxon orna- 
ments from, 262. 

Feckenham, John, abbot of Westminster, 


Samian bowl by 


Fenton, S. G., 255. 
Fenwick-Owen, G., 208, 319. 
Ferrers, Lord, 130. 

Filkins, E, W., 265. 
Fincham, H. W., 402 2. 


| Fine Rolls, Calendar of, 181-2. 
| Finger-rings, gold, 461. 


| Fishguard 





(Pembrokeshire), Roman 


dodecahedron found near, 274. 


' Fish-hooks, bronze, 157, 222. 


FitzGerald, G. M., 329. 

Flagons, 22, 24. 

Fleam Dyke (Cambs.), 174, 1735. 

Flint implements, 24, 32, 33, 38, 47, 49) 
55, 56, 72-3, 147, 160, 286, 320, 321, 
344, 345, 350, 417, 418, 426-7. 

Flintshire Historical Society, 153. 

Floor-tiles, medieval 56. 

Florence (Italy), discovery of Roman 
pavements at, 264. 

Flower, C. T., 178-9. 

Fiowers, artificial, from temple at Tell el 
Obeid, 339-40. 

Ford, near Reculver (Kent), discovery of 
Roman remains at, 24-5. 

Forde, C. D., 404. 

Fordham, Sir G., Road Books and Itine- 
raries of Great Britain, 1570-1850, 305+ 





INDEX 


Fowler, Dr. G. H., 393”. ; The Care of 
County Muniments, 293-4. 

Fowler, Canon Joseph Thomas, 322, 324. 

Fowler, R. C., 388, 401, 461. 

Fox, Dr. Cyril, 55, 125, 131, 371, 415, 


416; The Archaeology of the Cambridge | 


Region, 172-5. 

Fox, Dr. J. J., 403 2. 

Franklin, C. A. H., The Bearing of Coat- 
Armour by Ladies, 171-2. 

Frasnes (Belgium), bronze hoard at, 223. 

Freshfield, E. H., 17. 

Frieze of copper bulls and heifers, 340-3. 

Fring (Norfolk), mural painting of St. 
George in the church, 228. 


From Augustus to Augustine: Essays and | 


studies dealing with the contact and con- 
ict of Classic paganism and Christianity, 


79- 

Fry, Rev. H. K., 237. 

Fryer, Dr. A. C., 206. 

Furley, J. S., 413-14; City Government of 
Winchester from the Records of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries, 169-70. 


Gabriel, J. R., 321. 

Gadd, C, J., 329. 

Gallienus, coin of, 53. 

Gaming pieces, ivory, 118. 

Gardner, Willoughby, 153. 

Garfitt, G. A., 49, 404. 

Gasquet, Card., The Religious Life of Henry 
V1, 434-5. 

Genealogy of Our Lord, 320. 

Genoa, the Sacro Catino at, 11-18. 

Geology : age of the peat in the Southern 

* Pennines, 416-17; clay-with-flints of 
north Kent, 147-8 ; Hampshire gravels, 
160-1 ; Sturry gravels (Kent), 321; 
terraces in the Midlands, 417. 

George, St., mural painting of, 228. 

Gibson, W. W., 421. 

Gilbert, C., 265. 

Giles, St., figures of, on seal matrices, 
245, 246. 

Girdle-hanger, bronze, 277. 

Girgenti (Italy), temple of Zeus at, 254. 

Giuseppi, M. S., 206-8, 320, 321, 328, 460; 
A Guide to the Manuscripts preserved in 
the Public Record Office, 170-1. 

Glass bowls, 12-18, 268. 

Glass, painted: representation of St. 
Christopher, 231, 233. 

Gloucester Abbey, arms of, 385, 386. 

— Museum: bronze mirror, 152. 

Glympton : the History of an Oxfordshire 
Mano#, 286-8, 

Gocelin$ 423. 

Godalming (Surrey), Roman altar found 
near, 157-8. 

Gold objects: bead, 343; bracelets, 223 ; 
finger-rings, 461. 
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Goldschmidt, Dr. A., 210, 213. 
Goodman, Gabriel, dean of Westminster, 
finger-rings of, 461. 


| Goodrich, Prof. E. S., 119. 


Gothic art, 259-61. 
Goths in South Russia, 216-19. 
Gotlands: Die Altere Eisenzeit, 180-1. 


| Gouges, bronze, 57, 222. 


Grambla (Cornwall), earthwork at, ror. 

Grampound (Cornwall), earthwork at, 
IOT, 104. 

Granby, Marquess of, 208, 272. 


| Gray, G. K., 321. 
| Gray, H. St. G., 427. 


Greco-Roman remains in South Russia, 
216-19. 

Greece, The Arts in, 77-8. 

Greenaway, Mr., 103, 111. 

Griffin, Ralph, 208, 328. 

Griffith, Prof. F. Ll., 425. 

Griffiths, P. D., 208. 

Griffiths, Rev. R. G., 320. 

Grim’s Dyke (Oxon.), 128, 286. 

Grime’s Graves (Norfolk), two chalk 
carvings from, 46-7. 

Grinstead, West (Sussex), mural painting 
of St. Christopher in the church, 240. 

Grotte de Montespan (Haute-Garonne), 
prehistoric discoveries at, 48. 

Guernsey, statue-menhirs in, 20, 21. 


Habermel, Erasmus, sixteenth-century 
dial by, 319. ‘ 

Hadrian, coin of, 61. 

Hadrian’s Wall, 27-9, 71, 422. 

Hall, C, L., 212. 

Hall, Dr. H. R., 330, 339, 340. 

Hall, John, 48. 

Hallett, C. W. C., 320. 

Hallstatt period, 42-3, 50-1, 129, 221, 
223-6, 295-6, 350-1, 358-9, 404; 
burials, 223; fibula, 222; pottery, 
224-5. 

Halstead, Major D., 320. 

Hal-Tarxien (Malta), supplementary ex- 
cavations of the sanctuary at, 93-100. 

Hambury, Philip de, seal matrix of, with 
shield of arms, 251-2. 

Ham Hill (Som.), some recent finds on, 
51-3, 428. 

Hamilton, A., 207. 

Hammer, bronze, 57. 

Hammerstones, 35. 

Hampden, Little (Bucks.), mural painting 
of St. Christopher in the church, 230, 
232. 

Hampshire gravels, the, 160-1. 

Hand-axe, flint, 147-8. 

Hand-looms, 350, 357- 

Hand-pin, iron, with ring handle, 52. 

Hanwell (Oxon.), sculptured cornices in 
the church, 3, 6-9. 
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Harborough Cave, near Brassington 
(Derby), relics of primitive man from, 


49. 

Hargrave (Northants), mural painting of 
St. Christopher in the church, 235. 

Harris, W. B., 107. 

Harrison, Rev, F., 321. 

Harrison, William, 322. 

Haverfield, F. J., 103, 106; The Roman 
Occupation of Britain, 435-7. 

Hawley, Lt.-Col. W., 30, 38, 58, 461. 

Hayes (Middx.), mural painting of St. 
Christopher in the church, 236-7. 

Hayter, A. G. K., 411. 

Haywood, near Stafford, Guide and History 
of Ancient, 305-6. 

Head-dress made of chains, bronze, 320. 

Heath, Miss Olive, 228. 

Hedley, Major R. C., 421. 

Hedsor (Bucks.), prehistoric bowl from, 
128. 

Helebridge (Cornwall), earthwork at, r1o. 

Helena, coin of, 428. 

Hemp, W. J., 206, 276, 321, 461. 

Henry V, 307. 

Henry VI, The Miracles of, 175-7. 

Henry VI, The Religious Life of, 434-5. 

Henry the Chaplain, seal matrix of, 254-5. 

Heraldry: armorial panels, 412; arms 
on medieval seals, 246, 247, 250, 252; 
shields on tiles made at Great Malvern 
priory, 383-6. 

Hereford, arms of the deanery of, 247 ; 
shrine of St. Thomas of Cantelupe in 
the cathedral, 362. 

Herpes, Charente (France), Merovingian 
ornaments from, 262. 

Hessett (Suffolk), mural painting of St. 
Christopher in the church, 235. 

Highley (Salop), perforated stone at,405-6. 

Hilary of Poitiers, St., figure of, on seal 
matrix, 244. 

Hildburgh, Dr. W. L., 319, 321, 374, 461. 

Hill, A. G., 322, 325. 

Hinds, A. B., 188. 

Hiscock, S., 265-7. 

Historical Manuscripts 
Reports, 301-3. 

Hoards : palstaves, 207, 220-6. 

Hodges, T. R., 22. 

Holderness (Yorks.), urn from lake-dwell- 
ing, 129. 

Holland-Martin, R., 328. 

Holroyd, Michael, 208, 319. 

Holt (Worc.), tomb of Sir Walter Skull 
in the church, 383. 

Home, Gordon, Roman York: the Legion- 
ary Headquarters and Colonies of Ebora- 
cum, 442-4. 

Honyman, T., 51. 

Hooks: bronze, 222; iron, 223. 

Hope, Sir W. St. John, 388. 


Commission 
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Hornchurch Priory ; a Kalendar of Docu- 
ments in the possession of the Warden and 
Fellows of New College, Oxford, 177-8, 

Horne, Dom P. E., 155, 320, 321. 

Horne, Robert, bishop of Winchester, 360, 

Horn picks, 33-6. 

Howletts (Kent), discoveries at, 276-7. 

Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle, 322, 325. 

Hudson, Rev. E. R., 236. 

Human remains, 32-4, 55-6, 275, 404-5, 


aha: 

Humphreys, A. L., East Hendred, a Berk- 
shire parish, historically treated, 73-5. 
Humphreys, J., 60, 61, 207, 269, 320, 321, 

328, 419. 
Huntingdonshire, an unusual 
from, 131-2. 
Hutton, Dr. W. H., 361. 
Hyde, Sir Charles, 60, 61. 


beaker 


Iago, Rev. W., 105, 111. 

Ice Age, 48. 

Icknield Way, 53, 173, 175, 305. 
Impington (Cambs.), mural painting of 
St. Christopher in the church, 237. 
Ingleby, H., The Treasures of Lynn, 305. 
Inscriptions : foundation-inscription on 
tablet and well-inscription on vase from 
Tell el Obeid, 330, 343 ; onan eleventh- 
century burial cross, 422-3 ; on medal- 
lion of Constantius Chlorus, 271; on 
medieval bell, 412 ; on Roman altars, 
157-8, 275; on Roman building at 
Wroxeter (Salop), 419; on Roman 
milestones in Cornwall, 103-7 ; on seal 

matrices, 242-55, 414. 

Intaglio, Roman, cut in sard, 248. 

Ipswich (Suffolk), mural painting of St. 
Christopher formerly in the church of 
St. Margaret, 237. 

Ireland, engravings on rocks in, 134. 

Iron Age, Early, 79, 86, 158-9, 173, 180, 
221-3, 294-6; bronze spoons, 273; 
burials, 180, 223; pit-dwellings, 404; 
pottery, 42-5, 158-9, 220-6, 295-6, 
347-59, 404, 415, 416, 418, 460. 

Iron objects: arrow-head, 52; axe-head, 
270; bow of La Téne III brooch, 52; 
dagger, 52; hand-pin with ring handle, 
523; hooks, 223; knives, 52, 273 ; lance- 
head, 52; nails, 243; padlock, 277; 
pins, 52, 296; razor, 52; ring-brooch, 
52; rivets, 52; signet-rings, 52. 

Italian brooches from Sussex, 50-1. 

— North Africa, archaeological 
coveries in, 265. 

Italy, classical survival of stage decoration 
in, 68-70; recent archaeological work 
in, 263-5. 

Ivoires gothiques francais, Les, 437-42. 

Ivory carvings, English, 441-2; forged, 
440-1; gaming pieces, 118; inlaying 


dis- 
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of eyes with beads in, 210-11; mis- 
cellaneous objects, 118; pins, 157; 
twelfth-century ivory, 207, 209-15. 


Jackson, Francis, 61. 

James, Dr. M. R., 233. 

James the Greater, St., alabaster image 
of, 375, 376; figure of, on seal matrix, 
253. 

James the Less, St., alabaster image of, 


2 _ 


74-6. 
James and John, SS., alabaster table of, 


375- 

Jeffery, G. E., 321. 

Jenkins, Rev. Prof. C., 328. 

Jenkinson, Hilary, 208, 388, 461. 

Jenner, H., 107, 108, 10g, 111. 

Jerusalem, capture of (1099), 11-12. 

Jewellery, Scythian and Sarmatian, 260. 

Jimena (Spain), rock-shelter paintings of, 
136, 141. 

John the Baptist, St., figure of, on seal 
matrix, 243. 

go pennant St., figure of, on 
seal matrix, 246. 

Johnston, P. M., 228, 232, 240, 328. 

Jones, Alfred, 51. 

Jones, Inigo, 36, 38, 69. 

Jug, of the Anglo-Saxon period, 371-3. 

Jura (France), hoard from the province 
of, 221-2. 


Karslake, Lt.-Col. J. B. P., 321, 409. 

Keith, Sir A., 404, 405, 414. 

Kelermes (South Russia), discovery at, 
260, 261. 

Kendall, Rev. H. G. O., 46. 

Kendrick, T. D., 21, 131, 407, 408. 

Kent, Anglo-Saxon ornaments from, 262; 
further Roman finds in, 22-5; rare 
bronze buckle from, 50. 

Kerch, Sarmatian ornaments from, 259- 
62. 

Kerry (County) Family History, Biography, 
etc., Handbook of, 307. 

Keynsham (Som.), Roman house at, 
155-7. 

Keyser, C. E., 1, 227-8, 230-7, 240. 

Kilns, Roman, 276. 

King, Col. E. J., 207, 319. 

Kingsford, C. L., 18, 46, 112, 162, 207; 
Henry V, 307. 

Kingsford, H.S., 249, 319, 414. 

Kingston (Cambs.), mural painting of St. 
Christopher in the church, 234. 

Kitchen-midden culture, 66. 

Klein, W. G., 60. 

Knives: bronze, 222 ; copper, 345; iron, 
52, 273. 

Knockmoy (co, Galway), mural painting 
of St. Sebastian in the abbey church, 
228, 
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Knox, R., and Leslie, S., The Miracles of 
Henry VI, 175-7. 

Koechlin, R., Les ivoires gothiques francais, 
437-42. 


La Madeleine period, 48, 67, 160, 405, 
414, 415. 

Lance-head, iron, 52. 

Lane, Lt.-Col. W.H., Babylonian Problems, 
187-8. 

Langton, Sir Thomas, arms of, 413. 

Lark river (Suffolk), bronze objects found 
buried near the, 320. 

Larner, Rev. H.N., 157. 

Las Batuecas (Spain), rock-shelter paint- 
ings of, 136, 140. 

La Tene: monographie de la station publiée 
au nom de la Commission des fouilles de 
la Tene, 189. 

La Téne period, 40, 42, 43, 129,152, 221, 
223-5, 295, 357-8, 404; La Téne I, 
222, 224-5, 295-6; La Téne III, 52. 

Lawrence, G. F., 49. 

Layard, Miss N. F., 320. 

Layer Marney (Essex), mural painting 
of St. Christopher in the church, 232, 
238-9. 

Lead objects: brooch, head of, 52; du/- 
lae, 390, 396; cames, medieval, 56; 
leaden forgery by ‘ Billy and Charlie’, 
207. 

Lead-smelting 
153-4. 

Le Campigny period, 67. 

Le Couteur, J. D., 319, 360, 370. 

Lee of Fareham, Viscount, 207. 

Leeds, E. Thurlow, 113, 126, 128, 130, 
206, 371. 

Lefévre-Pontalis, Eugéne, 64-5, 2-6, 323, 
327. 

Leicester, A History of, 300-1. 

Leicester, Records of the Borough of, 1603- 
1688, 189-91. 

Le Moustier period, 48, 148, 149, 161. 

Leslie, S.: see Knox, 

Letchworth (Hants), cinerary urns found 
near, 268-9. 

Lethaby, W. R., Londinium: Architecture 
and the Crafts, 183-6. 

Levermonde (or Learmouth), John de, 
seal matrix of, 247, 249, 252. 

Lewes Museum (Sussex) : bronze buckle, 


industry in Flintshire, 


49-50. 

Lindisfarne (Northumb.), inscribed and 
carved stones from, 208. 

Lister, E. G., 207, 320. 

Littledale, W. A., 328, 460. 

Llangattock-nigh-Usk (Mon.), medieval 
tiles in the church of, 207, 382-7. 

Lloyd George, D., 14-15. 

Londinium: Architecture and the Crafts, 
183-6. 
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LONDON : 

Bankside, the, 69. 

Cornhill, 429, 430. 

Edgware Road, road recently disclosed 
beneath the, 321, 409-11. 

Horseferry, 429. 

Houndsditch, Roman wall in, 60. 

London Bridge, 184, 185. 

Ludgate Hill, 429. 

Mortlake, Neolithic bowl from the 
Thames at, 128, 149-50. 

Nicholas Lane, 184. 

Putney, Neolithic bowl 
Thames at, 150. 

River of Wells, 429. 

Roman London, 429-30. 

Shoreditch, the, 429. 

Swan Playhouse, 69. 

The Theatre, Shoreditch, 69. 

Tower, painting of St. Christopher 
formerly in the chapel of St. Peter- 
ad-Vincula, 230. 

Tower Hill, 430. 

Walbrook, the, 429. 

Watling Street, the original course of, 
429, 430. 

Westminster, crossing of the Thames 
at, 429-30. 

London medallion of Constantius Chlorus, 

270-2. 

London merchant’s house and its owners, 
1360-1615, 207. 
London Museum : 

spear-head, 49. 

London on the Thames, 428-30. 

Longman, William, 208. 

Loom-weights, 40, 35°, 357, 358. 

Lubrin (Spain), rock-shelter paintings of, 
136. 

Lucas, Charles, 51. 

Lucas, John Seymour, 322, 325. 

Lukis Museum (Guernsey), 407. 

Lullingstone (Kent), flint implements 
found near, 148. 

Lynn, The Treasures of, 305. 

Lyons, Lt.-Col. G. B. Croft, 319. 


McColl, D. S., 404. 

Macdonald, G., 435-6. 

Mace, A. C.: see Carter, Howard. 

Macedonia, the Bronze Age in, 206. 

Maclagan, Eric, 207, 209, 404. 

Madrid Museum: stone cone, 408, 409. 

Magnentius, coin of, 428, 

Major, Albany F., 29, 53, 142. 

Majorca, terra-cotta figures from, 321. 

Malvern, Little (Worc.), seals of the 
priory of, 245-6. 

Malvern tiles, wide diffusion of, 382-7. 

Mancini, Dr., 62, 63. 

Mann, J. G., 207, 319 

Mann, Ludovic, 57. 


from the 


primitive bronze 
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Manuscripts, illuminated, 214. 
Marsden (Yorks.), excavations at War- 
cock Hill, 416-17; pygmy flints, 47, 


415. 

Marshall, C. J., 159. 

Marston (Kent), dug-out canoe discovered 
at, 277-8. : 

Marsoulas (Spain), rock-shelter paintings 
of, 137. 

Martin, Dr. W., 321. 

Mas d’Azil period, 67, 414. 

Masonic embiems on sculptured cornices 
of churches, 4. 

May, T., 22, 60, 159. 

Medallion of Constantius Chlorus, 270-2, 

Medieval antiquities: bell, 412 ; book- 
binder’s stamp, 208, 272; brass ewer, 
319; costrel, 320; dials, 319; floor- 
tiles, 56; kiln, 159; monumental 
effigies, 206; pottery, 159-60, 427; 
reliquary, 54-5, 207; seal-matrices, 
208, 242-56; stained glass, 56; tallies, 
208, 321; tiles, 382-7; twelfth-century 
ivory, 207, 209-15. 

Megalithic monuments, 35-6, 38, 165. 

Men-an-Tol (Cornwall), the, 406. 

Merionethshire, Roman discoveries in, 
276, 

Mersea, West, near Colchester (Essex), 
Roman burial group discovered at, 
267-8. 

Merthen (Cornwall), earthwork at, ror. 

Mesopotamia, excavations in, 329 ff. 

Michell, Rev. Arthur Tompson, 322. 

Middleton (Sussex), find of medieval 
pottery at, 427. 

Milborne St. Andrew (Dorset), twelfth- 
century ivory from, 209-15. 

Minet, W., 328. 

Minns, E. H., 260. 

Minoan period, 57. 

Minster (Thanet, Kent), discovery of 
Roman remains at, 22-4. 

Mirrors, bronze, 151-3. 

Mitchell, H. P., 213, 414. 

Moir, J. Reid, The Great Flint Implements 
of Cromer, Norfolk, 72-3. 

Molesworth (Hunts.), mural painting of 
St. Christopher in the church, 240. 

Montelius, Oscar, 173, 180. 

Monumental effigies made in Bristol in 
medieval times, 206. 

Monuments: Beauchamp chantry-chapel, 
386 ; tomb of Sir Walter Skull, 383. 
Monza, cup in the cathedral treasury at, 

16, 

Mortarium, 419. 

Morrieson, Lt.-Col. H. W., 328. 

Morrison, Prof. J. L., 422. 

Mural paintings of St. Christopher in 
English churches, 227-41. 

Myres, Prof. J. L., 321, 328, 461. 
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Nails, iron, 24. 

Neanderthal man, 48. 

Necklaces : bead, 426 ; bone, 56. 

Nelson, Dr. P., 376. 

Neolithic period, 39, 67, 79, 161, 172-3, 
4173 art, 137, 140; implements, 24, 
320, 417; pottery, 40--2, 127, 149-50 ; 
skulls, 269. 

Nerman, B.: see Almgren, O. 

Newcastle-upon-T yne, Excavation Com- 
mittee of the Society of Antiquaries of, 
421-2. 

Newton, F. G., 329, 425 

Nicholas, St., and the children, device of, 
on seal matrix, 256. 

Nicholson, A., 320. 

Nin-Khursag, the goddess, temple of, 330, 
345, 346. 

Noott, Rev. E. H. J., 239 

Norman, Dr. P., 328. 

Norman, W. H., 159. 

North of England Excavation Committee, 
422. 

Northumberland, Duke of, 422. 

Northumberland and Durham Excavation 
Committee, 278. 

Norton-in-Hales (Stafford), 
stone at, 406. 

Norway, primitive times in, 66-8. 

Norwich Museum: seal matrix, 252. 


perforated 


Oates, F. A. H., 49, 255. 

Obeid, Tell el, excavations at, 329-46. 

Obermaier, Dr., 137, 140. 

Ogilvie, Sir George, of Barras, 257-8. 

Oglander, J. H., 322. 

Olmstead, Prof. A. T., History of Assyria, 
288-93. 

Ormsby, H., London on the Thames, 428- 
30. 

Ornaments: gilt-bronze, from Anglo- 
Saxon burial, 115, 120-1, 123-43; Sar- 
matian, Anglo-Saxon, and Merovingian, 
259-62. 

Orvieto (Italy), 
temple at, 264. 

Ostia (Italy), excavations at, 263-4. 

Our Lady, figure of, on seal matrices, 246. 

Our Lady of Pity, alabaster image of, 377. 

Our Lord, illuminated genealogy of, 320. 

Oxford, shrine of St. Frideswide in Christ 
Church cathedral, 362, 365-6. 

— Ashmolean Museum: ivory carvings, 
440, 441; Objects from an Anglo-Saxon 
cremation burial, 114. 

— Pitt-Rivers Museum, 140; fragments 
of Early Iron Age vessel, 221. 

Oyler, T. H., 208. 


remains of Etruscan 


Page, W., 112. 
Paintings: miniature of Nicholas Carlisle, 
206; Spanish rock-shelter paintings, 
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134-41 ; Water-colour drawing of 
Reculver church (Kent), 208. See 
Mural paintings, 

Pakefield (Suffolk), mural painting of 
St. Christopher in the church, 239-40. 

Palaeolithic period, 67, 415; art, 134, 
135, 137, 138, 140; implements, 48, 
49, 129, 147, 405, 4153 skulls, 414. 

Palstaves, hoard of, 207, 220-6. 

Park Brow, near Cissbury (Sussex), Early 
Iron Age village at, 40, 347-59. 

Parker, Col. J., Feet of Fines for the County 
Ff York, fren 1218 to 1231, 444-5. 

Parsons, Prof., 405. 

Passion, alabaster tables of the, 319. 

Passmore, A. D., 26-9, 57, 142-4. 

Paston (Norfolk), mural painting of St. 
Christopher inthe church, 230, 232,237. 


| Paterson, Dr. D. R., 320. 
| Pavements: mosaic, 264, 265; tessellated, 


} 





155, 1573; torba, 93-5, 97-100. 

Peake, H. J. E., 225, 460. 

Pearson, Howard S., 4. 

Peat in Britain, the age of, 57, 416. 

Peers, C. R., 255, 328, 369, 422, 423, 461. 

Peiresc, N. C, F. de, 13-15. 

Pefia Tf (Spain), rock-shelter paintings 
of, 136, 138, 140. 

Pennsylvania University, Museum of, 
joint expedition to Mesopotamia, 329, 
330. 

Pentre, near Flint, excavations at, 153-4. 

Pen y Stryd (Merioneth), discovery of 
Roman remains at, 276. 

Penzer, Rev. H.A., 240. 

Petrie, Sir W. Flinders, 107, 425. 

Philip, St., alabaster image of, 375. 

Philip of Thame, prior of the Knights 
Hospitallers, secretum of, 249. 

Phillips, Maberley, 322. 

Picks, 33-6. 

Piltdown (Sussex), ancient stone carving 
found near, 19-21. 

Pins: bone, 56; bronze, 56; 
3453 iron, 52, 296; ivory, 157. 

Pipe Roll Society, 278. 

Pit-dwellings, 36, 39, 40, 42. 

Pits: Asthall Barrow (Oxon.), 116; 
Fifield Bavant (Wilts.), 404; Park 
Brow, near Cissbury (Sussex), 347-51 ; 
Stonehenge (Wilts.), 30-7; Wisley 
(Surrey), 40-5. 

Pitt-Rivers, General, 142, 143. 

Pixley, F. W., 208. 

Plaque, bronze, 419. 

Plates: bronze, with animal ornamenta- 
tion, 276-7 ; earthenware, British and 
Gaulish, 53, 54. 

Plymen, G. H., 408. 

Pola (Italy), excavations at, 264. 

Populonia (Italy), excavations in the 
cemeteries of, 264. 


copper, 


< 
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Portland, Duke of, 405. 

Portland, His Grace the-Duke of, Report on 
the Manuscripts of, preserved at Welbeck 
Abbey, 302. 

Postumus, coin of, 428; epigraphical 
relic of, 105. 

Pot-burials, 345. 

Potter Heigham (Norfolk), mural paint- 
ings of St. Christopher in the church, 
241. 

Potters’ stamps, 154, 157, 268, 419. 

Pottery: Anglo-Saxon, 115, 121-3, 371- 
3; British, 53; Bronze Age, 31, 56, 
129, 131-3, 220-6, 347; Early Iron 
Age, 42-5, 158-9, 220-6, 295-6, 347- 
59, 404, 415, 416, 418, 460; Hallstatt 
period, 224, 225; medieval, 159-60, 
427; Neolithic period, 40-2, 127, 149- 
50; prehistoric, 93-5, 97-9, 127-30, 
1463; ring-and-dot ornamentation in, 
221-2; Romano-British, 22-5, 31, 37, 
59, 61, 154-5, 157, 185, 275-7, 415, 
419; Sumerian, 344, 345- 

Potts, Rev. R. U., 18, 422. 

Powell-Cotton, Major P. H. G., 158, 207, 
220, 225, 226, 

Praeneste (Italy), finds at, 264. 

Praetorius, C., 61. 

Prayers, Thomas de, seal matrix of, with 
coat of arms, 249-51. 

Prehistoric pottery vessels, 127-30, 206. 

Price, W. A., 422. 

Prideaux, William de Courcy, 322, 325. 

Primitive Tider i Norge, 66-8. 

Pryce, F, N., 206. 

Public Record Office, A Guide to the Manu- 
Scripts preserved in the, 170-1. 

Public Record Office, seals in the, 388- 
403, 461. 

Pullen-Burry, H. T., 347. 

Pygmy flints, 415-17 ; the use of, 47. 


Qau (Egypt), excavations at, 425-6. 
Quarrell, W. H., rr2. 
Querns, stone, 344, 350, 351. 


Ramsden, Sir John, 416. 
Ramsgate (Kent), recent discoveries at, 


53-4. 

Ratcliffe, Dr. J. R., 272. 

Ratti, C. G., 14, 15. 

Raunds (Northants), mural painting of 
St. Christopher in the church, 232, 
237. 

Razors: bronze, 57, 296; iron, 52. 

Read, Sir Hercules, 39, 328. 

Reading (Berks.), prehistoric pottery 
vessel from, 129. 

Reckitt, A. L., 329. 

Reculver church (Kent), 1755 water- 
colour drawing of, 208. 

Redesdale, Lord, 114. 
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Reichel, Rev. Oswald Joseph, 322, 326. 
Reinach, Salomon, 19, 21. 
Reliquary, brass, of the fifteenth century, 


54-5. 

Repton (Derby), discovery of a Viking 
axe at, 270. 

Rice, R. Garraway, 328, 460. 

Richborough (Kent), bronze figure found 
near, 420; excavations at, 59-60, 322, 
411, 461. 

Rigg, Herbert Addington, 322. 

Ring-brooch, iron, 52. 

Rings: bronze, 31, 119; copper, 147; 
gold finger-rings, 461. 

Rivets, iron, 52. 

Rivett-Carnac, Col. John Henry, 322. 

Road Books and Itineraries of Great Britain 
1570-1850, 305. 

Roberts, Canon C, F., 208. 

Roberts, R. A., 303. 

Robinson, Dr. Armitage, 239. 

Rochester (Kent), Eastgate House Mu- 
eum: dug-out canoe from Kent, 278. 

Rock-shelter paintings, Spanish, 134-41. 

Rollright, Great (Oxon.), sculptured 
cornices and windows of the church, 


3, 5+ 

Roman altars, 157-8, 267; baths, 276; 
bricks, 276; burials, 22, 24, 267-8, 
275-6; coins, 31, 53, 59, 61, 101-3, 
112, 146, 157, 216, 219, 270, 275-6, 
411, 427-8; dodecahedrons, 273-4; 
house, 155-7; intaglio, 248; kilns, 
176 ; roads, 53, 103, 107-12, 143, 174, 
275,276, 417, 429-30; tiles, 276 ; villa, 
418; walls, 27-9, 60, 184. 

— remains, 22-5, 27, 31, 59-61, IoI-12, 
155-8, 174, 184-5, 248, 263-5, 267-8, 
270, 273-7, 347,415, 418-19; in South 
Russia, 216, 219; in Spain, 146. 

Roman Britain, 71-2. 

Roman milestones in Cornwall, 103-12, 
206. 

Roman Occupation of Britain, The, 455-7. 

Roman York: the Legionary Headquarters 
and Colonia of Eboracum, 442-4. 

Romano-British pottery, 22-5, 31, 37, 59, 
61, 154-5, 157, 185, 275-7. 

Romans in Britain, The, 65-6. 

Rome, excavations in, 61-3, 263. 

Ross, Percival, 323, 326. 

Rostovtseff, Prof. M., 216-19, 259, 260, 
262. 

Routledge, W. S., 130. 

Rowe, Dr. J. H., 320. 

Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments, 433-4. 

Rudchester (Northumb.), excavations at, 
421-2. 

Rushforth, G. McN., 382. 

Russia, South, the Goths in, 216-19; 
ornaments from, 259-62. 
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Sacro Catino, the, at Genoa, 11-18. 

St. Acheul period, 148, 149, 161, 426-7. 

St. Albans (Herts.): shrines of St. Alban 
and St. Amphibalus in the cathedral, 
362-5; wall-painting of St. Christopher, 
230. 

St. Germain Museum (France): Larnaud 
hoard, 221-2. 

St. Hilary (Cornwall), Roman milestone 
in the foundation of the chancel of the 
church, 103-4, 108, 112. 

St. Keverne (Cornwall), mural painting 
in the church of scenes from the life of 
St. Christopher, 233-4. 

St. Kew (Cornwall), earthwork at, 104. 

S. Maria della Vittoria, near Serri (Sar- 
dinia), discovery of open-air shrine, 265. 

St. Minver, near Padstow (Cornwall), 
Roman remains at, 102. 

Sall, Rev. G. W., 239. 

Salonina, coin of, 428. 

Samian bowl by the potter Pervincus, 
154-5, 206. 

— ware, 61, 157, 159, 4155 419, 443. 

Samlesbury (Lancs.), armorial panels in 
old farmhouse at, 412-13; medieval 
bell restored to the church at, 412. 

Sandford, K. S., 417. 

Sardinia, excavations in, 265. 

Sarmatian ornaments from Kerch, 259- 
62, 

Saunders, J. T., 228. 

Scandinavian archaeology, 180-1. 

Scarabs, early, 426. 

Scenes and Machines on the English Stage 
during the Renaissance, 68-71. 

Scofield, Cora L., The Life and Reign of 
Edward the Fourth, 296-8. 

Scotland, abbot of St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury, 425. 

Scottish regalia, the, 257-8. 

Sculpture: ancient stone carving from 
Sussex, 19-21; chalk carvings from 
Grime’s Graves (Norfolk), 46-7; early 
sculptured stone representing two 
saints, 420-1; inlaying the eyes of stone 
sculpture with lead, 211; inscribed 
and carved stones from Lindisfarne 
(Northumb.), 208; sculptured stone 
from a dolmen, 407; stone slab, Ro- 
man, with representation of a deity, 
59-60. 

Sculptured cornices in churches near 
Banbury (Oxon.), and their connexion 
with William of Wykeham, 1-10. 

Scythian art, 259-61. 

Seabroke, arms of, 384, 386. 

Seaham (Durham), prehistoric altar-slab 
in St. Mary’s church, 48. 

Seal matrices, medieval, 208, 242-8. 

—  — with screw-out centres, 249-56, 
319, 414. 
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Seals, some notes on the preservation, 
moulding, and casting of, 388-403, 
461. 

Sebastian, St., mural painting of, 228. 
Sedgefurd (Norfolk), mural painting of 
St. Christopher in the church, 236. 
Seething (Norfolk), mural painting of 
St, Christopher in the church, 230, 

232, 237. 

Selinus (Italy), archaeological discoveries 
on the acropolis of, 264. 

Selsey (Sussex), Roman remains at, 61. 

Seton, Dr. W., 257, 413. 

Shaftesbury (Dorset), Psalter from the 
Benedictine abbey at, 214. 

Shalford (Essex), cinerary urns of the 
Late Bronze Age discovered at, 265-7. 

Sharp, W., 422. 

Shell-mound period, 66-7. 

Shepard, Major, 461. 

Shetelig, Dr. Haakon, 270; Primitive 
Tider i Norge, 66-8. 

Shorwell (I. W.), mural painting of 
St. Christopher in the church, 230. 
Shrine-bases, architectural composition 

of, 362-3. 

Shrines of English saints, 360-70. 

Shropshire, hoard of bronze implements 
found in, 460. 

— Archaeological Society, 60, 61. 

Shulgi, see Dungi. 

Sickles: bronze, 222; clay, 344. 

Sierra de Lubrin (Spain), rock-paintings 
in the, 136. 

Sierra Morena (Spain), rock-shelter paint- 
ings of, 136. 

Signet rings, iron, 52. 

Sihler, E.G., From Augustus to Augustine : 
Essays and studies dealing with the con- 
tact and conflict of Classic paganism and 
Christianity, 79. 

Silver objects: band, with bead orna- 
mentation, 119 ; nail or rivet, 119; seal 
matrices, 242, 243, 247, 248-56. 

Simpson, F. G., 422. 

Siret, Louis, 19. 

Sittingbourne (Kent), Anglo-Saxon orna- 
ment from, 262. 

Skeletons, 48, 51, 55, 273, 275. 

Skillington, S. H., 4 History of Leicester, 
300-1, 

Skull, Sir Walter, tomb of, 383. 

Skulls, 269, 404, 414. 

Sladen Trustees, 405. 

Sleigh, Bernard, Picture Map of Birming- 
ham in 1730, 306. 

Slingsby, Major Frederick William, 322. 

Small-sword, seventeenth-century, 461. 

Smith, Sir C. H., 404. 

Smith, G. A., 320. 

Smith, G. W., 127-30, 206. 

Smith, Rev. Irton, 240. 
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Smith, Reginald A., 21, 38, 40, 121, 125, 
127, 206, 207, 225, 321, 347, 408, 426, 
460. 

Solutré (Sadne-et-Loire), discovery of 
prehistoric remains at, 48. 

— period, 66, 67. 

Somersham (Hunts. ), an unusual beaker 
from, 131-3. 

Somerton, West (Norfolk), mural paint- 
ing of St. Christopher in the church, 


230. 

South Shields (Durham), Roman intaglio 
from, 248. 

Southworth, Thomas, arms of, 413. 

Sowerby, Colonel, 61. 

Spain, Lieut.-Col. G, R. B., 274, 278, 320, 
421. 

Spain, archaeological work in, 146-7. 


Spanish rock-shelter paintings of Aeneo- | 


lithic Age (Spanish Group III), 134-41. 
Spear-heads, bronze, 49, 57, 221, 222,277. 
Spindle-whorls, chalk, 350, 357, 358. 
Spoons, bronze, 273. 

Sprotforth, Christian, seal matrix of, 255. 

Squire, W. Barclay, 328. 

Stafford, badge of the earls of, 386. 

Stage decoration in England, 69-70. 

Stained glass, medieval, 56. 

Stanegate, the, 71. 

Stanford Dingley (Berks.), mural painting 
of St. Christopher formerly in the 
church, 230. 

Stanion (Northants), sculptured cornices 
and windows of the church, 5. 

Statue-menhirs, 19-21. 

Stevenson, W. H.: see Stocks, Helen. 

Steyning (Sussex), inlaid lead eyes in 
stone carvings of the church, 211. 

Stilgoe, H. E., 206, 321. 

Stockerston (Leic.), painting of St. Chris- 
topher in ancient glass in the church, 


231. 

Stocks, Helen, and Stevenson, W. H., 
Records of the Borough of Leicester, 1603- 
1688, 189-91. 

Stone, E. H., 38. 

Stone Age, 40, 67; implements, 37, 48, 
345 (see Neolithic, Palaeolithic); site, 
415. 

Stone circles, 36. 

Stone objects: ancient stone. carving 
from Sussex, 19-21; bowls, 345; cist, 
513; coups de poing, 345; moulds for 
bronze celts, 52; perforated stones, 
405-6; prehistoric altar-slab, 48; 
querns, 344, 350, 351; rubbing-stones, 
344; slab, carved, 59-60. 

Stonehaven (Kincardineshire), document 
relating to the Scottish regalia in the 
possession of the Town Council of, 257. 


Stonehenge (Wilts.), fourth report on the | 


excavations at, 30-9; post-holes, 35-7; 





the Slaughter Stone, 35-6 ; the Aubrey 
holes, 37-9. 

Stonehenge, fifth report, 461. 

Stonehenge avenue, the, 57-9. 

Stow-cum-Quy (Cambs.), mural painting 
of St. Christopher in the church, 235. 

Strap-terminals, bronze, 52-3, 115, 120-1. 

Stratford-on-Avon Preservation Com- 
mittee’s Report, 306-7. 

Strong, Eugénie, La Chiesa Nuova (Santa 
Maria in Vallicella), 183 

Strzygowski, Josef, 261; The Origin of 
Christian Church Art: New Facts and 
Principles of Research, 280-6. 

Studs or rivet-heads, bronze, 120. 

Sulgrave (Northants), the Washington 
brass at, 272. 


| Sumerian cemetery, 344-5; king-lists, 


331, 332; pottery, 344-5; temple, 
329-46. — : 

Sussex. ancient stone carving from, 19- 
21. 


Swaffham Prior (Cambs,), excavations at, 


415. 

a (Oxon.), windows of the church 
at, 

Swart Jy 256. 

Swiss lake-dwellings, 86. 

Swithun, St., the shrine of, formerly in 
Winchester Cathedral, 319, 360-70. 
Swords: bronze, 222, 225; seventeenth- 

century small-sword, 461. 
Sylvester, Mr., 14-15. 


Tainsh, Lt.-Col. J. R., 329. 

Tait, J.: see Ballard, A. 

Tajo Figuras (Spain), rock-shelter paint- 
ing of, 139, 140, 141. 

Tallgren, A. M., L’Ethnographie pré- 
historique de la Russie du nord et des 
Etats Baltiques du nord, 78-9. 

Tallies, 208, 321. 

Tapestries, Elizabethan Sheldon, 321. 

Taplow (Bucks.), Anglo-Saxon ornament 
from, 262. 

Tartessos (Spain), ancient site of, 146, 


147. 

Taunton (Som.), Italian brooch found 
near, 51. 

Taylor, G. A., 413-14. 

Taylor, Miss M., V., 153. 

Temple at Tell el Obeid, 330-44. 

Terraces in the Midlands, 417-18. 

Terra-cotta figures, 321. 

Tessellated pavement, 418. 

Tetricus, coin of, 428. 

Teutonic art, 259-61. 

Thacker, F. i. 272. 

Thames, the: bronze socketed celt 
from, 151. 

— two late Neolithic vessels from the, 
149-50. 
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Thames, the, 
spear-head from, 49. 

—- near Wallingford (Berks.), Neolithic 
bowl from, 128. 

Thames Valley, The Upper, 305. 

Thomas, A. H., 208, 319. 

Thomas, Canon R. A., 207. 

Thompson, Dr. Hamilton, 404. 

Thompson, R. Campbell, 46; The Assyrian 
Herbal, 431-3 

Thomson, H. Lyon, 130, 322, 326. 

Throwing-axe, with ornamented bronze 
plate, 276-7. 

Tiberius, silver denarius of, 53. 

Tiles: medieval, 207, 382-7; Roman, 
268, 276. 

Tintagel (Cornwall), earthwork at, 103, 
104; Roman milestone built into a 
stile at the churchyard, 105-6, 110, 
112. 

Todtes Gebirge (Upper Austria), dis- 
covery of stone implements at, 48. 

Tomen y Mur (Merioneth), Roman 
station at, 276. 

Tomlinson, Miss, 417. 

Tonge (Kent), mural painting of St. Chris- 
topher in the church, 232. 

Tonnochy, A. B., 254. 

Tout, Prof., 413. 

Trajan, coin of, 275. 

Traylen, H. F., 319. 

Tregear (Cornwall), Roman site, 102, 


near Battersea, bronze 


103. 

Trethevey (Cornwall), Roman milestone 
at, 106-7 

Tristram, Major, 348. 

Troston (Suffolk), mural painting of 
St. Christopher in the church, 234, 
238. 

Tubby, Col. A. H., 320, 321. 

Tudor church music, 63-4. 

Tut-ankh-.Amen, The Tomb of (Carter and 
Mace), 303. 

Tutankhamen, The Tomb of (Jean Capart), 


294. 

Tutenag and Paktong ; with notes on other 
alloys in domestic use during the eighteenth 
century, 430-1. 


Tweedie, M. F., 328. 


Uahka of Egypt, objects from the tombs 
of the princely family of, 426. 

Ur, the dynasties of, 332-4, 344. 

Urns: British, 51-3; Bronze Age, 56, 
129; Early Iron Age, 42-4, 352-5; 
Hallstatt period, 221; Late Celtic type, 
53, 54; prehistoric, 127-30, 206. 


Valens, coin of, 428. 
Valentinianus I, coin of, 428. 
Vallicella, Santa Maria in (La Chiesa 


Nuova), 183. 
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Vases: Anglo-Saxon, 121-2; Early Iron 
Age, 43-4, 352, 356; glass, 12-18. 

Vassall, H., 270. 

Veii (Italy), excavations at, 263. 

Velez Blanco (Spain), rock-shelter paint- 
ings of, 140. 

Verona (Italy), mosaic pavement in large 
villa near, 264. 

Vespasian, coin of, 428. 

Vessels: Early Iron Age, 43-4, 158-9, 
220-6, 352; prehistoric, 127-30. 

Victoria and Albert Museum; English 
alabaster carvings, 374-6; seal matrix, 
414; twelfth-century morse ivory com- 
posite panels, 210, 211. 

Viking axe-head, 270. 

Vines, Dr. Copland, 228. 

Vouga, Paul, La Tene: monographie de la 
station publite au nom de la Commission 
des Fouilles.de la Tene, 189. 


Wales, National Museum of, 404. 

Walkelin, Bishop, founder of the present 
Winchester Cathedral, 367-8, 370. 

Wallingford (Berks.), Neolithic bowl from 
the Thames near, 127-8. 

Wall-paintings : see Mural paintings. 

Walter, Dr. R. Hensleigh, 51, 323, 326. 

Walters, H. B., 159. 

Wansdyke, age and origin of the, 26-9; 
excavation of the, 53; the problem of 
the, 142-5. 

Ward, William Henry, 323, 326. 

Washington, Laurence, brass of, 272. 

Waterman, Prof. Leroy, 288, 289. 

Watford (Herts.), flint implement from, 
426-7. 

Watling Street, 410, 429, 430. 

Watt, J. C., 257. 

Weaving-comb, bone, 350, 357, 358. 

Wedmore (Som.), mural painting of 
St. Christopher in the church, 228, 


233, 239. 

Week St. Mary (Cornwall), earthwork 
at, 103, 104. 

Weeke, near Winchester (Hants), bronze 
socketed celt from, 151. 

Weidner, Ald. J. F., 274. 

Welch, Charles, 323, 327. 

Well-head, limestone, Sumerian, 343. 

Wellstood, F. C., 320. 

Westell, W. P., 268. 

Westlake, H. F., 320, 369; Hornchurch 
Priory; a Kalendar of Documents in the 
possession of the Warden and Fellows of 
New College, Oxford, 177-8; West- 
minster Abbey, the Church Convent 
Cathedral and College of ‘St. Peter, 
Westminster, 164-9. 

Westminster Abbey, shrine of Edward 
the Confessor in, 362-5, 369. 

Wheeler, Dr. R. E. M., 112, 151, 226, 404. 
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Whitby (Yorks.), the Saxon morastery 
and first Norman church at, 461. 

White, Rev. C. H. Evelyn, 237. 

Whiting, Rev. C. E., 422. 

Whiting, W., 22. 

Whittlesea (Cambs.), socketed celt from, 


15%, 

William of Tyre, 12. 

William of Wykeham, sculptured cor- 
nicesin churches near Banbury (Oxon.), 
and their connexion with, 1-10. 

Williams, Howel, 119, 125. 

Williams, S., 277. 

Willingham (Cambs.), mural painting of 
St. Christopher in the church, 232, 237. 

Wilson, Major J. M., 329. 

Wiltshire Archaeological Society, 404. 

Winbolt, S. E., 275. 

Winchester Cathedral, the shrine of St. 
Swithun, formerly in, 319, 360-70; the 
retro-quire, 368 ; the feretory, 368-9. 

Winchester, City Government of, from the 
Records of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries, 169-70. . 

Winchester College (Hants), leather 
sleeve or bag found in a putlog hole at, 


207. 

Windle, Sir Bertram C. A., The Romans 
in Britain, 65-6. 

Wisbech Museum (Cambs.) : 
socketed celt, 151. 

Wisley (Surrey), finds of Neolithic and 
Early Iron Age pottery at, 40-5. 


bronze 
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Witham, South (Lincs.), Roman remains 
at, 275-6. 
Woking (Surrey), Stone Age site near, 


415. 

Wolseley, Garnet R., 347, 358, 359, 469. 

Wolvercote (Oxon.), Drift implements 
from, 417-18. 

Woodhead, Dr., 416, 417. 

Woolley, C. Leonard, 329. 

Worthing (Sussex), hoard from, 220-1. 

Worthy Down, Winchester (Hants), 
pit-dwellings at, 40. 

Wright, A., 207, 382. 

Wright, A. G., 266, 267, 268. 

Wright, F. A., The Arts in Greece, 77-8. 

Wroxeter (Salop), excavations at, 60-1, 
418-19. 

Wulfric, abbot of St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury, 423. 

Wyfold, Lord, Te Upper Thames Valley, 
305. 


Yeovil (Som.), Roman coins found at, 
427-8. 

rink, Feet of Fines for the County of, from 
1218 to 1231, 444-5. 

York Minster, the shrine of St. William 
of York, formerly in, 363, 365; the St. 
William window, 363. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 444-5. 


Zammit, Professor T., 93, 99. 





